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CHAPTER X. 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


Section I.— William Pitt, 1742—1762.* 


HE fall of Walpole revealed a change in the temper 
T of England which was to influence from that time to 
this its social and political history. New forces, new 
cravings, new aims, which had been silently gathering be- 
neath the crust of inaction, began at last to tell on the national 
life. The stir showed itself markedly in a religious revival 
which dates from the later years of Walpole’s ministry. Never 
had religion seemed at a lower ebb. The progress of free 
inquiry, the aversion from theological strife which had been 
left by the Civil Wars, the new political and material channels 
opened to human energy, had produced a general indifference 
to all questions of religious speculation or religious life. The 
Church, predominant as its influence seemed at the close of 
the Revolution, had sunk into political insignificance. The 
bishops, who were now chosen exclusively from among the 
smaller number of Whig’ ecclesiastics, were left politically 
powerless by the estrangement and hatred of their clergy; 


* Authorities—Lord Stanhope and Horace Walpole, as_ before. 
Southey’s biography, or the more elaborate life by Mr. Tyerman, gives 
an account of Wesley. For Pitt himself, the Chatham correspondence, 
his life by Thackeray, and Lord Macaulay’s two essays on him. The 
Annual Register begins with 1758; its earlier portion has been attributed 
to Burke. Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great” gives a picturesque ac- 
count of the Seven Years’ War. For Clive, see the biography by Sir 
John Malcolm, and Lord Macaulay’s essay. 
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while the clergy themselves, drawn by their secret tendencies 
to Jacobitism, stood sulkily apart from any active interference 
with public affairs. The prudence of the Whig statesmen aided 
to maintain this ecclesiastical immobility. They were careful 
to avoid all that could rouse into life the slumbering forces of 
bigotry and fanaticism. When the Dissenters pressed for a 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, Walpole openly 
avowed his dread of awaking the passions of religious hate by 
such a measure, and satisfied them by an annual act of indem- 
nity for any breach of these penal statutes; while a suspension 
of the meetings of Convocation deprived the clergy of their 
natural centre of agitation and opposition. Nor was this 
political inaction compensated by any religious activity. A 
large number of prelates were mere Whig partisans with no 
higher aim than that of promotion. The levees of the Minis- 
ters were crowded with lawn sleeves. A Welsh bishop 
avowed that he had seen his diocese but once, and habitually 
resided at the lakes of Westmoreland. The system of plurali- 
ties turned the wealthier and more learned of the priesthood 
into absentees, while the bulk of them were indolent, poor, 
and without social consideration. A shrewd, if prejudiced, 
observer brands the English clergy of the day as the most 
lifeless in Europe, “ the most remiss of their labors in private, 
and the least severe in their lives.” There was a revolt against 
religion and against churches in both the extremes of Eng- 
lish society. In the higher circles of society “every one 
laughs,” said Montesquieu on his visit to England, “if one 
talks of religion.” Of the prominent statesmen of the time 
the greater part were unbelievers in any form of Christianity, 
and distinguished for the grossness and immorality of their 
lives. Drunkenness and foul talk were thought no discredit 
to Walpole. A later prime minister, the Duke of Grafton, was 
in the habit of appearing with his mistress at the play. Purity 
and fidelity to the marriage vow were sneered out of fashion ; 
and Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, instructs him 
in the art of seduction as part of a polite education. At the 
other end of the social scale lay the masses of the poor. They 
were ignorant and brutal to a degree which it is hard to con- 
ceive, for the increase of population which followed on the 
growth of towns and the development of commerce had been 
met by no effort for their religious or educational improve- 
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ment. Not a new parish had been created. Schools there 
were none, save the grammar schools of Edward and Eliza- 
beth, and some newly established “circulating schools” in 
Wales, for religious education. The rural peasantry, who 
were fast being reduced to pauperism by the abuse of the 
poor-laws, were left without much moral or religious train- 
ing of any sort. “We saw but one Bible in the parish of 
Cheddar,” said Hannah More at a far later time, “ and that 
was used to prop a flower-pot.” Within the towns things 
were worse. There was no effective police; and in great 
outbreaks the mob of London or Birmingham burnt houses, 
flung open prisons, and sacked and pillaged at their will. The 
criminal class gathered boldness and numbers in the face of 
ruthless laws which only testified to the terror of society, laws 
which made it a capital crime to cut down a cherry tree, and 
which strung up twenty young thieves of a morning in front 
of Newgate; while the introduction of gin gave a new im- 
petus to drunkenness. In the streets of London at one time 
gin-shops invited every passer-by to get drunk for a penny, 
or dead drunk for twopence. 

In spite however of scenes such as this, England remained 
at heart religious. In the middle class the old Puritan spirit 
lived on unchanged, and it was from this class that a religious 
revival burst forth at the close of Walpole’s administration, 
which changed after a time the whole tone of English society. 
The Church was restored to life and activity. Religion carried 
to the hearts of the people a fresh spirit of moral zeal, while 
it purified our literature and our manners. A new philanthropy 
reformed our prisons, infused clemency and wisdom into our 
penal laws, abolished the slave trade, and gave the first im- 
pulse to popular education. The revival began in a small knot 
of Oxford students, whose revolt against the religious dead- 
ness of their times showed itself in ascetic observances, an 
enthusiastic devotion, and a methodical regularity of life which 
gained them the nickname of “ Methodists.” Three figures 
detached themselves from the group as soon as, on its transfer 
to London in 1738, it attracted public attention by the fervor 
and even extravagance of its piety; and each found his special 
work in the task to which the instinct of the new movement 
led it from the first, that of carrying religion and morality to 
the vast masses of population which lay concentrated in the 
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towns, or around the mines and collieries of Cornwall and 
the north. Whitefield, a servitor of Pembroke College, was 
above all the preacher of the revival. Speech was govern- 
ing English politics; and the religious power of speech was 
shown when a dread of “ enthusiasm ” closed against the new 
apostles the pulpits of the Established Church, and forced 
them to preach in the fields. Their voices were soon heard in 
the wildest and most barbarous corners of the land, among 
the bleak moors of Northumberland, or in the dens of London, 
or in the long galleries where in the pauses of his labor the 
Cornish miner listens to the sobbing of the sea. White- 
field’s preaching was such as England had never heard before, 
theatrical, extravagant, often commonplace, but hushing all 
criticism by its intense reality, its earnestness of belief, its 
deep tremulous sympathy with the sin and sorrow of mankind. 
It was no common enthusiast who could wring gold from the 
close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the fastidious 
Horace Walpole, or who could look down from the top of a 
green knoll at Kingswood on twenty thousand colliers, grimy 
from the Bristol coal-pits, and see as he preached the tears 
“making white channels down their blackened cheeks.” On 
the rough and ignorant masses to whom they spoke the effect 
of Whitefield and his fellow Methodists was mighty both for 
good and ill. Their preaching stirred a passionate hatred in 
their opponents. Their lives were often in danger, they were 
mobbed, they were ducked, they were stoned, they were smoth- 
ered with filth. But the enthusiasm they aroused was equally 
passionate. Women fell down in convulsions; strong men 
were smitten suddenly to the earth; the preacher was inter- 
rupted by bursts of hysteric laughter or of hysteric sobbing. 
All the phenomena of strong spiritual excitement, so familiar 
now, but at that time strange and unknown, followed on their 
sermons; and the terrible sense of a conviction of sin, a new 
dread of hell, a new hope of heaven, took forms at once gro- 
tesque and sublime. Charles Wesley, a Christ Church student, 
came to add sweetness to this sudden and startling light. 
He was the “sweet singer” of the movement. His hymns 
expressed the fiery conviction of its converts in lines so chaste 
and beautiful that its more extravagant features disappeared. 
The wild throes of hysteric enthusiasm passed into a passion 
for hymn-singing, and a new musical impulse was aroused in 
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the people which gradually changed the face of public devo- 
tion throughout England. 

But it was his elder brother, John Wesley, who embodied 
in himself not this or that side of the new movement, but the 
movement itself. Even at Oxford, where he resided as a fel- 
low of Lincoln, he had been looked upon as head of the group 
of Methodists, and after his return from a quixotic mission 
to the Indians of Georgia he again took the lead of the little 
society, which had removed in the interval to London. In 
power as a preacher he stood next to Whitefield; as a hymn- 
writer he stood second to his brother Charles. But while com- 
bining in some degree the excellence of either, he possessed 
qualities in which both were utterly deficient; an indefatigable 
industry, a cool judgment, a command over others, a faculty 
of organization, a singular union of patience and moderation 
with an imperious ambition, which marked him as a ruler of 
men. He had besides a learning and skill in writing which 
no other of the Methodists possessed; he was older than any 
of his colleagues at the start of the movement, and he out- 
lived them all. His life indeed almost covers the century, and 
the Methodist body had passed through every phase of its 
history before he sank into the grave at the age of eighty- 
eight. It would have been impossible for Wesley to have 
wielded the power he did had he not shared the follies and 
extravagance as well as the enthusiasm of his disciples. 
Throughout his life his asceticism was that of a monk. At times 
he lived on bread only, and he often slept on the bare boards. 
He lived in a world of wonders and divine interpositions. It 
was a miracle if the rain stopped and allowed him to set for- 
ward on a journey. It was a judgment of Heaven if a hail- 
storm burst over a town which had been deaf to his preach- 
ing. One day, he tells us, when he was tired and his horse 
fell lame, “I thought—cannot God heal either man or beast 
by any means or without any?’—immediately my headache 
ceased and my horse’s lameness in the same instant.” With a 
still more childish fanaticism he guided his conduct, whether 
in ordinary events or in the great crises of his life, by draw- 
ing lots or watching the particular texts at which his Bible 
opened. But with all this extravagance and superstition, 
Wesley’s mind was essentially practical, orderly, and conserv- 
ative. 
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No man ever stood at the head of a great revolution 
whose temper was so anti-revolutionary. In his earlier days 
the bishops had been forced to rebuke him for the narrowness 
and intolerance of his churchmanship. When Whitefield 
began his sermons in the fields, Wesley “could not at first 
reconcile himself to that strange way.” He condemned and 
fought against the admission of laymen as preachers till he 
found himself left with none but laymen to preach. To the 
last he clung passionately to the Church of England, and looked 
on the body he had formed as but a lay society in full com- 
munion with it. He broke with the Moravians, who had been 
the earliest friends of the new movement, when they en- 
dangered its safe conduct by their contempt of religious 
forms. He broke with Whitefield when the great preacher 
plunged into an extravagant Calvinism. But the same prac- 
tical temper of mind which led him to reject what was un- 
measured, and to be the last to adopt what was new, enabled 
him at once to grasp and organize the novelties he adopted. 
He became himself the most unwearied of field preachers, and 
his journal for half a century is little more than a record of 
fresh journeys and fresh sermons. When once driven to em- 
ploy lay helpers in his ministry he made their work a new and 
attractive feature in his system. His earlier asceticism only 
lingered in a dread of social enjoyments and an aversion from 
the gayer and sunnier side of life which links the Methodist 
movement with that of the Puritans. As the fervor of his 
superstition died down into the calm of age, his cool common 
sense discouraged in his followers the enthusiastic outbursts 
which marked the opening of the revival. His powers were 
bent to the building up of a great religious society which 
might give to the new enthusiasm a lasting and practical 
form. The Methodists were grouped into classes, gathered 
in love-feasts, purified by the expulsion of unworthy mem- 
bers, and furnished with an alternation of settled ministers 
and wandering preachers; while the whole body was placed 
under the absolute government of a Conference of ministers. 
But so long as he lived, the direction of the new religious 
society remained with Wesley alone. “ If by arbitrary power,” 
he replied with charming simplicity to objectors, “ you mean 
a power which I exercise simply without any colleagues therein, 
this is certainly true, but I see no hurt in it.” 
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The great body which he thus founded numbered a hun- 
dred thousand members at his death, and now counts its mem- 
bers in England and America by millions. But the Methodists 
themselves were the least result of the Methodist revival. Its 
action upon the Church broke the lethargy of the clergy; and 
the “ Evangelical” movement, which found representatives 
like Newton and Cecil within the pale of the Establishment, 
made the fox-hunting parson and the absentee rector at last 
impossible. In Walpole’s day the English clergy were the 
idlest and most lifeless in the world. In our own time no 
body of religious ministers surpasses them in piety, in philan- 
thropic energy, or in popular regard. In the nation at large 
appeared a new moral enthusiasm which, rigid and pedantic 
as it often seemed, was still healthy in its social tone, and whose 
power was seen in the disappearance of the profligacy which 
had disgraced the upper classes, and the foulness which had 
infested literature, ever since the Restoration. A yet nobler 
result of the religious revival was the steady attempt, which 
has never ceased from that day to this, to remedy the guilt, 
the ignorance, the physical suffering, the social degradation 
of the profligate and the poor. It was not till the Wesleyan 
impulse had done its work that this philanthropic impulse 
began. The Sunday Schools established by Mr. Raikes of 
Gloucester at the close of the century were the beginnings of 
popular education. By writings and by her own personal 
example Hannah More drew the sympathy of England to the 
poverty and crime of the agricultural laborer. A passionate 
impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and afflicted 
raised hospitals, endowed charities, built churches, sent mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, supported Burke in his plea for the 
Hindoo, and Clarkson and Wilberforce in their crusade against 
the iniquity of the slave-trade. It is only the moral chivalry 
of his labors that amongst a crowd of philanthropists draws 
us most, perhaps, to the work and character of John Howard. 
The sympathy which all were feeling for the sufferings of 
mankind he felt for the sufferings of the worst and most hap- 
less of men. With wonderful ardor and perseverance he de- 
voted himself to the cause of the debtor, the felon, and the 
murderer. An appointment to the office of High Sheriff of 
Bedfordshire in 1774 drew his attention to the state of the 
prisons which were placed under his care; and from that 
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time the quiet country gentleman, whose only occupation had 
been reading his Bible and studying his thermometer, became 
the most energetic and zealous of reformers. Before a year 
was over he had personally visited almost every English gaol, 
and he found in nearly all of them frightful abuses which 
had been noticed half a century before, but left unredressed 
by Parliament. Gaolers who bought their places were paid by 
fees, and suffered to extort what they could. Even when 
acquitted, men were dragged back to their cells for want of 
funds to discharge the sums they owed to their keepers. 
Debtors and felons were huddled together in the prisons which 
Howard found crowded by the cruel legislation of the day. 
No separation was preserved between different sexes, no 
criminal discipline enforced. Every gaol was a chaos of 
cruelty and the foulest immorality, from which the prisoner 
could only escape by sheer starvation, or through the gaol- 
fever that festered without ceasing in these haunts of wretched- 
ness. Howard saw everything with his own eyes, he tested 
every suffering by his own experience. In one gaol he found 
a cell so narrow and noisome that the poor wretch who in- 
habited it begged as a mercy for hanging. Howard shut him- 
self up in the cell and bore its darkness and foulness till nature 
could bear no more. It was by work of this sort, and by the 
faithful pictures of such scenes which it enabled him to give, 
that he brought about their reform. The book in which he 
recorded his terrible experience, and the plans which he sub- 
mitted for the reformation of criminals made him the father, 
so far as England is concerned, of prison discipline. But his 
labors were far from being confined to England. In journey 
after journey he visited the gaols of Holland and Germany, 
till his longing to discover some means of checking the fatal 
progress of the plague led him to examine the lazarettos of 
Europe and the East. He was still engaged in this work of 
charity when he was seized by a malignant fever at Cherson 
in Southern Russia, and “laid quietly in the earth,” as he 
desired. 

While the revival of the Wesleys was stirring the very heart 
of England, its political stagnation was unbroken. The fall 
of Walpole made no change in English policy, at home or 
abroad. The bulk of his ministry, who had opposed him in 
his later years of office, resumed their posts, simply admitting 
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some of the more prominent members of opposition, and giving 
the control of foreign affairs to Lord Carteret, a man of great 
power, and skilled in continental affairs. Carteret mainly fol- 
lowed the system of his predecessor. It was in the union of 
Austria and Prussia that he looked for the means of destroy- 
ing the hold France had now established in Germany by the 
election of her puppet, Charles of Bavaria, as Emperor; and 
the pressure of England, aided by a victory of Frederick at 
Chotusitz, forced Maria Theresa to consent to Walpole’s plan 
of a peace with Prussia at Breslau on the terms of the cession 
of Silesia. The peace enabled the Austrian army to drive the 
French from Bohemia at the close of 1742; an English fleet 
blockaded Cadiz, and another anchored in the bay of Naples 
and forced Don Carlos by a threat of bombarding his capital 
to conclude a treaty of neutrality, while English subsidies 
detached Sardinia from the French alliance. Unfortunately 
Carteret and the Court of Vienna now determined not only 
to set up the Pragmatic Sanction, but to undo the French en- 
croachments of 1736. Naples and Sicily were to be taken back 
from their Spanish King, Elsass and Lorraine from France; 
and the imperial dignity was to be restored to the Austrian 
House. To carry out these schemes an Austrian army drove 
the Emperor from Bavaria in the spring of 1743; while George 
the Second, who warmly supported Carteret’s policy, put him- 
self at the head of a force of 40,000 men, the bulk of whom 
were English and Hanoverians, and marched from the Nether- 
lands to the Main. His advance was checked and finally turned 
into a retreat by the Duc de Noailles, who appeared with a 
superior army on the south bank of the river, and finally 
throwing 31,000 men across it, threatened to compel the King 
to surrender. In the battle of Dettingen which followed, how- 
ever, not only was the allied army saved from destruction by 
the impetuosity of the French horse and the dogged obstinacy 
with which the English held their ground, but their opponents 
were forced to recross the Main. Small as was the victory, 
it produced amazing results. The French evacuated Germany. 
The English and Austrian armies appeared on the Rhine; 
and a league between England, Prussia, and the Queen of 
Hungary seemed all that was needed to secure the results 
already gained. 

But the prospect of peace was overthrown by the ambition 
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of the House of Austria. In the spring of 1744 an Austrian 
army marched upon Naples, with the purpose of transferring 
it after its conquest to the Bavarian Emperor, whose heredi- 
tary dominions in Bavaria were to pass in return to Maria 
Theresa. If however Frederick had withdrawn from the war 
on the cession of Silesia, he was resolute to take up arms 
again rather than suffer so great an aggrandizement of the 
House of Austria in Germany. His sudden alliance with 
France failed at first to change the course of the war; for 
though he was successful in seizing Prague and drawing the 
Austrian army from the Rhine, Frederick was driven from 
Bohemia, while the death of the Emperor forced Bavaria to 
lay down its arms and to ally itself with Maria Theresa. So 
high were the Queen’s hopes at this moment that she formed 
a secret alliance with Russia for the division of the Prussian 
monarchy. But in 1745 the tide turned, and the fatal results 
of Carteret’s weakness in assenting to the change from a war 
of defence into one of attack became manifest. The French 
King, Louis the Fifteenth, led an army into the Netherlands; 
and the refusal of Holland to act against him left their de- 
fence wholly in the hands of England. The general anger 
at this widening of the war proved fatal to Carteret, or, as 
he now became, Earl Granville. His imperious temper had 
rendered him odious to his colleagues, and he was driven 
from office by the Duke of Newcastle and his brother Henry 
Pelham. Of the reconstituted ministry which followed Henry 
Pelham became the head. His temper, as well as a conscious- 
ness of his own mediocrity, disposed him to a policy of con- 
ciliation which reunited the Whigs. Chesterfield and the 
Whigs in opposition, with Pitt and “ the Boys,” all found room 
in the new administration; and even a few Tories found ad- 
mittance. The bulk of the Whigs were true to Walpole’s 
policy; and it was to pave the way to an accommodation with 
Frederick and a close of the war that the Pelhams forced 
Carteret to resign. But their attention had first to be given 
to the war in Flanders, where Marshal Saxe had established 
the superiority of the French army by his defeat of the Duke 
of Cumberland. Advancing to the relief of Tournay with a 
force of English, Hanoverians, and Dutch—for Holland had 
at last been dragged into the war—the Duke on the 31st of 
May, 1745, found the French covered by a line of fortified 
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villages and redoubts with but a single narrow gap near the 
hamlet of Fontenoy. Into this gap, however, the English 
troops, formed in a dense column, doggedly thrust themselves 
in spite of a terrible fire; but at the moment when the day 
seemed won the French guns, rapidly concentrated in their 
front, tore the column in pieces and drove it back in a slow 
and orderly retreat. The blow was quickly followed up in 
June by a victory of Frederick at Hohenfriedburg which drove 
the Austrians from Silesia, and by a landing of a Stuart on 
the coast of Scotland at the close of July. 

The war with France had at once revived the hopes of the 
Jacobites; and as early as 1744 Charles Edward, the grand- 
son of James the Second, was placed by the French Govern- 
ment at the head of a formidable armament. But his plan of 
a descent on Scotland was defeated by a storm which wrecked 
his fleet, and by the march of the French troops which had 
sailed in it to the war in Flanders. In 1745, however, the 
young adventurer again embarked with but seven friends in a 
small vessel and landed on a little island of the Hebrides. For 
three weeks he stood almost alone; but on the 29th of August 
the clans rallied to his standard in Glenfinnan, and Charles 
found himself at the head of fifteen hundred men. His force 
swelled to an army as he marched through Blair Athol on 
Perth, entered Edinburgh in triumph, and proclaimed himself 
“James the Eighth” at the Town Cross: and two thousand 
English troops who marched against him under Sir John 
Cope were broken and cut to pieces on the 21st of September 
by a single charge of the clansmen at Preston Pans. Victory 
at once doubled the forces of the conqueror. The Prince 
was now at the head of six thousand men; but all were still 
Highlanders, for the people of the Lowlands held aloof from 
his standard, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he could 
induce them to follow him to the south. His tact and energy 
however at last conquered every obstacle, and after skilfully 
evading an army gathered at Newcastle he marched through 
Lancashire, and pushed on the 4th of December as far as 
Derby. But here all hope of success came to an end. Hardly 
a man had risen in his support as he passed through the dis- 
tricts where Jacobitism boasted of its strength. The people 
flocked to see his march as if to see a show. Catholics and 
Tories abounded in Lancashire, but only a single squire took 
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up arms. Manchester was looked on as the most Jacobite 
of English towns, but all the aid it gave was an illumination 
and two thousand pounds. From Carlisle to Derby he had been 
joined by hardly two hundred men. The policy of Walpole 
had in fact secured England for the House of Hanover. The 
long peace, the prosperity of the country, and the clemency 
of the Government, had done their work. The recent admis- 
sion of Tories into the administration had severed the Tory 
party finally from the mere Jacobites. Jacobitism as a fighting 
force was dead, and even Charles Edward saw that it was hope- 
less to conquer England with five thousand Highlanders. He 
soon learned too that forces of double his own strength were 
closing on either side of him, while a third army under the 
King and Lord Stair covered London. Scotland itself, now 
that the Highlanders were away, quietly renewed in all the 
districts of the Lowlands its allegiance to the House of Han- 
over. Even in the Highlands the Macleods rose in arms for 
King George, while the Gordons refused to stir, though 
roused by a small French force which landed at Montrose. 
To advance further south was impossible, and Charles fell 
rapidly back on Glasgow; but the reinforcements which he 
found there raised his army to nine thousand men, and on the 
23rd of January, 1746, he boldly attacked an English army un- 
der General Hawley which had followed his retreat and had en- 
camped near Falkirk. Again the wild charge of his High- 
landers won victory for the Prince, but victory was as fatal as 
defeat. The bulk of his forces dispersed with their booty to 
the mountains, and Charles fell sullenly back to the north be- 
fore the Duke of Cumberland. On the 16th of April the armies 
faced one another on Culloden Moor, a few miles eastward of 
Inverness. The Highlanders still numbered six thousand men. 
but they were starving and dispirited, while Cumberland’s 
force was nearly double that of the Prince. Torn by the 
Duke’s guns, the clansmen flung themselves in their old fashion 
on the English front; but they were received with a terrible 
fire of musketry, and the few that broke through the first line 
found themselves fronted by a second. In a few moments all 
was over, and the Stuart force was a mass of hunted fugitives. 
Charles himself after strange adventures escaped to France. 
In England fifty of his followers were hanged; three Scotch 
lords, Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock, brought to the block; 
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and forty persons of rank attainted by Act of Parliament. 
More extensive measures of repression were needful in the 
Highlands. The feudal tenures were abolished. The heredi- 
tary jurisdictions of the chiefs were bought up and trans- 
ferred to the Crown. The tartan, or garb of the Highlanders, 
was forbidden by law. These measures, followed by a gen- 
eral Act of Indemnity, proved effective for their purpose. The 
dread of the clansmen passed away, and the Sheriff’s writ 
soon ran through the Highlands with as little resistance as in 
the streets of Edinburgh. 

Defeat abroad and danger at home only quickened the re- 
solve of the Pelhams to bring the war with Prussia to an end. 
When England was threatened by a Catholic Pretender, it 
was no time for weakening the chief Protestant power in Ger- 
many. On the refusal of Maria Theresa to join in a general 
peace, England concluded the Convention of Hanover with 
Prussia, and withdrew so far as Germany was concerned from 
the war. Elsewhere however the contest lingered on. The 
victories of Maria Theresa in Italy were balanced by those 
of France in the Netherlands, where Marshal Saxe inflicted 
new defeats on the English and Dutch at Roucoux and Lauf- 
feld. The danger of Holland and the financial exhaustion of 
France at last brought about the conclusion of a peace at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by which England surrendered its gains at sea, 
and France its conquests on land. But the peace was a mere 
pause in the struggle, during which both parties hoped to 
gain strength for a mightier contest which they saw impend- 
ing. The war was in fact widening far beyond the bounds 
of Germany or of Europe. It was becoming a world-wide duel 
which was to settle the destinies of mankind. Already France 
was claiming the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
mooting the great question whether the fortunes of the New 
World were to be moulded by Frenchmen or Englishmen. 
Already two French adventurers were driving English mer- 
chants from Madras, and building up, as they trusted, a power 
which was to add India to the dominions of France. 

The early intercourse of England with India gave little 
promise of the great fortunes which awaited it. It was not 
till the close of Elizabeth’s reign, a century after Vasco da 
Gama had crept round the Cape of Good Hope and founded 
the Portuguese settlement on the Goa coast, that an East India 
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Company was established in London. The trade, profitable as 
it was, remained small in extent; and the three early factories 
of the Company were only gradually acquired during the cen- 
tury which followed. The first, that of Madras, consisted of 
but six fishermen’s houses beneath Fort St. George; that of 
Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese as part of the dowry 
of Catharine of Braganza; while Fort William, with the 
mean village which has since grown into Calcutta, owes its 
origin to the reign of William the Third. Each of these forts 
was built simply for the protection of the Company’s ware- 
houses, and guarded by a few “sepahis,” sepoys, or paid 
native soldiers; while the clerks and traders of each establish- 
ment were under the direction of a President and a Council. 
One of these clerks in the middle of the eighteenth century 
was Robert Clive, the son of a small proprietor near Market 
Drayton in Shropshire, an idle dare-devil of a boy whom his 
friends had been glad to get rid of by packing him off in the 
Company’s service as a writer to Madras. His early days 
there were days of wretchedness and despair. He was poor 
and cut off from his fellows by the haughty shyness of his 
temper, weary of desk-work, and haunted by home-sickness. 
Twice he attempted suicide; and it was only on the failure 
of his second attempt that he flung down the pistol which 
baffled him with a conviction that he was reserved for higher 
things. 

A change came at last in the shape of war and captivity. 
As soon as the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
superiority of the French in power and influence tempted 
them to expel the English from India. Labourdonnais, the 
governor of the French colony of the Mauritius, besieged 
Madras, razed it to the ground, and carried its clerks and 
merchants prisoners to Pondicherry. Clive was among these 
captives, but he escaped in disguise, and returning to the settle- 
ment, threw aside his clerkship for an ensign’s commission 
in the force which the Company was busily raising. For the 
capture of Madras had not only established the repute of the 
French arms, but had roused Dupleix, the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, to conceive plans for the creation of a French empire 
in India. When the English merchants of Elizabeth’s day 
brought their goods to Surat, all India, save the south, had 
just been been brought for the first time under the rule of a 
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single great power by the Mogul Emperors of the line of 
Akbar. But with the death of Aurungzebe, in the reign of 
Anne, the Mogul Empire fell fast into decay. A line of feudal 
princes raised themselves to independence in Rajpootana. The 
lieutenants of the Emperor founded separate sovereignties at 
Lucknow and Hyderabad, in the Carnatic, and in Bengal. 
The plain of the Upper Indus was occupied by a race of 
religious fanatics called the Sikhs. Persian and Afghan in- 
vaders crossed the Indus, and succeeded even in sacking Delhi, 
the capital of the Moguls. Clans of systematic plunderers, 
who were known under the name of Mahrattas, and who were 
in fact the natives whom conquest had long held in subjection, 
poured down from the highlands along the western coast, 
ravaged as far as Calcutta and Tanjore, and finally set up 
independent states at Poonah and Gwalior. Dupleix skilfully 
availed himself of the disorder around him. He offered his 
aid to the Emperor against the rebels and invaders who had 
reduced his power to a shadow; and it was in the Emperor’s 
name that he meddled with the quarrels of the states of Cen- 
tral and Southern India, made himself virtually master of the 
Court of Hyderabad, and seated a creature of his own on the 
throne of the Carnatic. Trichinopoly, the one town which held 
out against this Nabob of the Carnatic, was all but brought 
to surrender when Clive, in 1751, came forward with a daring 
scheme for its relief. With a few hundred English and sepoys 
he pushed through a thunderstorm to the surprise of Arcot, 
the Nabob’s capital, entrenched himself in its enormous fort, 
and held it for fifty days against thousands of assailants. 
Moved by his gallantry, the Mahrattas, who had never be- 
lieved that Englishmen would fight before, advanced and broke 
up the siege; but Clive was no sooner freed than he showed 
equal vigor in the field. At the head of raw recruits who ran 
away at the first sound of a gun, and sepoys who hid them- 
selves as soon as the cannon opened fire, he twice attacked 
and defeated the French and their Indian allies, foiled every 
effort of Dupleix, and razed to the ground a pompous pillar 
which the French governor had set up in honor of his earlier 
victories. 

Clive was recalled by broken health to England, and the 
fortunes of the struggle in India were left for decision to a 
later day. But while France was struggling for the Empire 
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of the East she was striving with even more apparent suc- 
cess for the command of the new world of the West. Popu- 
lous as they had become, the English settlements in America 
still lay mainly along the sea-board of the Atlantic; for only 
a few exploring parties had penetrated into the Alleghanies 
before the Seven Years’ War; and Indian tribes wandered 
unquestioned along the lakes. It was not till the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle that the pretensions of France drew the eyes 
of the colonists and of English statesmen to the interior of 
the Western Continent. Planted firmly in Louisiana and Can- 
ada, France openly claimed the whole country west of the 
Alleghanies as its own, and its governors now ordered all 
English settlers or merchants to be driven from the valleys 
of Ohio or Mississippi which were still in the hands of Indian 
tribes. Even the inactive Pelham revolted from pretensions such 
as these. The original French settlers were driven from Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, and an English colony founded the settle- 
ment of Halifax. An Ohio Company was formed, and its 
agents made their way to the valleys of that river and the 
Kentucky; while envoys from Virginia and Pennsylvania drew 
closer the alliance between their colonies and the Indian tribes 
across the mountains. Nor were the French slow to accept the 
challenge. Fighting began in Acadia. A vessel of war appeared 
in Ontario, and Niagara was turned into a fort. A force of 
I,200 men despatched to Erie drove the few English settlers 
from their little colony on the fork of the Ohio, and founded 
there a fort called Duquesne, on the site of the later Pitts- 
burg. The fort at once gave this force command of the river 
valley. After a fruitless attack on it, under George Washing- 
ton, a young Virginian, the colonists were forced to withdraw 
over the mountains, and the whole of the west was left in the 
hands of France. The bulk of the Indian tribes from Canada 
as far as the Mississippi attached themselves to the French 
cause, and the value of their aid was shown in 1755, when 
General Braddock led a force of English soldiers and American 
militia to an attack upon Fort Duquesne. The force was utterly 
routed and Braddock slain. The Marquis of Montcalm, who in 
1756 commanded the French forces in Canada, was gifted 
with singular powers of administration. He carried out with 
even more zeal than his predecessor the plans of annexation; 
and the three forts of Duquesne on the Ohio, of Niagara on 
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HE fall of Walpole revealed a change in the temper 
TT of England which was to influence from that time to 
this its social and political history. New forces, new 
cravings, new aims, which had been silently gathering be- 
neath the crust of inaction, began at last to tell on the national 
life. The stir showed itself markedly in a religious revival 
which dates from the later years of Walpole’s ministry. Never 
had religion seemed at a lower ebb. The progress of free 
inquiry, the aversion from theological strife which had been 
left by the Civil Wars, the new political and material channels 
opened to human energy, had produced a general indifference 
to all questions of religious speculation or religious life. The 
Church, predominant as its influence seemed at the close of 
the Revolution, had sunk into political insignificance. The 
bishops, who were now chosen exclusively from among the 
smaller number of Whig ecclesiastics, were left politically 
powerless by the estrangement and hatred of their clergy; 
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while the clergy themselves, drawn by their secret tendencies 
to Jacobitism, stood sulkily apart from any active interference 
with public affairs. The prudence of the Whig statesmen aided 
to maintain this ecclesiastical immobility. They were careful 
to avoid all that could rouse into life the slumbering forces of 
bigotry and fanaticism. When the Dissenters pressed for a 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, Walpole openly 
avowed his dread of awaking the passions of religious hate by 
such a measure, and satisfied them by an annual act of indem- 
nity for any breach of these penal statutes; while a suspension 
of the meetings of Convocation deprived the clergy of their 
natural centre of agitation and opposition. Nor was this 
political inaction compensated by any religious activity. A 
large number of prelates were mere Whig partisans with no 
higher aim than that of promotion. The levees of the Minis- 
ters were crowded with lawn sleeves. A Welsh bishop 
avowed that he had seen his diocese but once, and habitually 
resided at the lakes of Westmoreland. The system of plurali- 
ties turned the wealthier and more learned of the priesthood 
into absentees, while the bulk of them were indolent, poor, 
and without social consideration. A shrewd, if prejudiced, 
observer brands the English clergy of the day as the most 
lifeless in Europe, “ the most remiss of their labors in private, 
and the least severe in their lives.” There was a revolt against 
religion and against churches in both the extremes of Eng- 
lish society. In the higher circles of society “every one 
laughs,” said Montesquieu on his visit to England, “if one 
talks of religion.” Of the prominent statesmen of the time 
the greater part were unbelievers in any form of Christianity, 
and distinguished for the grossness and immorality of their 
lives. Drunkenness and foul talk were thought no discredit 
to Walpole. A later prime minister, the Duke of Grafton, was 
in the habit of appearing with his mistress at the play. Purity 
and fidelity to the marriage vow were sneered out of fashion ; 
and Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, instructs him 
in the art of seduction as part of a polite education. At the 
other end of the social scale lay the masses of the poor. They 
were ignorant and brutal to a degree which it is hard to con- 
ceive, for the increase of population which followed on the 
growth of towns and the development of commerce had been 
met by no effort for their religious or educational improve- 
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ment. Not a new parish had been created. Schools there 
were none, save the grammar schools of Edward and Eliza- 
beth, and some newly established “ circulating schools” in 
Wales, for religious education, The rural peasantry, who 
were fast being reduced to pauperism by the abuse of the 
poor-laws, were left without much moral or religious train- 
ing of any sort. “We saw but one Bible in the parish of 
Cheddar,” said Hannah More at a far later time, “and that 
was used to prop a flower-pot.” Within the towns things 
were worse. There was no effective police; and in great 
outbreaks the mob of London or Birmingham burnt houses, 
flung open prisons, and sacked and pillaged at their will. The 
criminal class gathered boldness and numbers in the face of 
ruthless laws which only testified to the terror of society, laws 
which made it a capital crime to cut down a cherry tree, and 
which strung up twenty young thieves of a morning in front 
of Newgate; while the introduction of gin gave a new im- 
petus to drunkenness. In the streets of London at one time 
gin-shops invited every passer-by to get drunk for a penny, 
or dead drunk for twopence. 

In spite however of scenes such as this, England remained 
at heart religious. In the middle class the old Puritan spirit 
lived on unchanged, and it was from this class that a religious 
revival burst forth at the close of Walpole’s administration, 
which changed after a time the whole tone of English society. 
The Church was restored to life and activity. Religion carried 
to the hearts of the people a fresh spirit of moral zeal, while 
it purified our literature and our manners. A new philanthropy 
reformed our prisons, infused clemency and wisdom into our 
penal laws, abolished the slave trade, and gave the first im- 
pulse to popular education. The revival began in a small knot 
of Oxford students, whose revolt against the religious dead- 
ness of their times showed itself in ascetic observances, an 
enthusiastic devotion, and a methodical regularity of life which 
gained them the nickname of “ Methodists.” Three figures 
detached themselves from the group as soon as, on its transfer 
to London in 1738, it attracted public attention by the fervor 
and even extravagance of its piety; and each found his special 
work in the task to which the instinct of the new movement 
led it from the first, that of carrying religion and morality to 
the vast masses of population which lay concentrated in the 
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towns, or around the mines and collieries of Cornwall and 
the north. Whitefield, a servitor of Pembroke College, was 
above all the preacher of the revival. Speech was govern- 
ing English politics; and the religious power of speech was 
shown when a dread of “ enthusiasm ” closed against the new 
apostles the pulpits of the Established Church, and forced 
them to preach in the fields. Their voices were soon heard in 
the wildest and most barbarous corners of the land, among 
the bleak moors of Northumberland, or in the dens of London, 
or in the long galleries where in the pauses of his labor the 
Cornish miner listens to the sobbing of the sea. White- 
field’s preaching was such as England had never heard before, 
theatrical, extravagant, often commonplace, but hushing all 
criticism by its intense reality, its earnestness of belief, its 
deep tremulous sympathy with the sin and sorrow of mankind. 
It was no common enthusiast who could wring gold from the 
close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the fastidious 
Horace Walpole, or who could look down from the top of a 
green knoll at Kingswood on twenty thousand colliers, grimy 
from the Bristol coal-pits, and see as he preached the tears 
“making white channels down their blackened cheeks.” On 
the rough and ignorant masses to whom they spoke the effect 
of Whitefield and his fellow Methodists was mighty both for 
good and ill. Their preaching stirred a passionate hatred in 
their opponents. Their lives were often in danger, they were 
mobbed, they were ducked, they were stoned, they were smoth- 
ered with filth. But the enthusiasm they aroused was equally 
passionate. Women fell down in convulsions; strong men 
were smitten suddenly to the earth; the preacher was inter- 
rupted by bursts of hysteric laughter or of hysteric sobbing. 
All the phenomena of strong spiritual excitement, so familiar 
now, but at that time strange and unknown, followed on their 
sermons; and the terrible sense of a conviction of sin, a new 
dread of hell, a new hope of heaven, took forms at once gro- 
tesque and sublime. Charles Wesley, a Christ Church student, 
came to add sweetness to this sudden and startling light. 
He was the “ sweet singer” of the movement. His hymns 
expressed the fiery conviction of its converts in lines so chaste 
and beautiful that its more extravagant features disappeared. 
The wild throes of hysteric enthusiasm passed into a passion 
for hymn-singing, and a new musical impulse was aroused in 
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the people which gradually changed the face of public devo- 
tion throughout England. 

But it was his elder brother, John Wesley, who embodied 
in himself not this or that side of the new movement, but the 
movement itself. Even at Oxford, where he resided as a fel- 
low of Lincoln, he had been looked upon as head of the group 
of Methodists, and after his return from a quixotic mission 
to the Indians of Georgia he again took the lead of the little 
society, which had removed in the interval to London. In 
power as a preacher he stood next to Whitefield; as a hymn- 
writer he stood second to his brother Charles. But while com- 
bining in some degree the excellence of either, he possessed 
qualities in which both were utterly deficient; an indefatigable 
industry, a cool judgment, a command over others, a faculty 
of organization, a singular union of patience and moderation 
with an imperious ambition, which marked him as a ruler of 
men. He had besides a learning and skill in writing which 
no other of the Methodists possessed; he was older than any 
of his colleagues at the start of the movement, and he out- 
lived them all. His life indeed almost covers the century, and 
the Methodist body had passed through every phase of its 
history before he sank into the grave at the age of eighty- 
eight. It would have been impossible for Wesley to have 
wielded the power he did had he not shared the follies and 
extravagance as well as the enthusiasm of his disciples. 
Throughout his life his asceticism was that of a monk. At times 
he lived on bread only, and he often slept on the bare boards. 
He lived in a world of wonders and divine interpositions. It 
was a miracle if the rain stopped and allowed him to set for- 
ward on a journey. It was a judgment of Heaven if a hail- 
storm burst over a town which had been deaf to his preach- 
ing. One day, he tells us, when he was tired and his horse 
fell lame, “I thought—cannot God heal either man or beast 
by any means or without any?—immediately my headache 
ceased and my horse’s lameness in the same instant.” With a 
still more childish fanaticism he guided his conduct, whether 
in ordinary events or in the great crises of his life, by draw- 
ing lots or watching the particular texts at which his Bible 
opened. But with all this extravagance and superstition, 
Wesley’s mind was essentially practical, orderly, and conserv- 
ative. 
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No man ever stood.at the head of a great revolution 
whose temper was so anti-revolutionary. In his earlier days 
the bishops had been forced to rebuke him for the narrowness 
and intolerance of his churchmanship. When Whitefield 
began his sermons in the fields, Wesley “could not at first 
reconcile himself to that strange way.” He condemned and 
fought against the admission of laymen as preachers till he 
found himself left with none but laymen to preach. To the 
last he clung passionately to the Church of England, and looked 
on the body he had formed as but a lay society in full com- 
munion with it. He broke with the Moravians, who had been 
the earliest friends of the new movement, when they en- 
dangered its safe conduct by their contempt of religious 
forms. He broke with Whitefield when the great preacher 
plunged into an extravagant Calvinism. But the same prac- 
tical temper of mind which led him to reject what was un- 
measured, and to be the last to adopt what was new, enabled 
him at once to grasp and organize the novelties he adopted. 
He became himself the most unwearied of field preachers, and 
his journal for half a century is little more than a record of 
fresh journeys and fresh sermons. When once driven to em- 
ploy lay helpers in his ministry he made their work a new and 
attractive feature in his system. His earlier asceticism only 
lingered in a dread of social enjoyments and an aversion from 
the gayer and sunnier side of life which links the Methodist 
movement with that of the Puritans. As the fervor of his 
superstition died down into the calm of age, his cool common 
sense discouraged in his followers the enthusiastic outbursts 
which marked the opening of the revival. His powers were 
bent to the building up of a great religious society which 
might give to the new enthusiasm a lasting and practical 
form. The Methodists were grouped into classes, gathered 
in love-feasts, purified by the expulsion of unworthy mem- 
bers, and furnished with an alternation of settled ministers 
and wandering preachers; while the whole body was placed 
under the absolute government of a Conference of ministers. 
But so long as he lived, the direction of the new religious 
society remained with Wesley alone. “ If by arbitrary power,” 
he replied with charming simplicity to objectors, “ you mean 
a power which I exercise simply without any colleagues therein, 
this is certainly true, but I see no hurt in it.” 
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The great body which he thus founded numbered a hun- 
dred thousand members at his death, and now counts its mem- 
bers in England and America by millions. But the Methodists 
themselves were the least result of the Methodist revival. Its 
action upon the Church broke the lethargy of the clergy; and 
the ‘“ Evangelical” movement, which found representatives 
like Newton and Cecil within the pale of the Establishment, 
made the fox-hunting parson and the absentee rector at last 
impossible. In Walpole’s day the English clergy were the 
idlest and most lifeless in the world. In our own time no 
body of religious ministers surpasses them in piety, in philan- 
thropic energy, or in popular regard. In the nation at large 
appeared a new moral enthusiasm which, rigid and pedantic 
as it often seemed, was still healthy in its social tone, and whose 
power was seen in the disappearance of the profligacy which 
had disgraced the upper classes, and the foulness which had 
infested literature, ever since the Restoration. A yet nobler 
result of the religious revival was the steady attempt, which 
has never ceased from that day to this, to remedy the guilt, 
the ignorance, the physical suffering, the social degradation 
of the profligate and the poor. It was not till the Wesleyan 
impulse had done its work that this philanthropic impulse 
began. The Sunday Schools established by Mr. Raikes of 
Gloucester at the close of the century were the beginnings of 
popular education. By writings and by her own personal 
example Hannah More drew the sympathy of England to the 
poverty and crime of the agricultural laborer. A passionate 
impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and afflicted 
raised hospitals, endowed charities, built churches, sent mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, supported Burke in his plea for the 
Hindoo, and Clarkson and Wilberforce in their crusade against 
the iniquity of the slave-trade. It is only the moral chivalry 
of his labors that amongst a crowd of philanthropists draws 
us most, perhaps, to the work and character of John Howard. 
The sympathy which all were feeling for the sufferings of 
mankind he felt for the sufferings of the worst and most hap- 
less of men. With wonderful ardor and perseverance he de- 
voted himself to the cause of the debtor, the felon, and the 
murderer. An appointment to the office of High Sheriff of 
Bedfordshire in 1774 drew his attention to the state of the 
prisons which were placed under his care; and from that 
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of the House of Austria. In the spring of 1744 an Austrian 
army marched upon Naples, with the purpose of transferring 
it after its conquest to the Bavarian Emperor, whose heredi- 
tary dominions in Bavaria were to pass in return to Maria 
Theresa. If however Frederick had withdrawn from the war 
on the cession of Silesia, he was resolute to take up arms 
again rather than suffer so great an aggrandizement of the 
House of Austria in Germany. His sudden alliance with 
France failed at first to change the course of the war; for 
though he was successful in seizing Prague and drawing the 
Austrian army from the Rhine, Frederick was driven from 
Bohemia, while the death of the Emperor forced Bavaria to 
lay down its arms and to ally itself with Maria Theresa. So 
high were the Queen’s hopes at this moment that she formed 
a secret alliance with Russia for the division of the Prussian 
monarchy. But in 1745 the tide turned, and the fatal results 
of Carteret’s weakness in assenting to the change from a war 
of defence into one of attack became manifest. The French 
King, Louis the Fifteenth, led an army into the Netherlands; 
and the refusal of Holland to act against him left their de- 
fence wholly in the hands of England. The general anger 
at this widening of the war proved fatal to Carteret, or, as 
he now became, Earl Granville. His imperious temper had 
rendered him odious to his colleagues, and he was driven 
from office by the Duke of Newcastle and his brother Henry 
Pelham. Of the reconstituted ministry which followed Henry 
Pelham became the head. His temper, as well as a conscious- 
ness of his own mediocrity, disposed him to a policy of con- 
ciliation which reunited the Whigs. Chesterfield and the 
Whigs in opposition, with Pitt and “ the Boys,” all found room 
in the new administration; and even a few Tories found ad- 
mittance. The bulk of the Whigs were true to Walpole’s 
policy; and it was to pave the way to an accommodation with 
Frederick and a close of the war that the Pelhams forced 
Carteret to resign. But their attention had first to be given 
to the war in Flanders, where Marshal Saxe had established 
the superiority of the French army by his defeat of the Duke 
of Cumberland. Advancing to the relief of Tournay with a 
force of English, Hanoverians, and Dutch—for Holland had 
at last been dragged into the war—the Duke on the 31st of 
May, 1745, found the French covered by a line of fortified 
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villages and redoubts with but a single narrow gap near the 
hamlet of Fontenoy. Into this gap, however, the English 
troops, formed in a dense column, doggedly thrust themselves 
in spite of a terrible fire; but at the moment when the day 
seemed won the French guns, rapidly concentrated in their 
front, tore the column in pieces and drove it back in a slow 
and orderly retreat. The blow was quickly followed up in 
June by a victory of Frederick at Hohenfriedburg which drove 
the Austrians from Silesia, and by a landing of a Stuart on 
the coast of Scotland at the close of July. 

The war with France had at once revived the hopes of the 
Jacobites; and as early as 1744 Charles Edward, the grand- 
son of James the Second, was placed by the French Govern- 
ment at the head of a formidable armament. But his plan of 
a descent on Scotland was defeated by a storm which wrecked 
his fleet, and by the march of the French troops which had 
sailed in it to the war in Flanders. In 1745, however, the 
young adventurer again embarked with but seven friends in a 
small vessel and landed on a little island of the Hebrides. For 
three weeks he stood almost alone; but on the 29th of August 
the clans rallied to his standard in Glenfinnan, and Charles 
found himself at the head of fifteen hundred men. His force 
swelled to an army as he marched through Blair Athol on 
Perth, entered Edinburgh in triumph, and proclaimed himself 
“James the Eighth” at the Town Cross: and two thousand 
English troops who marched against him under Sir John 
Cope were broken and cut to pieces on the 21st of September 
by a single charge of the clansmen at Preston Pans. Victory 
at once doubled the forces of the conqueror. The Prince 
was now at the head of six thousand men; but all were still 
Highlanders, for the people of the Lowlands held aloof from 
his standard, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he could 
induce them to follow him to the south. His tact and energy 
however at last conquered every obstacle, and after skilfully 
evading an army gathered at Newcastle he marched through 
Lancashire, and pushed on the 4th of December as far as 
Derby. But here all hope of success came to an end. Hardly 
a man had risen in his support as he passed through the dis- 
tricts where Jacobitism boasted of its strength. The people 
flocked to see his march as if to see a show. Catholics and 
Tories abounded in Lancashire, but only a single squire took 
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up arms. Manchester was looked on as the most Jacobite 
of English towns, but all the aid it gave was an illumination 
and two thousand pounds. From Carlisle to Derby he had been 
joined by hardly two hundred men. The policy of Walpole 
had in fact secured England for the House of Hanover. The 
long peace, the prosperity of the country, and the clemency 
of the Government, had done their work. The recent admis- 
sion of Tories into the administration had severed the Tory 
party finally from the mere Jacobites. Jacobitism as a fighting 
_ force was dead, and even Charles Edward saw that it was hope- 
less to conquer England with five thousand Highlanders. He 
soon learned too that forces of double his own strength were 
closing on either side of him, while a third army under the 
King and Lord Stair covered London. Scotland itself, now 
that the Highlanders were away, quietly renewed in all the 
districts of the Lowlands its allegiance to the House of Han- 
over. Even in the Highlands the Macleods rose in arms for 
King George, while the Gordons refused to stir, though 
roused by a small French force which landed at Montrose. 
To advance further south was impossible, and Charles fell 
rapidly back on Glasgow; but the reinforcements which he 
found there raised his army to nine thousand men, and on the 
23rd of January, 1746, he boldly attacked an English army un- 
der General Hawley which had followed his retreat and had en- 
camped near Falkirk. Again the wild charge of his High- 
landers won victory for the Prince, but victory was as fatal as 
defeat. The bulk of his forces dispersed with their booty to 
the mountains, and Charles fell sullenly back to the north be- 
fore the Duke of Cumberland. On the 16th of April the armies 
faced one another on Culloden Moor, a few miles eastward of 
Inverness. The Highlanders still numbered six thousand men, 
but they were starving and dispirited, while Cumberland’s 
force was nearly double that of the Prince. Torn by the 
Duke’s guns, the clansmen flung themselves in their old fashion 
on the English front; but they were received with a terrible 
fire of musketry, and the few that broke through the first line 
found themselves fronted by a second. In a few moments all 
was over, and the Stuart force was a mass of hunted fugitives. 
Charles himself after strange adventures escaped to France. 
In England fifty of his followers were hanged; three Scotch 
lords, Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock, brought to the block; 
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and forty persons of rank attainted by Act of Parliament. 
More extensive measures of repression were needful in the 
Highlands. The feudal tenures were abolished. The heredi- 
tary jurisdictions of the chiefs were bought up and trans- 
ferred to the Crown. The tartan, or garb of the Highlanders, 
was forbidden by law. These measures, followed by a gen- 
eral Act of Indemnity, proved effective for their purpose. The 
dread of the clansmen passed away, and the Sheriff’s writ 
soon ran through the Highlands with as little resistance as in 
the streets of Edinburgh. 

Defeat abroad and danger at home only quickened the re- 
solve of the Pelhams to bring the war with Prussia to an end. 
When England was threatened by a Catholic Pretender, it 
was no time for weakening the chief Protestant power in Ger- 
many. On the refusal of Maria Theresa to join in a general 
peace, England concluded the Convention of Hanover with 
Prussia, and withdrew,so far as Germany was concerned from 
the war. Elsewhere however the contest lingered on. The 
victories of Maria Theresa in Italy were balanced by those 
of France in the Netherlands, where Marshal Saxe inflicted 
new defeats on the English and Dutch at Roucoux and Lauf- 
feld. The danger of Holland and the financial exhaustion of 
France at last brought about the conclusion of a peace at Aix- 
la~Chapelle, by which England surrendered its gains at sea, 
and France its conquests on land. But the peace was a mere 
pause in the struggle, during which both parties hoped to 
gain strength for a mightier contest which they saw impend- 
ing. The war was in fact widening far beyond the bounds 
of Germany or of Europe. It was becoming a world-wide duel 
which was to settle the destinies of mankind. Already France 
was claiming the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
mooting the great question whether the fortunes of the New 
World were to be moulded by Frenchmen or Englishmen. 
Already two French adventurers were driving English mer- 
chants from Madras, and building up, as they trusted, a power 
which was to add India to the dominions of France. 

The early intercourse of England with India gave little 
promise of the great fortunes which awaited it. It was not 
till the close of Elizabeth’s reign, a century after Vasco da 
Gama had crept round the Cape of Good Hope and founded 
the Portuguese settlement on the Goa coast, that an East India 
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Company was established in London. The trade, profitable as 
it was, remained small in extent; and the three early factories 
of the Company were only gradually acquired during the cen- 
tury which followed. The first, that of Madras, consisted of 
but six fishermen’s houses beneath Fort St. George; that of 
Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese as part of the dowry 
of Catharine of Braganza; while Fort William, with the 
mean village which has since grown into Calcutta, owes its 
origin to the reign of William the Third. Each of these forts 
was built simply for the protection of the Company’s ware- 
houses, and guarded by a few “ sepahis,”’ sepoys, or paid 
native soldiers; while the clerks and traders of each establish- 
ment were under the direction of a President and a Council. 
One of these clerks in the middle of the eighteenth century 
was Robert Clive, the son of a small proprietor near Market 
Drayton in Shropshire, an idle dare-devil of a boy whom his 
friends had been glad to get rid of by packing him off in the 
Company’s service as a writer to Madras. His early days 
there were days of wretchedness and despair. He was poor 
and cut off from his fellows by the haughty shyness of his 
temper, weary of desk-work, and haunted by home-sickness. 
Twice he attempted suicide; and it was only on the failure 
of his second attempt that he flung down the pistol which 
baffled him with a conviction that he was reserved for higher 
things. 

A change came at last in the shape of war and captivity. 
As soon as the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
superiority of the French in power and influence tempted 
them to expel the English from India. Labourdonnais, the 
governor of the French colony of the Mauritius, besieged 
‘Madras, razed it to the ground, and carried its clerks and 
merchants prisoners to Pondicherry. Clive was among these 
captives, but he escaped in disguise, and returning to the settle- 
ment, threw aside his clerkship for an ensign’s commission 
in the force which the Company was busily raising. For the 
capture of Madras had not only established the repute of the 
French arms, but had roused Dupleix, the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, to conceive plans for the creation of a French empire 
in India. When the English merchants of Elizabeth’s day 
brought their goods to Surat, all India, save the south, had 
just been been brought for the first time under the rule of a 
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single great power by the Mogul Emperors of the line of 
Akbar. But with the death of Aurungzebe, in the reign of 
Anne, the Mogul Empire fell fast into decay. A line of feudal 
princes raised themselves to independence in Rajpootana. The 
lieutenants of the Emperor founded separate sovereignties at 
Lucknow and Hyderabad, in the Carnatic, and in Bengal. 
The plain of the Upper Indus was occupied by a race of 
religious fanatics called the Sikhs. Persian and Afghan in- 
vaders crossed the Indus, and succeeded even in sacking Delhi, 
the capital of the Moguls. Clans of systematic plunderers, 
who were known under the name of Mahrattas, and who were 
in fact the natives whom conquest had long held in subjection, 
poured down from the highlands along the western coast, 
ravaged as far as Calcutta and Tanjore, and finally set up 
independent states at Poonah and Gwalior. Dupleix skilfully 
availed himself ci the disorder around him. He offered his 
aid to the Emperor against the rebels and invaders who had 
reduced his power to a shadow; and it was in the Emperor’s 
name that he meddled with the quarrels of the states of Cen- 
tral and Southern India, made himself virtually master of the 
Court of Hyderabad, and seated a creature of his own on the 
throne of the Carnatic. Trichinopoly, the one town which held 
out against this Nabob of the Carnatic, was all but brought 
to surrender when Clive, in 1751, came forward with a daring 
scheme for its relief. With a few hundred English and sepoys 
he pushed through a thunderstorm to the surprise of Arcot, 
the Nabob’s capital, entrenched himself in its enormous fort, 
and held it for fifty days against thousands of assailants. 
Moved by his gallantry, the Mahrattas, who had never be- 
lieved that Englishmen would fight before, advanced and broke 
up the siege; but Clive was no sooner freed than he showed 
equal vigor in the field. At the head of raw recruits who ran 
away at the first sound of a gun, and sepoys who hid them- 
selves as soon as the cannon opened fire, he twice attacked 
and defeated the French and their Indian allies, foiled every 
effort of Dupleix, and razed to the ground a pompous pillar 
which the French governor had set up in honor of his earlier 
victories. 

Clive was recalled by broken health to England, and the 
fortunes of the struggle in India were left for decision to a 
Jater day. But while France was struggling for the Empire 
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of the East she was striving with even more apparent suc- 
cess for the command of the new world of the West. Popu- 
lous as they had become, the English settlements in America 
still lay mainly along the sea-board of the Atlantic; for only 
a few exploring parties had penetrated into the Alleghanies 
before the Seven Years’ War; and Indian tribes wandered 
unquestioned along the lakes. It was not till the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle that the pretensions of France drew the eyes 
of the colonists and of English statesmen to the interior of 
the Western Continent. Planted firmly in Louisiana and Can- 
ada, France openly claimed the whole country west of the 
Alleghanies as its own, and its governors now ordered all 
English settlers or merchants to be driven from the valleys 
of Ohio or Mississippi which were still in the hands of Indian 
tribes. Even the inactive Pelham revolted from pretensions such 
as these. The original French settlers were driven from Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, and an English colony founded the settle- 
ment of Halifax. An Ohio Company was formed, and its 
agents made their way to the valleys of that river and the 
Kentucky ; while envoys from Virginia and Pennsylvania drew 
closer the alliance between their colonies and the Indian tribes 
across the mountains. Nor were the French slow to accept the 
challenge. Fighting began in Acadia. A vessel of war appeared 
in Ontario, and Niagara was turned into a fort. A force of 
1,200 men despatched to Erie drove the few English settlers 
from their little colony on the fork of the Ohio, and founded 
there a fort called Duquesne, on the site of the later Pitts- 
burg. The fort at once gave this force command of the river 
valley. After a fruitless attack on it, under George Washing- 
ton, a young Virginian, the colonists were forced to withdraw 
over the mountains, and the whole of the west was left in the 
hands of France. The bulk of the Indian tribes from Canada 
as far as the Mississippi attached themselves to the French 
cause, and the value of their aid was shown in 1755, when 
General Braddock led a force of English soldiers and American 
militia to an attack upon Fort Duquesne. The force was utterly 
routed and Braddock slain. The Marquis of Montcalm, who in 
1756 commanded the French forces in Canada, was gifted 
with singular powers of administration. He carried out with 
even more zeal than his predecessor the plans of annexation; 
and the three forts of Duquesne on the Ohio, of Niagara on 
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the St. Lawrence, and of Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, 
were linked together by a chain of lesser forts, which cut off 
the English colonists from all access to the west. The defeat 
of Braddock had already roused England to its danger, for 
it was certain that war in America would be followed by war 
in Europe. The ministers looked on a league with Prussia, 
as the only means of checking France; but Frederick held 
cautiously aloof, while the advances of England to Prussia 
only served to alienate Maria Theresa, whose one desire was 
to regain Silesia. The two powers of the House of Bourbon 
were still bound by the Family Compact; and as early as 1752 
Maria Theresa by a startling change of policy drew to their 
alliance. The jealousy which Russia entertained of the growth 
of a strong power in North Germany brought the Czarina 
Elizabeth to promise aid to the schemes of the Queen of Hun- 
gary; and in 1755 +he league of the four powers and of Saxony 
was practically completed. So secret were these negotiations 
that they remained unknown to Henry Pelham and to his 
brother the Duke of Newcastle, who succeeded him on his 
death in 1754 as the head of the Ministry. But they were 
detected from the first by the keen eye of Frederick of Prussia, 
who saw himself fronted by a line of foes that stretched from 
Paris to St. Petersburg. 

The danger to England was hardly less; for France ap- 
peared again on the stage with a vigor and audacity which 
recalled the days of Louis the Fourteenth. The weakness and 
corruption of the French government were screened for a 
time by the daring and scope of its plans, as by the ability 
of the agents it found to carry them out. In England, on 
the contrary, all was vagueness and indecision. It was not till 
the close of the year that a treaty was at last concluded with the 
Prussian King. With this treaty between England and Fred- 
erick began the Seven Years’ War. No war has had greater 
results on the history of the world or brought greater triumphs 
to England; but few have had more disastrous beginnings. 
Newcastle was too weak and ignorant to rule without aid, and 
yet too greedy of power to purchase aid by sharing it with 
more capable men. His preparations for the gigantic strug- 
gle before him may be guessed from the fact that there were 
but three regiments fit for service in England at the opening 
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Port Mahon in Minorca, the key of the Mediterranean, was 
besieged by the Duke of Richelieu and forced to capitulate. 
To complete the shame of England, a fleet sent to its relief 
under Admiral Byng retreated before the French. In Ger- 
many Frederick seized Dresden at the outset of the war and 
forced the Saxon army to surrender; and in 1757 a victory 
at Prague made him master for a while of Bohemia; but 
his success was transient, and a defeat at Kolin drove him 
to retreat again into Saxony. In the same year the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had taken post on the Weser with an army 
of fifty thousand men for the defence of Hanover, fell back 
before a French army to the mouth of the Elbe, and engaged 
by the Convention of Closter-Seven to disband his forces. In 
America things went even worse than in Germany. The inac- 
tivity of the English generals was contrasted with the genius 
and activity of Montcalm. Already masters of the Ohio by 
the defeat of Braddock, the French drove the English gar- 
rison from the forts which commanded Lake Ontario and 
Lake Champlain, and their empire stretched without a break 
over the vast territory from Louisiana to the St. Lawrence. 
A despondency without parallel in our history took possession 
of our coolest statesmen, and even the impassive Chesterfield 
cried in despair, “ We are no longer a nation.” 

But the nation of which Chesterfield despaired was really 
on the eve of its greatest triumphs, and the miserable incapacity 
of the Duke of Newcastle only called to the front the genius 
of William Pitt. Pitt was the grandson of a wealthy governor 
of Madras, who had entered Parliament in 1735 as member 
for one of his father’s pocket boroughs, and had headed the 
younger “ patriots” in their attack on Walpole. The dismissal 
from the army by which Walpole met his attacks turned his 
energy wholly to politics. His fiery spirit was hushed in office 
during the “broad-bottom administration” which followed 
Walpole’s fall, but after the death of Henry Pelham, New- 
castle’s jealousy of power threw him into an attitude of op- 
position and he was deprived of his place. When the disasters 
of the war however drove Newcastle from office in November, 
1756, Pitt became Secretary of State; but in four months 
the enmity of the King and of Newcastle’s party drove him to 
resign. In July, 1757, however, it was necessary to recall 
him. The failure of Newcastle to construct an administration 
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forced the Duke to a junction with his rival; and fortunately 
for their country, the character of the two statesmen made 
the compromise an easy one. For all that Pitt coveted, for 
the general direction of public affairs, the control of foreign 
policy, the administration of the war, Newcastle had neither 
capacity nor inclination. On the other hand, his skill in par- 
liamentary management was unrivalled. If he knew little else, 
he knew better than any living man the price of every member 
and the intrigues of every borough. What he cared for was 
not the control of affairs, but the distribution of patronage 
and the work of corruption, and from this Pitt turned dis- 
dainfully away. “ Mr. Pitt does everything,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, “and the Duke gives everything. So long as they 
agree in this partition they may do what they please.” Out 
of the union of these two strangely-contrasted leaders, in fact, 
rose the greatest, as it was the last, of the purely Whig ad- 
ministrations. But its real power lay from beginning to end 
in Pitt himself. Poor as he was, for his income was little 
more than two hundred a year, and springing as he did from 
a family of no political importance, it was by sheer dint of 
genius that the young cornet of horse, at whose youth and 
inexperience Walpole had sneered, seized a power which the 
Whig houses had ever since the Revolution kept jealously in 
their grasp. His ambition had no petty aim. ‘I want to call 
England,” he said as he took office, “ out of that enervated 
state in which twenty thousand men from France can shake 
her.” His call was soon answered. He at once breathed his 
own lofty spirit into the country he served, as he communi- 
cated something of his own grandeur to the men who served 
him. ‘No man,” said a soldier of the time, “ever entered 
Mr. Pitt’s closet who did not feel himself braver when he 
came out than when he went in.” Ill-combined as were his 
earlier expeditions, many as were his failures, he roused a 
temper in the nation at large which made ultimate defeat im- 
possible. “ England has been a long time in labor,” exclaimed 
Frederick of Prussia as he recognized a greatness like his 
own, “ but she has at last brought forth a man. 

It is this personal and solitary grandeur which strikes us 
most as we look back to William Pitt. The tone of his speech 
and action stands out in utter contrast with the tone of his 
time. In the midst of a society critical, polite, indifferent, 
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simple even to the affectation of simplicity, witty and amusing 
but absolutely prosaic, cool of heart and of head, sceptical of 
virtue and enthusiasm, sceptical above all of itself, Pitt stood 
absolutely alone. The depth of his conviction, his passionate 
love for all that he deemed lofty and true, his fiery energy, 
his poetic imaginativeness, his theatrical airs and rhetoric, his 
haughty self-assumption, his pompousness and extravagance, 
were not more puzzling to his contemporaries than the con- 
fidence with which he appealed to the higher sentiments of 
mankind, the scorn with which he turned from a corruption 
which had till then been the great engine of politics, the 
undoubting faith which he felt in himself, in the grandeur of 
his aims, and in his power to carry them out. “I know that 
I can save the country,” he said to the Duke of Devonshire 
on his entry into the Ministry, “and I know no other man 
can.” The groundwork of Pitt’s character was an intense and 
passionate pride; but it was a pride which kept him from 
stooping to the level of the men who had so long held England 
in their hands. He was the first statesman since the Restora- 
tion who set the example of a purely public spirit. Keen as 
was his love of power, no man ever refused office so often, 
or accepted it with so strict a regard to the principles he pro- 
fessed. “I will not go to Court,” he replied to an offer which 
was made to him, “if I may not bring the Constitution with 
me.” For the corruption about him he had nothing but dis- 
dain. He left to Newcastle the buying of seats and the pur- 
chase of members. At the outset of his career Pelham ap- 
pointed him to the most lucrative office in his administration, 
that of Paymaster of the Forces; but its profits were of an 
illicit kind, and poor as he was Pitt refused to accept one 
farthing beyond his salary. His pride never appeared in 
loftier and nobler form than in his attitude towards the people 
at large. No leader had ever a wider popularity than “ the 
great commoner,” as Pitt was styled, but his air was always 
that of a man who commands popularity, not that of one who 
seeks it. He never bent to flatter popular prejudice. When 
mobs were roaring themselves hoarse for “ Wilkes and lib- 
erty,” he denounced Wilkes as a worthless profligate; and 
when all England went mad in its hatred of the Scots, Pitt 
haughtily declared his esteem for a people whose courage he 
had been the first to enlist on the side of loyalty. His noble 
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figure, the hawk-like eye which flashed from the small thin 
face, his majestic voice, the fire and grandeur of his eloquence, 
gave him a sway over the House of Commons far greater 
than any other minister has possessed. He could silence an 
opponent with a look of scorn, or hush the whole House with 
a single word. But he never stooped to the arts by which 
men form a political party, and at the height of his power his 
personal following hardly numbered half a dozen members. 

His real strength indeed lay not in Parliament but in the 
people at large. His significant title of “ the great commoner ” 
marks a political revolution. “It is the people who have sent 
me here,” Pitt boasted with a haughty pride when the nobles 
of the Cabinet opposed his will. He was the first to see that 
the long political inactivity of the public mind had ceased, and 
that the progress of commerce and industry had produced a 
great middle class, which no longer found its representatives 
in the legislature. “ You have taught me,” said George the 
Second when Pitt sought to save Byng by appealing to the 
sentiment of Parliament, “to look for the voice of my people 
in other places than within the House of Commons.” It was 
this unrepresented class which had forced him into power. 
During his struggle with Newcastle the greater towns backed 
him with the gift of their freedom and addresses of confidence. 
“For weeks,” laughs Horace Walpole, “it rained gold boxes.” 
London stood by him through good report and evil report, and 
the wealthiest of English merchants, Alderman Beckford, was 
proud to figure as his political lieutenant. The temper of Pitt 
indeed harmonized admirably with the temper of the com- 
mercial England which rallied round him, with its energy, its 
self-confidence, its pride, its patriotism, its honesty, its moral 
earnestness. The merchant and the trader were drawn by a 
natural attraction to the one statesman of their time whose 
aims were unselfish, whose hands were clean, whose life was 
pure and full of tender affection for wife and child. But 
there was a far deeper ground for their enthusiastic rever- 
ence and for the reverence which his country has borne Pitt 
ever since. He loved England with an intense and personal 
love. He believed in her power, her glory, her public virtue, 
till England learned to believe in herself. Her triumphs were 
his triumphs, her defeats his defeats. Her dangers lifted 
him high above all thought of self or party-spirit. “Be one 
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people,” he cried to the factions who rose to bring about his 
fall: “forget everything but the public! I set you the ex- 
ample!” His glowing patriotism was the real spell by which 
he held England. But even the faults which checkered his 
character told for him with the middle classes. The Whig 
statesmen who preceded him had been men whose pride ex- 
pressed itself in a marked simplicity and absence of pretence. 
Pitt was essentially an actor, dramatic in the cabinet, in the 
House, in his very office. He transacted business with his 
clerks in full dress. His letters to his family, genuine as his 
love for them was, are stilted and unnatural in tone. It was 
easy for the wits of his day to jest at his affectation, his 
pompous gait, the dramatic appearance which he made on 
great debates with his limbs swathed in flannel and his crutch 
by his side. Early in life Walpole sneered at him for bringing 
into the House of Commons “the gestures and emotions of 
the stage.” But the classes to whom Pitt appealed were 
classes not easily offended by faults of taste, and saw nothing 
to laugh at in the statesman who was borne into the lobby 
amidst the tortures of the gout, or carried into the House of 
Lords to breathe his last in a protest against national dishonor. 

Above all Pitt wielded the strength of a resistless eloquence. 
The power of political speech had been revealed in the stormy 
debates of the Long Parliament, but it was cramped in its 
utterance by the legal and theological pedantry of the time. 
Pedantry was flung off by the age of the Revolution, but in 
the eloquence of Somers and his rivals we see ability rather 
than genius, knowledge, clearness of expression, precision of 
thought, the lucidity of the pleader or the man of business, 
rather than the passion of the orator. Of this clearness of 
statement Pitt had little or none. He was no ready debater 
like Walpole, no speaker of set speeches like Chesterfield. 
His set speeches were always his worst, for in these his want 
of taste, his love of effect, his trite quotations and extravagant 
metaphors came at once to the front. That with defects like 
these he stood far above every orator of his time was due 
above all to his profound conviction, to the earnestness and 
sincerity with which he spoke. “I must sit still,” he whispered 
once to a friend, “for when once I come up everything that 
is in my mind comes out.” But the reality of his eloquence 
was transfigured by a large and poetic imagination, and by 
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a glow of passion which not only raised him high above the 
men of his own day but set him in the front rank among the 
orators of the world. The cool reasoning, the wit, the com- 
mon sense of his age made way for a splendid audacity, a 
sympathy with popular emotion, a sustained grandeur, a lofty 
vehemence, a command over the whole range of human feeling. 
He passed without an effort from the most solemn appeal to 
the gayest raillery, from the keenest sarcasm to the tenderest 
pathos. Every word was driven home by the grand self-con- 
sciousness of the speaker. He spoke always as one having 
authority. He was in fact the first English orator whose 
words were a power, a power not over Parliament only but 
over the nation at large. Parliamentary reporting was as yet 
unknown, and it was only in detached phrases and half-remem- 
bered outbursts that the voice of Pitt reached beyond the walls 
of St. Stephen’s. But it was especially in these sudden out- 
bursts of inspiration, in these brief passionate appeals that 
the power of his eloquence lay. The few broken words we 
have of him stir the same thrill in men of our day which they 
stirred in the men of his own. But passionate as was Pitt’s 
eloquence, it was the eloquence of a statesman, not of a rheto- 
rician. Time has approved almost all his greater struggles, 
his defence of the liberty of the subject against arbitrary im- 
prisonment under “ general warrants,” of the liberty of the 
press against Lord Mansfield, of the rights of constituencies 
against the House of Commons, of the constitutional rights 
of America against England itself. His foreign policy was 
directed to the preservation of Prussia, and Prussia has vindi- 
cated his foresight by the creation of Germany. We have 
adopted his plans for the direct government of India by the 
Crown, which when he proposed them were regarded as 
insane. Pitt was the first to recognize the liberal character 
of the Church of England. He was the first to sound the 
note of Parliamentary reform. One of his earliest measures 
shows the generosity and originality of his mind. He quieted 
Scotland by employing its Jacobites in the service of their 
country, and by raising Highland regiments among its clans. 
The selection of Wolfe and Amherst as generals showed his 
contempt for precedent and his inborn knowledge of men. 
But it was fortune rather than his genius which showered on 
Pitt the triumphs which signalized the opening of his ministry. 
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In the East the daring of a merchant’s clerk made a company 
of English traders the sovereigns of Bengal, and opened that 
wondrous career of conquest which has added the Indian 
peninsula, from Ceylon to the Himalayas, to the dominion of 
the British Crown. Recalled by broken health to England, 
Clive returned at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War to 
win for England a greater prize than that which his victories 
had won for it in the supremacy of the Carnatic. He had been 
only a few months at Madras when a crime whose horror 
still lingers in English memories called him to Bengal. Bengal, 
the delta of the Ganges, was the richest and most fertile of 
all the provinces of India. Its rice, its sugar, its silk, and 
the produce of its looms, were famous in European markets. 
Its viceroys, like their fellow lieutenants, had become prac- 
tically independent of the Emperor, and had added to Bengal 
the provinces of Orissa and Behar. Surajah Dowlah, the 
master of this vast domain, had long been jealous of the 
enterprise and wealth of the English traders; and, roused 
at this moment by the instigation of the French, he appeared 
before Fort William, seized its settlers, and thrust a hundred 
and fifty of them into a small prison called the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. The heat of an Indian summer did its work of 
death. The wretched prisoners trampled each other under 
foot in the madness of thirst, and in the morning only twenty- 
three remained alive. Clive sailed at the news with a thousand 
Englishmen and two thousand sepoys to wreak vengeance for 
the crime. He was no longer the boy-soldier of Arcot; and 
the tact and skill with which he met Surajah Dowlah in the 
negotiations by which the Viceroy strove to avert a conflict 
were sullied by the Oriental falsehood and treachery to which 
he stooped. But his courage remained unbroken. When the 
two armies faced each other on the plain of Plassey the odds 
were so great that on the very eve of the battle a council of 
war counselled retreat. Clive withdrew to a grove hard by, 
and after an hour’s lonely musing gave the word to fight. 
Courage, in fact, was all that was needed. The fifty thousand 
foot and fourteen thousand horse who were seen covering the 
plain at daybreak on the 23d of June, 1757, were soon thrown 
into confusion by the English guns, and broke in headlong 
rout before the English charge. The death of Surajah Dowlah 
enabled the Company to place a creature of its own on the 
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throne of Bengal; but his rule soon became a nominal one. 
With the victory of Plassey began in fact the Empire of Eng- 
land in the East. 

The year of Plassey was the year of a victory hardly less 
important in the West. There was little indeed in the mili- 
tary expeditions which marked the opening of Pitt’s ministry 
to justify the trust of his country; for money and blood were 
lavished on buccaneering descents upon the French coasts 
which did small damage to the enemy. But incidents such as 
these had little weight in the minister’s general policy. His 
greatness lies in the fact that he recognized the genius of Fred- 
erick the Great, and resolved to give him an energetic sup- 
port. On his entry into office he refused to ratify the Con- 
vention of Closter-Seven, which had reduced Frederick to 
despair by throwing open his realm to a French advance; 
protected his flank by gathering an English and Hanoverian 
force on the Elbe, and on the counsel of the Prussian King 
placed the best of his generals, the Prince of Brunswick, at 
its head; while subsidy after subsidy were poured into Fred- 
erick’s exhausted treasury. Pitt’s trust was met by the most 
brilliant display of military genius which the modern world 
had as yet witnessed. Two months after his repulse at Koln, 
Frederick flung himself on a French army, which had ad- 
vanced into the heart of Germany, and annihilated it in 
the victory of Rossbach. Before another month had passed 
he hurried from the Saale to the Oder, and by a yet more sig- 
nal victory at Leuthen cleared Silesia of the Austrians. The 
victory of Rossbach was destined to change the fortunes of 
the world by bringing about the unity of Germany; its im- 
mediate effect was to force the French army on the Elbe to 
fall back on the Rhine. Here Ferdinand of Brunswick, rein- 
forced with twenty thousand English soldiers, held them at 
bay during the summer, while Frederick, foiled in an attack 
on Moravia, drove the Russians back on Poland in the battle 
of Zorndorf. His defeat however by the Austrian General 
Daun at Hochkirch proved the first of a series of terrible mis- 
fortunes; and the year 1759 marks the lowest point of his 
fortunes. A fresh advance of the Russian army forced the 
King to attack it at Kunnersdorf in August, and Frederick’s 
repulse ended in the utter rout of his army. For the moment 
all seemed lost, for even Berlin lay open to the conqueror. A 
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few days later the surrender of Dresden gave Saxony to the 
Austrians; and at the close of the year an attempt upon them 
at Plauen was foiled with terrible loss. But every disaster 
was retrieved by the indomitable courage and tenacity of the 
King, and winter found him as before master of Silesia and 
of all Saxony save the ground which Daun’s camp covered. 
The year which marked the lowest point of Frederick’s for- 
tunes was the year of Pitt’s greatest triumphs, the year of 
Minden and Quiberon and Quebec. France aimed both at a 
descent upon England and at the conquest of Hanover, and 
gathered a naval armament at Brest, while fifty thousand men 
under Contades and Broglie united on the Weser. Ferdinand 
with less than forty thousand met them on the field of Minden. 
The French marched along the Weser to the attack, with their 
flanks protected by that river and a brook which ran into it, 
and with their cavalry, ten thousand strong, massed in the 
centre. The six English regiments in Ferdinand’s army 
fronted the French horse, and, mistaking their General’s 
order, marched at once upon them in line, regardless of the 
batteries on their flank, and rolled back charge after charge 
with volleys of musketry. In an hour the French centre was 
utterly broken. “I have seen,” said Contades, “ what I never 
thought to be possible—a single line of infantry break through 
three lines of cavalry, ranked in order of battle, and tumble 
them to ruin!” Nothing but the refusal of Lord John Sack- 
ville to complete the victory by a charge of the horse which 
he headed saved the French from utter rout. As it was, their 
army again fell back broken on Frankfort and the Rhine. The 
project of an invasion of England met with like success. Eigh- 
teen thousand men lay ready to embark on board the French 
fleet. when Admiral Hawke came in sight of it at the mouth 
of Quiberon Bay. The sea was rolling high, and the coast 
where the French ships lay was so dangerous from its shoals 
and granite reefs that the pilot remonstrated with the English 
admiral against his project of attack. ‘“ You have done your 
duty in this remonstrance,” Hawke coolly replied; “ now lay 
me alongside the French admiral.” Two English ships were 
lost on the shoals, but the French fleet was ruined and the 
disgrace of Byng’s retreat wiped away. 

It was not in the Old World only that the year of Minden 
and Quiberon brought glory to the arms of England. In 
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Europe, Pitt had wisely limited his efforts to the support of 
Prussia, but across the Atlantic the field was wholly his own, 
and he had no sooner entered office than the desultory raids, 
which had hitherto been the only resistance to French aggres- 
sion, were superseded by a large and comprehensive plan of 
attack. The sympathies of the colonies were won by an order 
which gave their provincial officers equal rank with the royal 
officers in the field. They raised at Pitt’s call twenty thousand 
men, and taxed themselves heavily for their support. Three 
expeditions were simultaneously directed against the French 
line—one to the Ohio valley, one against Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain, while a third under Generai Amherst and Admiral 
Boscawen sailed to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The last 
was brilliantly successful. Louisburg, though defended by a 
garrison of five thousand men, was taken with the fleet in its 
harbor, and the whole province of Cape Breton reduced. The 
American militia supported the British troops in a vigorous 
campaign against the forts; and though Montcalm, with a 
far inferior force, was able to repulse General Abercrombie 
from Ticonderoga, a force from Philadelphia and Virginia, 
guided and inspired by the courage of George Washington, 
made itself master of Duquesne. The name of Pittsburg which 
was given to their new conquest still commemorates the en- 
thusiasm of the colonists for the great Minister who first 
opened to them the West. The next year saw the evacuation 
of Ticonderoga before the advance of Amherst, and the cap- 
ture of Fort Niagara after the defeat of an Indian force which 
marched to its relief. The capture of the three forts was the 
close of the French effort to bar the advance of the colonists 
to the valley of the Mississippi, and to place in other than 
English hands the destinies of North America. But Pitt had 
resolved, not merely to foil the ambition of Montcalm, but to 
destroy the French rule in America altogether; and while 
Amherst was breaking through the line of forts, an expedi- 
tion under General Wolfe entered the St. Lawrence and 
anchored below Quebec. Wolfe had already fought at Det- 
tingen, Fontenoy, and Laffeldt, and had played the first part 
in the capture of Louisburg. Pitt had discerned the genius 
and heroism which lay hidden beneath the awkward manner 
and the occasional gasconade of the young soldier of thirty- 
three whom he chose for the crowning exploit of the war, but 
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for a while his sagacity seemed to have failed. No efforts 
could draw Montcalm from the long line of inaccessible cliffs 
which at this point borders the river, and for six weeks Wolfe 
saw his men wasting away in inactivity while he himself lay 
prostrate with sickness and despair. At last his resolution 
was fixed, and in a long line of boats the army dropped down 
the St. Lawrence to a point at the base of the Heights of 
Abraham, where a narrow path had been discovered to the 
summit. Not a voice broke the silence of the night save the 
voice of Wolfe himself, as he quietly repeated the stanzas of 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” remarking as he 
closed, “I had rather be the author of that poem than take 
Quebec.” But his nature was as brave as it was tender; he 
was the first to leap on shore and to scale the narrow path 
where no two men could go abreast. His men followed, pull- 
ing themselves to the top by the help of bushes and the crags, 
and at daybreak of the 12th of September the whole army 
stood in orderly formation before Quebec. Montcalm hastened 
to attack, though his force, composed chiefly of raw militia, 
was far inferior in discipline to the English; his onset how- 
ever was met by a steady fire, and at the first English advance 
his men gave way. Wolfe headed a charge which broke the 
French line, but a ball pierced his breast in the moment of 
victory. “They run,” cried an officer who held the dying 
man in his arms—‘ I protest they run.” Wolfe rallied to ask 
who they were that ran, and was told “ The French.” “ Then,” 
he murmured, “I die happy!” The fall of Montcalm in the 
moment of his defeat completed the victory; and the sub- 
mission of Canada, on the capture of Montreal by Amherst in 
1760, put an end to the dream of a French empire in America. 
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Section II.—The Independence of America, 1'761—1782." 


Never had England played so great a part in the history 
of mankind as in the year 1759. It was a year of triumphs 
in every quarter of the world. In September came the news 
of Minden, and of a victory off Lagos. In October came 
tidings of the capture of Quebec. November brought word 
of the French defeat at Quiberon. “ We are forced to ask 
every morning what victory there is,” laughed Horace Wal- 
pole, “for fear of missing one.” But it was not so much in 
the number as in the importance of its triumphs that the 
Seven Years’ War stood and remains still without a rival. 
It is no exaggeration to say that three of its many victories 
determined for ages to come the destinies of mankind. With 
that of Rossbach began the re-creation of Germany, the revival 
of its political and intellectual life, the long process of its 
union under the leadership of Prussia and Prussia’s kings. 
With that of Plassey the influence of Europe told for the first 
time since the days of Alexander on the nations of the East. 
The world, in Burke’s gorgeous phrase, “saw one of the 
races of the northwest cast into the heart of Asia new manners, 
new doctrines, new institutions.” With the triumph of Wolfe 
on the heights of Abraham began the history of the United 
States. By removing an enemy whose dread had knit the 
colonists to the mother-country, and by breaking through the 
line with which France had barred them from the basin of 
the Mississippi, Pitt laid the foundation of the great republic 


* Authorities.—The two sides of the American quarrel have been told 
with the same purpose of fairness and truthfulness, though with a very 
different bias, by Lord Stanhope (‘‘ History of England from the Peace 
of Utrecht’), and Mr. Bancroft (“ History of the United States’’). 
The latter is by far the more detailed and picturesque, the former per- 
haps the cooler and more impartial of the two narratives. For England 
see Mr. Massey’s “ History of England from the Accession of George 
the Third; ” Walpole’s “ Memoirs of the Early Reign of George the 
Third; ” the Rockingham Memoirs; the Grenville Papers; the Bedford 
Correspondence; the correspondence of George the Third with Lord 
North; the Letters of Junius; and Lord Russell’s ‘‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of C. J. Fox.” Burke’s speeches and pamphlets during 
this period, above all his “ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present 
Discontents,” are indispensable for any real knowledge of it. The Con- 
stitutional History of Sir Erskine May all but compensates us, in its 
fulness and impartiality, for the loss of Mr. Hallam’s comments. [Mr. 
Lecky’s “‘ History of England in the Eighteenth Century” has been 
published since this book was written.—Ep.] 
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of the west. Nor were these triumphs less momentous to 
Britain. The Seven Years’ War is a turning-point in our 
national history as it is a turning-point in the history 
of the world. Till now the relative weight of the European 
states had been drawn from their possessions within Europe 
itself. But from the close of the war it mattered little whether 
England counted for less or more with the nations around 
her. She was no longer a mere European power, no longer 
a mere rival of Germany or Russia or France. Mistress of 
Northern America, the future mistress of India, claiming as 
her own the empire of the seas, Britain suddenly towered high 
above the nations whose position in a single continent doomed 
them to comparative insignificance in the after history of the 
world. The war indeed was hardly ended when a conscious- 
ness of the destinies that lay before the English people showed 
itself in the restlessness with which our seamen penetrated 
into far-off seas. The Atlantic was dwindling into a mere 
strait within the British Empire; but beyond it to the west- 
ward lay a reach of waters where the British flag was almost 
unknown. In the year which followed the Peace of Paris 
two English ships were sent on a cruise of discovery to the 
Straits of Magellan; three years later Captain Wallis reached 
the coral reefs of Tahiti; and in 1768 Captain Cook traversed 
the Pacific from end to end, and wherever he touched, in New 
Zealand, in Australia, he claimed the soil for the English 
Crown, and opened a new world for the expansion of the 
English race. Statesmen and people alike felt the change in 
their countrv’s attitude. In the words of Burke, the Parlia- 
ment of Britain claimed “an imperial character in which 
as from the throne of heaven she superintends all the several 
inferior legislatures, and guides and controls them all, without 
annihilating any.” Its people, steeped in the commercial ideas 
of the time, saw in the growth of their vast possessions, the 
monopoly of whose trade was reserved to the mother-country, 
a source of boundless wealth. The trade with America alone 
was in 1772 nearly equal to what England carried on with 
the whole world at the beginning of the century. To guard 
and preserve so vast and lucrative a dominion became from 
this moment not only the aim of British statesmen but the 
resolve of the British people. 

From the time when the Puritan emigration added the four 
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New England States, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island to those of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia the progress of the English colonies in North America 
had been slow, but it had never ceased. Settlers still came, 
though in smaller numbers, and two new colonies south of 
Virginia received from Charles the Second their name of the 
Carolinas. The wa: with Holland transferred to British rule 
a district claimed by the Dutch from the Hudson to the inner 
Lakes; and this country, which was granted by Charles to 
his brother, received from him the name of New York. Por- 
tions were soon broken off from its vast territory to form the 
colonies of New Jersey and Delaware. In 1682 a train of 
Quakers followed William Penn across the Delaware into the 
heart of the primeval forest, and became a colony which re- 
called its founder and the woodlands among which he planted 
it in its name of Pennsylvania. A long interval elapsed before 
a new settlement, which received its title of Georgia from the 
reigning sovereign, George the Second, was established by 
General Oglethorpe on the Savannah as a refuge for English 
debtors and for the persecuted Protestants of Germany. Slow 
as this progress seemed, the colonies were really growing fast 
in numbers and in wealth. Their whole population amounted 
in the middle of the eighteenth century to about 1,200,000 
whites and a quarter of a million of negroes; nearly a fourth 
of that of the mother-country. The wealth of the colo- 
nists was growing even faster than their numbers. As 
yet the Southern colonies were the more productive. 
Virginia boasted of its tobacco plantations, Georgia and 
the Carolinas of their maize and rice and indigo crops, while 
New York and Pennsylvania, with the colonies of New 
England, were restricted to their whale and cod fisheries, 
their corn harvests and their timber trade. The distinction 
indeed between the Northern and Southern colonies was more 
than an industrial one. In the Southern States the preva- 
lence of slavery produced an aristocratic spirit and favored 
the creation of large estates; even the system of entails 
had been introduced among the wealthy planters of Vir- 
ginia, where many of the older English families found rep- 
resentatives in houses such as those of Fairfax and Wash- 
ington. Throughout New England, on the other hand, the 
characteristics of the Puritans, their piety, their intolerance, 
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their simplicity of life, their love of equality and tendency to 
democratic institutions, remained unchanged. In education 
and political activity New England stood far ahead of its fel- 
low colonies, for the settlement of the Puritans had been fol- 
lowed at once by the establishment of a system of local schools 
which is still the glory of America. “Every township,” it was 
enacted, “after the Lord hath increased them to the number 
of fifty householders, shall appoint one to teach all children 
to write and read; and when any town shall increase to the 
number of a hundred families, they shall set up a grammar 
school.” 

Great however as these differences were, and great as was 
to be their influence on American history, they were little 
felt as yet. In the main features of their outer organization 
the whole of the colonies stood fairly at one. In religious 
and in civil matters alike all of them contrasted sharply with 
the England at home. Religious tolerance had been brought 
about by a medley of religious faiths such as the world had 
never seen before. New England was still a Puritan strong- 
hold. In all the Southern colonies the Episcopal Church was 
established by law, and the bulk of the settlers clung to it; 
but Roman Catholics formed a large part of the population 
of Maryland. Pennsylvania was a State of Quakers. Pres- 
byterians and Baptists had fled from tests and persecutions 
to colonize New Jersey. Lutherans and Moravians from Ger- 
many abounded among the settlers of Carolina and Georgia. 
In such a chaos of creeds religious persecution became impos- 
sible. There was the same outer diversity and the same real 
unity in the political tendency and organization of the States. 
Whether the spirit of the colony was democratic, moderate, 
or oligarchical, its form of government was pretty much the 
same. The original rights of the proprietor, the projector and 
grantee of the earliest settlement, had in all cases, save in 
those of Pennsylvania and Maryland, either ceased to exist 
or fallen into desuetude. The government of each colony lay 
in a House of Assembly elected by the people at large, with 
a Council sometimes elected, sometimes nominated by the 
Governor, and a Governor either elected, or appointed by the 
Crown. With the appointment of these Governors all ad- 
ministrative interference on the part of the Government at 
home practically ended. The colonies were left by a happy 
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neglect to themselves. It was wittily said at a later day that 
‘Mr. Grenville lost America because he read the American 
despatches, which none of his predecessors ever did.” There 
was little room indeed for any interference within the limits 
of the colonies. Their privileges were secured by royal charters. 
Their Assemblies alone exercised the right of internal taxa- 
tion, and they exercised it sparingly. Walpole, like Pitt after- 
wards, set roughly aside the project for an American excise. 
“T have Old England set against me,” he said, “by this 
measure, and do you think I will have New England too?” 
Even in matters of trade the supremacy of the mother coun- 
try was far from being a galling one. There were some small 
import duties, but they were evaded by a well-understood sys- 
tem of smuggling. The restriction of trade with the colonies 
to Great Britain was more than compensated by the com- 
mercial privileges which the Americans enjoyed as British 
subjects. As yet, therefore, there was nothing to break the 
good-will which the colonists felt towards the mother country, 
while the danger of French aggression drew them closely to it. 
But strong as the attachment of the Americans to Britain 
seemed at the close of the war, keen lookers-on saw in the 
very completeness of Pitt’s triumph a danger to their future 
union. The presence of the French in Canada, their designs 
in the west, had thrown America for protection on the mother- 
country. But with the conquest of Canada all need of this 
protection was removed. The attitude of England towards 
its distant dependency became one of mere possession: and 
differences of temper, which had till now been thrown into the 
background by the higher need for union, started into a 
new prominence. If questions of trade and taxation awoke 
murmurings and disputes, behind these grievances lay an un- 
easy dread at the democratic form which the government and 
society of the colonies had taken, and at the “levelling prin- 
ciples ” which prevailed. 

To check this republican spirit, to crush all dreams of 
severance, and to strengthen the unity of the British Empire 
was one of the chief aims of the young sovereign who mounted 
the throne on the death of his grandfather in 1760. For the 
first and last time since the accession of the House of Han- 
over England saw a King who was resolved to play a part in 
English politics; and the part which George the Third suc- 
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ceeded in playing was undoubtedly a memorable one. In ten 
years he reduced government to a shadow, and turned the 
loyalty of his subjects at home into disaffection. In twenty 
he had forced the American colonies into revolt and indepen- 
dence, and brought England to what then seemed the brink 
of ruin. Work such as this has sometimes been done by very 
great men, and often by very wicked and profligate men; but 
George was neither profligate nor great. He had a smaller 
mind than any English king before him save James the Second. 
He was wretchedly educated, and his natural powers were 
of the meanest sort. Nor had he the capacity for using greater 
minds than his own by which some sovereigns have con- 
cealed their natural littleness. On the contrary, his only feel- 
ing towards great men was one of jealousy and hate. He 
longed for the time when “ decrepitude or death” might put 
an end to Pitt; and even when death had freed him from “ this 
trumpet of sedition,” he denounced the proposal for a public 
monument to the great statesman as “an offensive measure 
to me personally.” But dull and petty as his temper was, he 
was clear as to his purpose and obstinate in the pursuit of it. 
And his purpose was to rule. “ George,” his mother, the 
Princess of Wales, had continually repeated to him in youth, 
“George, be king.” He called himself always “a Whig of 
the Revolution,” and he had no wish to undo the work which 
he believed the Revolution to have done. But he looked on 
the subjection of his two predecessors to the will of their min- 
isters as no real part of the work of the Revolution, but as 
a usurpation of that authority which the Revolution had left 
to the crown. And to this usurpation he was determined not 
to submit. His resolve was to govern, not to govern against 
law, but simply to govern, to be freed from the dictation of 
parties and ministers, and to be in effect the first Minister 
of the State. How utterly incompatible such a dream was 
with the Parliamentary constitution of the country as it had 
received its final form from Sunderland it is easy to see; but 
George was resolved to carry out his dream. And in carry- 
ing it out he was aided by the circumstances of the time. The 
spell of Jacobitism was broken by the defeat of Charles 
Edward, and the later degradation of his life wore finally 
away the thin coating of disloyalty which clung to the clergy 
and the squires. They were ready again to take part in poli- 
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tics, and in the accession of a king who, unlike his two prede- 
cessors, was no stranger but an Englishman, who had been 
born in England and spoke English, they found the oppor- 
tunity they desired. From the opening of the reign Tories 
gradually appeared again at court. It was only slowly indeed 
that the party as a whole swung round to a steady support 
of the Government; but their action told at once on the com- 
plexion of English politics. Their withdrawal from public 
affairs had left them untouched by the progress of political 
ideas since the Revolution of 1688, and when they returned 
to political life it was to invest the new sovereign with all 
the reverence which they had bestowed on the Stuarts. A 
“ King’s party ” was thus ready made to his hand; but George 
was able to strengthen it by a vigorous exertion of the power 
and influence which was still left to the Crown. All promo- 
tion in the Church, all advancement in the army, a great 
number of places in the civil administration and about the 
court, were still at the King’s disposal. If this vast mass of 
patronage had been practically usurped by the ministers of 
his predecessors, it was resumed and firmly held by George 
the Third; and the character of the House of Commons made 
patronage, as we have seen, a powerful engine in its manage- 
ment. George had one of Walpole’s weapons in his hands, 
and he used it with unscrupulous energy to break up the 
party which Walpole had held so long together. He saw 
that the Whigs were divided among themselves by the factious 
spirit which springs from a long hold of office, and that they 
were weakened by the rising contempt with which the coun- 
try at large regarded the selfishness and corruption of its 
representatives. More than thirty years before, Gay had set 
the leading statesmen of the day on the public stage under 
the guise of highwaymen and pickpockets. “It is difficult 
to determine,” said the witty playwright, “ whether the fine 
gentlemen imitate the gentlemen of the road, or the gentle- 
men of the road the fine gentlemen.” And now that the “ fine 
gentlemen ” were represented by hoary jobbers such as New- 
castle, the public contempt was fiercer than ever, and men 
turned sickened from the intrigues and corruption of party 
to a young sovereign who aired himself in a character which 
Bolingbroke had invented, as a Patriot King. 

Had Pitt and Newcastle held together, supported as the 
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one was by the commercial classes, the other by the Whig 
families and the whole machinery of Parliamentary manage- 
ment, George must have struggled in vain. But the ministry 
was already disunited. The Whigs, attached to peace by the 
traditions of Walpole, dismayed at the enormous expenditure, 
and haughty with the pride of a ruling oligarchy, were in 
silent revolt against the war and the supremacy of the Great 
Commoner. It was against their will that he rejected propo- 
sals of peace from France which would have secured to Eng- 
land all her conquests on the terms of a desertion of Prussia, 
and that his steady support enabled Frederick still to hold 
out against the terrible exhaustion of an unequal struggle. 
The campaign of 1760 indeed was one of the grandest efforts 
of Frederick’s genius. Foiled in an attempt on Dresden, he 
again saved Silesia by a victory at Liegnitz, and hurled back 
an advance of Daun by a victory at Torgau; while Ferdinand 
of Brunswick held his ground as of old along the Weser. But 
even victories drained Frederick’s strength. Men and money 
alike failed him. It was impossible for him to strike another 
great blow, and the ring of enemies again closed slowly round 
him. His one remaining hope lay in the firm support of Pitt, 
and triumphant as his policy had been, Pitt was tottering to 
his fall. The envy and resentment of his colleagues at his 
undisguised supremacy found a supporter in the young King. 
The Earl of Bute, a mere Court favorite, with the temper 
and abilities of a gentleman usher, was forced into the Cabinet. 
As he was known to be his master’s mouthpiece, a peace- 
party was at once formed; but Pitt showed no signs of giving 
way. In 1761 he proposed a vast extension of the war. He 
had learnt the signature of a treaty which brought into force 
the Family Compact between the Courts of Paris and Madrid, 
and of a special convention which bound the last to declare 
war on England at the close of the year. Pitt proposed to 
anticipate the blow by an instant seizure of the treasure fleet 
which was on its way from the Indies to Cadiz, by occupying 
the Isthmus of Panama, and by an attack on the Spanish 
dominions in the New World. But his colleagues shrank 
from plans so vast and daring; and Newcastle was backed 
in his resistance by the bulk of the Whigs. The King openly 
supported them. It was in vain that Pitt enforced his threat 
of resignation by declaring himself responsible to “the people ;” 
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and the resignation of his post in October changed the face 
of European affairs. 

“Pitt disgraced!” wrote a French philosopher, “ it is worth 
two victories to us!” Frederick on the other hand was almost 
driven to despair. But George saw in the removal of his 
powerful minister an opening for the realization of his long- 
cherished plans. Pitt’s appeal had been heard by the people 
at large. When he went to Guildhall the Londoners hung 
on his carriage wheels, hugged his footmen, and even kissed 
his horses. Their break with Pitt was in fact the death-blow 
of the Whigs. Newcastle found he had freed himself from 
the great statesman only to be driven from office by a series 
of studied mortifications from his young master; and the 
more powerful of his Whig colleagues followed him into re- 
tirement. George saw himself triumphant over the two great 
forces which had hampered the free action of the Crown, “ the 
power which arose,” in Burke’s words, “ from popularity, 
and the power which arose from political connection;” and 
the rise of Lord Bute to the post of First Minister marked 
the triumph of the King. He took office simply as an agent 
of the King’s will; and the King’s will was to end the war. 
In the spring of 1762 Frederick, who still held his ground 
stubbornly against fate, was brought to the brink of ruin by 
a withdrawal of the English subsidies; it was in fact only his 
dogged resolution and a sudden change in the policy of Russia, 
which followed on the death of his enemy the Czarina Eliza- 
beth, that enabled him at last to retire from the struggle in 
the Treaty of Hubertsburg without the loss of an inch of 
territory. George and Lord Bute had already purchased peace 
at a very different price. With a shameless indifference to the 
national honor they not only deserted Frederick, but they 
offered to negotiate a peace for him on the basis of a cession 
of Silesia to Maria Theresa and East Prussia to the Czarina. 
The issue of the strife with Spain saved England from humilia- 
tion such as this. Pitt’s policy of instant attack had been 
justified by a Spanish declaration of war three weeks after 
his fall; and the year 1762 saw triumphs which vindicated 
his confidence in the issue of the new struggle. Martinique, 
the strongest and wealthiest of the French West Indian pos- 
sessions, was conquered at the opening of the year, and its 
conquest was followed by those of Grenada, St. Lucia, and 
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St. Vincent. In the summer the reduction of Havana brought 
with it the gain of the rich Spanish colony of Cuba. The 
Philippines, the wealthiest of the Spanish colonies in the 
Pacific, yielded to a British fleet. It was these losses that 
brought about the Peace of Paris. So eager was Bute to 
end the war that he contented himself in Europe with the 
recovery of Minorca, while he restored Martinique to France, 
and Cuba and the Philippines to Spain. The real gains of 
Britain were in India and America, In the first the French 
abandoned all right to any military settlement. From the sec- 
ond they wholly withdrew. To England they gave up Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Louisiana as far as the Mississippi, while 
they resigned the rest of that province to Spain, in compen- 
sation for its surrender of Florida to the British Crown. 
The anxiety which the young King showed for peace 
abroad sprang mainly from his belief that peace was needful 
for success in the struggle for power at home. So long as 
the war lasted Pitt’s return to office and the union of the 
Whigs under his guidance was an hourly danger. But with 
peace the King’s hands were free. He could count on the dis- 
sensions of the Whigs, on the new-born loyalty of the Tories, 
on the influence of the Crown patronage which he had taken 
into his own hands. But what he counted on most of all was 
the character of the House of Commons. At a time when it 
had become all-powerful in the State, the House of Com- 
mons had ceased in any real and effective sense to be a repre- 
sentative body at all. That changes in the distribution of seats 
were called for by the natural shiftings of population and wealth 
since the days of Edward the First had been recognized as 
early as the Civil Wars; but the reforms of the Long Parlia- 
ment were cancelled at the Restoration. From the time of 
Charles the Second to that of George the Third not a single ef- 
fort had been made to meet the growing abuses of our parlia- 
mentary system. Great towns like Manchester or Birming- 
ham remained without a member, while members still sat for 
boroughs which, like Old Sarum, had actually vanished from 
the face of the earth. The effort of the Tudor sovereigns 
to establish a Court party in the House by a profuse creation 
of boroughs, most of which were mere villages then in the 
hands of the Crown, had ended in the appropriation of these 
seats by the neighboring landowners, who bought and sold 
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them as they bought and sold their own estates. Even in 
towns which had a real claim to representation, the narrow- 
ing of municipal privileges ever since the fourteenth century 
to a small part of the inhabitants, and in many cases the 
restriction of electoral rights to the members of the governing 
corporation, rendered their representation a mere name. The 
choice of such places hung simply on the purse or influence 
of politicians. Some were “the King’s boroughs,” others 
obediently returned nominees of the Ministry of the day, 
others were “close boroughs” in the hands of jobbers like 
the Duke of Newcastle, who at one time returned a third of 
all the borough members in the House. The counties and the 
great commercial towns could alone be said to exercise any 
real right of suffrage, though the enormous expense of con- 
testing such constituencies practically left their representa- 
tion in the hands of the great local families. But even in 
the counties the suffrage was ridiculously limited and un- 
equal. Out of a population of eight millions, only a hundred 
and sixty thousand were electors at all. How far such a 
House was from really representing English opinion we see 
from the fact that in the height of its popularity Pitt could 
hardly find a seat in it. Purchase was becoming more and 
more the means of entering Parliament. Seats were bought 
and sold in the open market at a price which rose to four 
thousand pounds, and we can hardly wonder that a reformer 
could allege without a chance of denial, “ This House is not 
a representative of the people of Great Britain. It is the 
representative of nominal boroughs, of ruined and extermi- 
nated towns, of noble families, of wealthy individuals, of for- 
eigns potentates.” The meanest motives naturally told on a 
body returned by such constituencies, cut off from the influence 
of public opinion by the secrecy of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and yet invested with almost boundless authority. Wal- 
pole and Newcastle had made bribery and borough-jobbing 
the base of their power. George the Third seized it in his 
turn as a base of the power he proposed to give to the Crown. 
The royal revenue was employed to buy seats and to buy 
votes. Day by day George himself scrutinized the voting- 
list of the two Houses, and distributed rewards and punish- 
ments as members voted according to his will or no. Promo- 
tion in the civil service, preferment in the Church, rank in the 
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army, was reserved for “the King’s friends.” Pensions and 
court places were used to influence debates. Bribery was em- 
ployed on a scale never known before. Under Bute’s ministry 
an office was opened at the Treasury for the purchase of mem- 
bers, and twenty-five thousand pounds are said to have been 
spent in a single day. 

The result of these measures was soon seen in the tone 
of the Parliament. Till now it had bowed beneath the great- 
ness of Pitt; but in the teeth of his denunciation the provisions 
of the Peace of Paris were approved by a majority of five to 
one. “ Now indeed,” cried the Princess Dowager, “my son 
is king.” But the victory was hardly won when King and 
minister found themselves battling with a storm of popular 
ill-will such as never since the overthrow of the Stuarts as- 
sailed the throne. Violent and reckless as it was, the storm 
only marked a fresh advance in the re-awakening of public 
opinion. The Parliament indeed had become supreme, and 
in theory the Parliament was a representative of the whole 
English people. But in actual fact the bulk of the English 
people found itself powerless to control the course of English 
government. For the first and last time in our history Par- 
liament was unpopular and its opponents sure of popularity. 
The House of Commons was more corrupt than ever, and it 
was the slave of the King. The King still called himself a 
Whig, yet he was reviving a system of absolutism which 
Whiggism had long made impossible. His minister was a 
mere favorite, and in Englishmen’s eyes a foreigner. The 
masses saw this, but they saw no way of mending it. They 
had no means of influencing the Government they hated save 
by sheer violence. They came therefore to the front with their 
old national and religious bigotry, their long-nursed dislike 
of the Hanoverian Court, their long-nursed habits of violence 
and faction, their long-nursed hatred of Parliament, but with 
no means of expressing them save riot and uproar. Bute 
found himself the object of a sudden and universal hatred; 
and in 1763 he withdrew from office as a means of allaying the 
storm of popular indignation. But the King was made of more 
stubborn stuff than his minister. If he suffered his favorite 
to resign he still regarded him as the real head of administra- 
tion; for the ministry which Bute left behind him consisted 
simply of the more courtly of his colleagues. George Gren- 
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ville was its nominal chief, but its measures were still secretly 
dictated by the favorite. Charles Townshend and the Duke 
of Bedford, the two ablest of the Whigs who had remained 
with Bute after Newcastle’s dismissal, refused to join it; and 
its one man of ability was Lord Shelburne, a young Irishman. 
It was in fact only the disunion of its opponents which allowed 
it to hold its ground. Townshend and Bedford remained apart 
from the main body of the Whigs, and both sections held 
aloof from Pitt. George had counted on the divisions of the 
opposition in forming such a ministry; and he counted on 
the weakness of the ministry to make it the creature of his 
will. But Grenville had no mind to be a puppet either of the 
King or of Bute; and the conflicts between the King and his 
minister soon became so bitter that George appealed in despair 
to Pitt to form a ministry. Never had Pitt shown a nobler 
patriotism or a grander self-command than in the reception 
he gave to this appeal. He set aside all resentment at his 
own expulsion from office by Newcastle and the Whigs, and 
made the return to office of the whole party, with the excep- 
tion of Bedford, a condition of his own. George however 
refused to comply with terms which would have defeated his 
designs. The result left Grenville as powerful as he had been 
weak. Bute ceased to exercise any political influence. On 
the other hand, Bedford joined Grenville with his whole party, 
and the ministry thus became strong and compact. 
Grenville’s one aim was to enforce the supremacy of Par- 
liament over subject as over King. He therefore struck fiercely 
at the new force of opinion which had just shown its power in 
the fall of Bute. The opinion of the country no sooner found 
itself unrepresented in Parliament than it sought an outlet 
in the Press. In spite of the removal of the censorship after 
the Revolution the Press had been slow to attain any political 
influence. Under the first two Georges its progress had been 
hindered by the absence of great topics for discussion, the 
worthlessness of the writers, and above all the lethargy of 
the time. It was in fact not till the accession of George the 
Third that the impulse which Pitt had given to the national 
spirit, and the rise of a keener interest in politics, raised the 
Press into a political power. The nation found in it a court 
of appeal from the Houses of Parliament. The journals be- 
came organs for that outburst of popular hatred which drove 
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Lord Bute from office; and in the North Briton John Wilkes 
led the way by denouncing the Cabinet and the Peace with 
peculiar bitterness, and venturing to attack the hated minister 
by name. Wilkes was a worthless profligate, but he had a 
remarkable faculty of enlisting popular sympathy on his side, 
and by a singular irony of fortune he became the chief instru- 
ment in bringing about three of the greatest advances which 
our Constitution has ever made. He woke the nation to a 
conviction of the need for Parliamentary reform by his de- 
fence of the rights of constituencies against the despotism of 
the House of Commons. He took the lead in the struggle 
which put an end to the secrecy of Parliamentary proceedings. 
He was the first to establish the right of the Press to discuss 
public affairs. In his attack on the ministry of Lord Bute, how- 
ever he was simply an organ of the general discontent. It 
was indeed his attack which more than all else determined 
Bute to withdraw from office. But Grenville was of a stouter 
stuff than the court favorite, and his administration was hardly 
reformed when he struck at the growing opposition to Parlia- 
ment by a blow at its leader. In “ Number 45” of the North 
Briton Wilkes had censured the speech from the throne at 
the opening of Parliament, and a “ general warrant” by the 
Secretary of State was issued against the “authors, printers, 
and publishers of this seditious libel.” Under this warrant 
forty-nine persons were seized for a time; and in spite of his 
privilege as a member of Parliament Wilkes himself was sent 
to the Tower. The arrest however was so utterly illegal that 
he was at once released by the Court of Common Pleas; but 
he was immediately prosecuted for libel. While the paper 
which formed the subject for prosecution was still before the 
courts of justice it was condemned by the House of Commons 
as a “false, scandalous, and seditious libel.” The House of 
Lords at the same time voted a pamphlet found among 
Wilkes’s papers to be blasphemous, and advised a prosecu- 
tion. Wilkes fled to France, and was in 1764 expelled from 
the House of Commons. But the assumption of an arbitrary 
judicial power by both Houses, and the system of terror which 
Grenville put in force against the Press by issuing two hun- 
dred injunctions against different journals, roused a storm of 
indignation throughout the country. Every street resounded 
with cries of “ Wilkes and Liberty.” It was soon clear that 
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opinion had been embittered rather than silenced by the blow 
at Wilkes; and, six years later, the failure of the prosecution 
directed against an anonymous journalist named “ Junius ” 
for his letter to the King established the right of the Press 
to criticize the conduct not of ministers or Parliament only, 
but of the sovereign himself. 

The same narrowness of view, the same honesty of pur- 
pose, the same obstinacy of temper, were shown by Grenville 
in a yet more important struggle, a struggle with the American 
Colonies. Pitt had waged war with characteristic profusion, 
and he had defrayed the cost of the war by enormous loans. 
At the time of the Peace of Paris the public debt stood at a 
hundred and forty millions. The first need therefore which 
met Bute after the conclusion of the Peace was that of making 
provision for the new burthens which the nation had incurred, 
and as these had been partly incurred in the defence of the 
American Colonies it was the general opinion of Englishmen 
that the Colonies should bear a share of them. In this opinion 
Bute and the King concurred. But their plans went further 
than mere taxation. The new minister declared himself re- 
solved on a rigorous execution of the Navigation laws, laws 
by which a monopoly of American trade was secured to the 
mother-country, on the raising of a revenue within the Col- 
onies for the discharge of the debt, and above all on impress- 
ing upon the colonists a sense of their dependence upon Britain. 
The direct trade between America and the French or Spanish 
West Indian islands had hitherto been fettered by prohibitory 
duties, but these had been easily evaded by a general system 
of smuggling. The duties were now reduced, but the reduced 
duties were rigorously exacted, and a considerable naval force 
was despatched to the American coast with a view of sup- 
pressing the clandestine trade with the foreigner. The revenue 
which was expected from this measure was to be supplemented 
by an internal Stamp Tax, a tax on all legal documents issued 
within the Colonies. The plans of Bute had fallen to the 
ground on his retirement from office. But Grenville had fully 
concurred in the financial part at least of Bute’s designs; and, 
now that he found himself at the head of a strong ad- 
ministration, he proceeded to carry out the plans which had 
been devised for the purpose of raising both an external and 
internal revenue from America. One of his first steps was 
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to suppress, by a rigid enforcement of the Navigation laws, 
the contraband trade which had grown up between the Ameri- 
can ports and the adjacent Spanish islands. Harsh and un- 
wise as these measures seemed, the colonists owned their 
legality; and their resentment only showed itself in a pledge 
to use no British manufactures till the restrictions were re- 
laxed. But the next scheme of the Minister—his proposal 
to introduce internal taxation within the bounds of the Colonies 
themselves by reviving the project of an excise or stamp duty, 
which Walpole’s good sense had rejected—was of another 
order from his schemes for suppressing the contraband traffic. 
Unlike the system of the Navigation Acts, it was a gigantic 
change in the whole actual relations of England and its Col- 
onies. They met it therefore in another spirit. Taxation and 
representation, they asserted, went hand in hand. America 
had no representatives in the British Parliament. The repre- 
sentatives of the colonists met in their own colonial assemblies, 
and all save the Pennsylvanians protested strongly against the 
interference of Parliament with their right of self-taxation. 
Massachusetts marked accurately the position she took. “ Pro- 
hibitions of trade are neither equitable nor just; but the power 
of taxing is the grand barrier of British liberty. If that is 
once broken down, all is lost.” The distinction was accepted 
by the assembly of every colony; and it was with their protest 
that they despatched Benjamin Franklin, who had risen from 
his position as a working printer in Philadelphia to high 
repute among scientific discoverers, as their agent to England. 
In England however Franklin found few who recognized the 
distinction which the colonists had drawn. Grenville had no 
mind to change his plans without an assurance, which Franklin 
could not give, of a union of the Colonies to tax themselves ; 
and the Stamp Act was passed through both Houses with less 
opposition than a turnpike bill. 

The Stamp Act was hardly passed when an insult offered 
to the Princess Dowager, by the exclusion of her name from 
a Regency Act, brought to a head the quarrel which had long 
been growing between the ministry and the King. George 
again offered power to William Pitt. But Pitt stood absolutely 
alone. The one friend who remained to him, his brother-in- 
law, Lord Temple, refused to aid in an attempt to construct a 
Cabinet; and he felt himself too weak, when thus deserted, 
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to hold his ground in any ministerial combination with the 
Whigs. The King turned for help to the main body of the 
Whigs, now headed by the Marquis of Rockingham. The 
weakness of the ministry which Rockingham formed in July, 
1765, was seen in its slowness to deal with American affairs. 
Franklin had seen no other course for the Colonies, when the 
obnoxious Acts were passed, but that of submission. But 
submission was the last thing the colonists dreamed of. Every- 
where through New England riots broke out on the news of 
the arrival of the stamped paper ; and the frightened collectors 
resigned their posts. Northern and Southern States were 
drawn together by the new danger. The assembly of Virginia 
was the first to formally deny the right of the British Parlia- 
ment to meddle with internal taxation, and to demand the 
repeal of the acts. Massachusetts not only adopted the denial 
and the demand as its own, but proposed a Congress of dele- 
gates from all the colonial assemblies to provide for common 
and united action; and in October, 1765, this Congress met 
to repeat the protest and petition of Virginia. The news of 
its assembly reached England at the end of the year, and at 
once called Pitt to the front when the Houses met in the 
spring of 1766. As a minister he had long since rejected a 
similar scheme for taxing the Colonies. He had been ill and 
absent from Parliament when the Stamp Act was passed, but 
he adopted to the full the constitutional claim of America. 
He gloried in a resistance which was denounced in Parliament 
as rebellion. “In my opinion,” he said, “this kingdom has 
no right to lay a tax on the Colonies. . . . America is obsti- 
nate! America is almost in open rebellion! Sir, I rejoice 
that America has resisted. Three millions of people so dead 
to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be 
slaves would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the 
rest.” 

Their was a general desire that Pitt should return to office; 
but the negotiations for his union with the Whigs broke down. 
The radical difference between their policy and that of Pitt 
was now in fact defined for them by the keenest political 
thinker of the day. Edmund Burke had come to London in 
1750 as a poor and unknown Irish adventurer. The learning 
which at once won him the friendship of Johnson, and the 
imaginative power which enabled him to give his learning a 
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living shape, promised him a philosophical and literary career ; 
but instinct drew Burke to politics; he became secretary to 
Lord Rockingham, and in 1765 entered Parliament under his 
patronage. His speeches on the Stamp Acts at once lifted 
him into fame. The heavy Quaker-like figure, the scratch 
wig, the round spectacles, the cumbrous roll of paper which 
loaded Burke’s pocket, gave little promise of a great orator 
and less of the characteristics of his oratory—its passionate 
ardor, its poetic fancy, its amazing prodigality of resources; 
the dazzling succession in which irony, pathos, invective, ten- 
derness, the most brilliant word-pictures, the coolest argu- 
ment followed each other. It was an eloquence indeed of a 
wholly new order in English experience. Walpole’s clear- 
ness of statement, Pitt’s appeals to emotion, were exchanged 
for the impassioned expression of a distinct philosophy of 
politics. “I have learned more from him than from all the 
books I ever read,” Fox cried at a later time, with a burst of 
generous admiration. The philosophical cast of Burke’s rea- 
soning was unaccompanied by any philosophical coldness of 
tone or phrase. The groundwork indeed of his nature was 
poetic. His ideas, if conceived by the reason, took shape and 
color from the splendor and fire of his imagination. A nation 
was to him a great living society, so complex in its relations, 
and whose institutions were so interwoven with glorious events 
in the past, that to touch it rudely was a sacrilege. Its con- 
stitution was no artificial scheme of government, but an ex- 
quisite balance of social forces which was in itself a natural 
outcome of its history and development. His temper was in 
this way conservative, but his conservatism sprang not from 
a love of inaction but from a sense of the value of social order, 
and from an imaginative reverence for all that existed. Every 
institution was hallowed to him by the clear insight with which 
he discerned its relations to the past, and its subtle connection 
with the social fabric around it. To touch even an anomaly 
seemed to Burke to be risking the ruin of a complex structure 
of national order which it had cost centuries to build up. “The 
equilibrium of the Constitution,” he said, “has something so 
delicate about it, that the least displacement may destroy it.” 
“It is a difficult and dangerous matter even to touch so com- 
plicated a machine.” Perhaps the readiest refutation of such 
a theory was to be found in its influence on Burke’s practical 
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dealing with politics. In the great question indeed which 
fronted him as he entered Parliament, it served him well. No 
man has ever seen with deeper insight the working of those 
natural forces which build up communities, or which group 
communities into empires; and in the actual state of the Ameri- 
can Colonies he saw a result of such forces which only mad- 
men and pedants would disturb. But Burke’s theory was less 
fitted to the state of politics at home. He looked on the Revo- 
lution of 1688 as the final establishment of English institu- 
tions. His aim was to keep England as the Revolution had 
left 11, and under the rule of the great nobles who were faithful 
to the Revolution. He gave his passionate adhesion to the 
inaction of the Whigs. He made an idol of Lord Rocking- 
ham, an honest man, but the weakest of party leaders. He 
strove to check the corruption of Parliament by a bill for 
civil retrenchment, but he took the lead in defeating all plans 
for its reform. Though he was one of the few men in Eng- 
land who understood with Pitt the value of free industry, he 
struggled bitterly against the young Minister’s proposals to 
give freedom to Irish trade, and against his Commercial 
Treaty with France. His work seemed to be that of invest- 
ing with a gorgeous poetry the policy of timid content which 
the Whigs believed they inherited from Sir Robert Walpole; 
and the very intensity of his trust in the natural development 
of a people rendered him incapable of understanding the good 
that might come from particular laws or from special reforms. 
At this crisis then the temper of Burke squared with the temper 
of the Whig party. Rockingham and his fellow-ministers 
were driven, whether they would or no, to a practical acknowl- 
edgment of the policy which Pitt demanded; but they resolved 
that the repeal of the Stamp Acts should be accompanied by 
a formal repudiation of the principles of colonial freedom 
which Pitt had laid down. A declaratory act was brought 
in, which asserted the supreme power of Parliament over the 
Colonies “in all cases whatsoever.” The passing of this act 
was followed by the introduction of a bill for the repeal of 
the Stamp Acts; and in spite of the resistance of the King’s 
friends, a resistance instigated by George himself, the bill was 
carried by a large majority. 

From this moment the Ministry was unable to stand against 
the general sense that the first man in the country should be 
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its ruler, and bitter as was the King’s hatred of him, he was 
forced to call Pitt into office. Pitt’s aim was still to unite 
the Whig party, and though forsaken by Lord Temple, he suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in the administration which he formed 
in the summer of 1766. Though Rockingham stood coldly 
aside, some of his fellow-ministers accepted office, and they 
were reinforced by the few friends who clung to Pitt; while 
Pitt stooped to strengthen his Parliamentary support by ad- 
mitting some even of the “ King’s friends” to a share in the 
administration. But its life lay really in Pitt himself, in his 
immense popularity, and in the command which his eloquence 
gave him over the House of Commons. His acceptance of the 
Earldom of Chatham removed him to the House of Lords, 
and for a while ruined the confidence which his reputation 
for unselfishness had aided him to win. But it was from no 
vulgar ambition that Pitt laid down his title of the Great 
Commoner. It was the consciousness of failing strength which 
made him dread the storms of debate, and in a few months 
the dread became a certainty. A painful and overwhelming 
illness, the result of nervous disorganization, withdrew him 
from public affairs; and his withdrawal robbed his colleagues 
of all vigor or union. The plans which Chatham had set on 
foot for the better government of Ireland, the transfer of 
India from the Company to the Crown, and the formation of 
an alliance with Prussia and Russia to balance the Family 
Compact of the House of Bourbon, were suffered to drop. 
The one aim of the ministry which bore his name, and which 
during his retirement looked to the Duke of Grafton as its 
actual head, was simply to exist. But even existence was 
difficult; and Grafton saw himself forced to a union with the 
faction which was gathered under the Duke of Bedford, and 
to the appointment of a Tory noble as Secretary of State. 

The force of public opinion on which Pitt had relied turned 
at once against the ministry which had so drifted from its 
former position. The elections for the new Parliament were 
more corrupt than any that had been yet witnessed. How 
bitter the indignation of the country had grown was seen in 
its fresh backing of Wilkes. He seized on the opening afforded 
by the elections to return from France, and was elected mem- 
ber for Middlesex, a county the large number of whose voters 
made its choice a real expression of public opinion. The choice 
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of Wilkes was in effect a public condemnation of the House 
of Commons and the ministerial system. The ministry how- 
ever and the House alike shrank from a fresh struggle with 
the agitator; but the King was eager for the contest. After 
ten years of struggle and disappointment George had all but 
reached his aim. The two forces which had as yet worsted 
him were both of them paralyzed. The Whigs were fatally 
divided, and discredited in the eyes of the country by their 
antagonism to Pitt. Pitt, on the other hand, was suddenly 
removed from the stage. The ministry was without support 
in the country; and for Parliamentary support it was forced 
to lean more and more on the men who looked for direction 
to the King himself. One form of opposition alone remained 
in the public discontent; and at this he struck more fiercely 
than ever.. “I think it highly expedient to apprise you,” he 
wrote to Lord North, “ that the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes ap- 
pears to be very essential, and must be effected.” The Min- 
isters and the House of Commons bowed to his will. By his 
non-appearance in court when charged with libel, Wilkes had 
become an outlaw, and he was now thrown into prison on 
his outlawry. Dangerous riots broke out in London and over 
the whole country. The Ministry were torn with dissensions. 
The announcement of Lord Shelburne’s purpose to resign 
office was followed by the resignation of Chatham himself; 
and his withdrawal from the Cabinet which traded on his 
name left the Ministry wholly dependent on the King. In 
1769 Wilkes was brought before the bar of the House of 
Commons on a charge of libel, a crime which was cognizable 
in the ordinary courts of law; and was expelled from Parlia- 
ment. He was at once re-elected by the shire of Middlesex. 
Violent and oppressive as the course of the House of Commons 
had been, it had as yet acted within its strict right, for no 
one questioned its possession of a right of expulsion. But 
the defiance of Middlesex led it now to go further. It resolved, 
“That Mr. Wilkes, having been in this session of Parliament 
expelled the House, was and is incapable of being elected 
a member to serve in the present Parliament ;” and it issued a 
writ for a fresh election. Middlesex answered this insolent 
claim to limit the free choice of a constituency by again re- 
turning Wilkes; and the House was driven by its anger to 
a fresh and more outrageous usurpation. It again expelled 
Vou. II.—a 
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the member for Middlesex; and on his return for the third 
time by an immense majority, it voted that the candidate 
whom he had defeated, Colonel Luttrell, ought to have been 
returned, and was the legal representative of Middlesex. The 
Commons had not only limited at their own arbitrary discre- 
tion the free election of the constituency, but they had trans- 
ferred its rights to themselves by seating Luttrell as member 
in defiance of the deliberate choice of Wilkes by the free- 
holders of Middlesex. The country at once rose indignantly 
against this violation of constitutional law. Wilkes was elected 
an Alderman of London; and the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Livery petitioned the King to dissolve the Parliament. A 
remonstrance from London and Westminster said boldly that 
“there is a time when it is clearly demonstrable that men 
cease to be representatives. That time is now arrived. The 
House of Commons do not represent the people.” Mean- 
while a writer who styled himself Junius attacked the Gov- 
ernment in letters, which, rancorous and unscrupulous as was 
their tone, gave a new power to the literature of the press 
by their clearness and terseness of statement, the finish of their 
style, and the terrible vigor of their invective. 

The storm however beat idly on the obstinacy of the King. 
The printer of the letters was prosecuted, and the petitions 
and remonstrances of London were haughtily rejected. At 
the beginning of 1770 a cessation of the disease which had 
long held him prostrate enabled Chatham to reappear in the 
House of Lords. He at once denounced the usurpations of 
the Commons, and brought in a bill to declare them illegal. 
But his genius made him the first to see that remedies of 
this sort were inadequate to meet evils which really sprang 
from the fact that the House of Commons no longer repre- 
sented the people of England; and he mooted a plan for its 
reform by an increase of the county members, who then formed 
the most independent portion of the House. Further he could 
not go, for even in the proposals he made he stood almost 
alone. The Tories and the King’s friends were not likely to 
welcome schemes which would lessen the King’s influence. 
The Whigs under Lord Rockingham had no sympathy with 
Parliamentary reform; and they shrank with haughty dis- 
dain from the popular agitation in which public opinion was 
forced to express itself, and which Chatham, while censuring 
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its extravagance, deliberately encouraged. It is from the 
quarrel between Wilkes and the House of Commons that we 
may date the influence of public meetings on English politics. 
The gatherings of the Middlesex electors in his support were 
preludes to the great meetings of Yorkshire freeholders in 
which the question of Parliamentary reform rose into impor- 
tance; and it was in the movement for reform, and the estab- 
lishment of corresponding committees throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of promoting it, that the power of political 
agitation first made itself felt. Political societies and clubs 
took their part in this quickening and organization of public 
opinion: and the spread of discussion, as well as the influence 
which now began to be exercised by the appearance of vast 
numbers of men in support of any political movement, proved 
that Parliament would soon have to reckon with the senti- 
ments of the people at large. 

But an agent far more effective than popular agitation was 
preparing to bring the force of public opinion to bear on 
Parliament itself. We have seen how much of the corruption 
of the House of Commons sprang from the secrecy of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, but this secrecy was the harder to pre- 
serve as the nation woke to a greater interest in its own affairs. 
From the accession of the Georges imperfect reports on the 
more important discussions began to be published under the 
title of “The Senate of Lilliput,’ and with feigned names 
or simple initials to denote the speakers. Obtained by stealth 
and often merely recalled by memory, such reports were natur- 
ally inaccurate; and their inaccuracy was eagerly seized on 
as a pretext for enforcing the rules which guarded the secrecy 
of proceedings in Parliament. In 1771 the Commons issued 
a proclamation forbidding the publication of debates; and six 
printers, who set it at defiance, were summoned to the bar 
of the House. One who refused to appear was arrested by 
its messenger; but the arrest at once brought the House into 
conflict with the magistrates of London. They set aside the 
proclamation as without legal force, released the printers, and 
sent the messenger to prison for an unlawful arrest. The 
House sent the Lord Mayor to the Tower, but the cheers of 
the crowds which followed him on his way told that public 
opinion was again with the Press, and the attempt to hinder 
its publication of Parliamentary proceedings dropped silently 
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on his release at the next prorogation. Few changes of equal 
importance have been so quietly brought about. Not only was 
the responsibility of members to their constituents made con- 
stant and effective by the publication of their proceedings, but 
the nation itself was called in to assist in the deliberations of 
its representatives. A new and wider interest in its own affairs 
was roused in the people at large, and a new political educa- 
tion was given to it through the discussion of every subject 
of national importance in the Houses and the Press. Public 
opinion, as gathered up and represented on all its sides by 
the journals of the day, became a force in practical states- 
manship, influenced the course of debates, and controlled in 
a closer and more constant way than even Parliament itself 
had been able to do the actions of the Government. The im- 
portance of its new position gave a weight to the Press which 
it had never had before. The first great English journals 
date from this time. With the Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Post, the Morning Herald, and the Times, all of which ap- 
peared in the interval between the opening years of the Ameri- 
can War and the beginning of the war with the French Revo- 
lution, journalism took a new tone of responsibility and intel- 
ligence. The hacks of Grub Street were superseded by pub- 
licists of a high moral temper and literary excellence; and 
philosophers like Coleridge, or statesmen like Canning turned 
to influence public opinion through the columns of the Press. 

But as yet these influences were feebly felt, and George 
the Third was able to set Chatham’s policy disdainfully aside, 
and to plunge into a contest far more disastrous than his con- 
test with the Press. In all the proceedings of the last few 
years, what had galled him most had been the act which averted 
a war between England and her colonies. To the King the 
Americans were already “rebels,” and the great statesman 
whose eloquence had made their claims irresistible was a 
“trumpet of sedition.” George deplored in his correspondence 
with his ministers the repeal of the Stamp Acts. “ All men 
feel,” he wrote, “that the fatal compliance in 1766 had in- 
creased the pretensions of the Americans to absolute inde- 
pendence.” In America itself the news of the repeal had been 
received with universal joy, and taken as a close of the strife. 
But on both sides there remained a pride and irritability which 
only wise handling could have allayed; and in the present 
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state of English politics wise handling was impossible. Only 
a few months indeed passed before the quarrel was re-opened ; 
for no sooner had the illness of Lord Chatham removed him 
in 1767 from any real share in public affairs, than the wretched 
admjnistration which bore his name suspended the Assembly 
of New York on its refusal to provide quarters for English 
troops, and resolved to assert British sovereignty by levying 
import duties of trivial amount at American ports. The As- 
sembly of Massachusetts was dissolved on a trifling quarrel 
with its Governor, and Boston was occupied for a time by 
British soldiers. The remonstrances of the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, however, coupled with a fall in 
the funds, warned the Ministers of the dangerous course on 
which they had entered; and in 1769 the troops were with- 
drawn, and all duties, save one, abandoned. But the King 
insisted on retaining the duty on tea; and its retention was 
enough to prevent any thorough restoration of good feeling. 
A series of petty quarrels went on in almost every colony 
between the popular Assemblies and the Governors appointed 
by the Crown, and the colonists persisted in their agreement 
to import nothing from the mother-country. As yet however 
there was no prospect of serious strife. In America the in- 
fluence of George Washington allayed the irritation of Vir- 
ginia. Massachusetts contented itself with quarrelling with 
its Governor, and refusing to buy tea so long as the duty was 
levied. In England, even Grenville, though approving the 
retention of the duty in question, abandoned all dream of 
further taxation. 

But the King was now supreme. The attack of Chatham 
in 1770 had completed the ruin of the Ministry. Those of his 
adherents who still clung to it resigned their posts; and were 
followed by the Duke of Grafton. All that remained were 
the Bedford faction and the dependents of the King; these 
were gathered under the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord North, into a ministry which was in fact a mere cloak 
for the direction of public affairs by George himself. “ Not 
only did he direct the minister,” a careful observer tells us, 
“in all important matters of foreign and domestic policy, but 
he instructed him as to the management of debates in Parlia- 
ment, suggested what motions should be made or opposed, 
and how measures should be carried. He reserved for himself 
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all the patronage, he arranged the whole cast of administra- 
tion, settled the relative place and pretensions of ministers of 
State, law officers, and members of the household, nominated 
and promoted the English and Scotch judges, appointed and 
translated bishops and deans, and dispensed other preferments 
in the Church. He disposed of military governments, regi- 
ments, and commissions, and himself ordered the marching of 
troops. He gave and refused titles, honors and pensions.” 
All this immense patronage was steadily used for the creation 
and maintenance in both Houses of Parliament of a majority 
directed by the King himself; and its weight was seen in 
the steady action of such a majority. It was seen yet more 
in the subjection to which the ministry that bore North’s name 
was reduced. George was in fact the minister through the 
twelve years of its existence, from 1770 till the close of the 
American war; and the shame of the darkest hour of Eng- 
lish history lies wholly at his door. 

His fixed purpose was to seize on the first opportunity of 
undoing the “ fatal compliance of 1766.” A trivial riot gave 
him the handle he wanted. In December, 1773, the arrival of 
some English ships laden with tea kindled fresh irritation in 
Boston, where the non-importation agreement was strictly en- 
forced. A mob in the disguise of Indians boarded the vessels 
and flung their contents into the sea. The outrage was deplored 
alike by the friends of America in England and by its own 
leading statesmen; and both Washington and Chatham were 
prepared to support the Government in its looked-for demand 
of redress. But the thought of the King was not of redress 
but of repression, and he set roughly aside the more concilia- 
tory proposals of Lord North and his fellow-ministers. They 
had already rejected as “frivolous and vexatious ” a petition 
of the Assembly of Massachusetts for the dismissal of two 
public officers whose letters home advised the withdrawal of 
free institutions from the Colonies. They now seized on the 
riot as a pretext for rigorous measures. A bill introduced 
into Parliament in the beginning of 1774 punished Boston by 
closing its port against all commerce. Another punished the 
State of Massachusetts by withdrawing the liberties it had 
enjoyed ever since the Pilgrim Fathers landed on its soil. Its 
charter was altered. The choice of its Council was trans- 
ferred from the people to the Crown, and the nomination of 
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its judges was transferred to the Governor. In the Governor, 
too, by a provision more outrageous than even these, was 
vested the right of sending all persons charged with a share 
in the late disturbances to England for trial. To enforce these 
measures of repression troops were sent to America, and 
General Gage, the commander-in-chief there, was apppointed 
Governor of Massachusetts. The King’s exultation at the 
prospect before him was unbounded. “The die,’ he wrote 
triumphantly to his minister, “is cast. The Colonies must 
either triumph or submit.” Four regiments would be enough 
to bring the Americans to their senses. They would only be 
“lions while we are lambs.” “If we take the resolute part,” 
he decided solemnly, “they will undoubtedly be very meek.” 
Unluckily, the blow at Massachusetts was received with any- 
thing but meekness. The jealousies between State and State 
were hushed by the sense that the liberties of all were in danger. 
If the British Parliament could cancel the charter of Massa- 
chusetts and ruin the trade of Boston, it could cancel the 
charter of every colony and ruin the trade of every port from 
the St. Lawrence to the coast of Georgia. All therefore 
adopted the cause of Massachusetts ; and all their Legislatures, 
save that of Georgia, sent delegates to a Congress which as- 
sembled on the 4th of September at Philadelphia. Massachu- 
setts took a yet bolder course. Not a citizen would act under 
the new laws. Its Assembly met in defiance of the Governor, 
called out the militia of the State, and provided arms and 
ammunition for it. But there was still room for reconcilia- 
tion. The resolutions of the Congress had been moderate; 
for Virginia was the wealthiest and most influential among 
the States who sent delegates; and though resolute to resist 
the new measures of the Government, Virginia still clung to 
the mother country. At home, the merchants of London and 
Bristol pleaded loudly for reconciliation; and in January, 
1775, Chatham again came forward to avert a strife he had 
once before succeeded in preventing. With characteristic 
largeness of feeling he set aside all half-measures or proposals 
of compromise. “It is not cancelling a piece of parchment,” 
he insisted, “that can win back America: you must respect 
her fears and her resentments.” The bill which he introduced 
in concert with Franklin provided for the repeal of the late 
acts and for the security of the colonial charters, abandoned 
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the claim to taxation, and ordered the recall of the troops. A 
colonial assembly was directed to meet and provide means 
by which America might contribute towards the payment of 
the public debt. 

Chatham’s measure was contemptuously rejected by the 
Lords, as was a similar measure of Burke’s by the Commons, 
and a petition of the City of London in favor of the Colonies 
by the King himself. With the rejection of these efforts at 
reconciliation began the great struggle which ended eight 
years later in the severance of the American Colonies from 
the British Crown. The Congress of delegates from the 
Colonial Legislatures at once voted measures for general de- 
fence, ordered the levy of an army, and set George Washing- 
ton at its head. No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront 
of a nation’s life. Washington was grave and courteous in 
address; his manners were simple and unpretending; his 
silence and the serene calmness of his temper spoke of a perfect 
self-mastery; but there was little in his outer bearing to re- 
veal the grandeur of soul which lifts his figure, with all the 
simple majesty of an ancient statue, out of the smaller passions, 
the meaner impulses of the world around him. What recom- 
mended him for command was simply his weight among his 
fellow-landowners of Virginia, and the experience of war 
which he had gained by service in border contests with the 
French and the Indians, as well as in Braddock’s luckless ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne. It was only as the weary 
fight went on that the colonists learned little by little the great- 
ness of their leader, his clear judgment, his heroic endurance, 
his silence under difficulties, his calmness in the hour of danger 
or defeat, the patience with which he waited, the quickness 
and hardness with which he struck, the lofty and serene sense 
of duty that never swerved from its task through resentment 
or jealousy, that never through war or peace felt the touch of 
a meaner ambition, that knew no aim save that of guarding the 
freedom of his fellow-countrymen, and no personal longing 
save that of returning to his own fireside when their freedom 
was secured. It was almost unconsciously that men learned 
to cling to Washington with a trust and faith such as few 
other men have won, and to regard him with a reverence which 
still hushes us in presence of his memory. Even America 
hardly recognized his real greatness till death set its seal on 
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“the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his fellow-countrymen.” Washington more than any of his 
fellow-colonists represented the clinging of the Virginian 
landowners to the mother-country, and his acceptance of the 
command proved that even the most moderate among them 
had no hope now save in arms. The struggle opened with a 
skirmish between a party of English troops and a detachment 
of militia at Lexington, and in a few days twenty thousand 
colonists appeared before Boston. The Congress re-assembled, 
declared the States they represented “The United Colonies 
of America,” and undertook the work of government. Mean- 
while ten thousand fresh troops landed at Boston; but the 
provincial militia seized the neck of ground which joins it to 
the mainland, and though they were driven from the heights 
of Bunker’s Hill which commanded the town, it was only after 
a desperate struggle in which their bravery put an end forever 
to the taunts of cowardice which had been levelled against 
the colonists. “ Are the Yankees cowards?” shouted the men 
of Massachusetts, as the first English attack rolled back baffled 
down the hill-side. But a far truer courage was shown in 
the stubborn endurance with which Washington’s raw militia- 
men, who gradually dwindled from sixteen thousand to ten, 
ill fed, ill armed, and with but forty-five rounds of ammuni- 
tion to each man, cooped up through the winter a force of 
ten thousand veterans in the lines of Boston. The spring of 
1776 saw them force these troops to withdraw from the city 
to New York, where the whole British army, largely rein- 
forced by mercenaries from Germany, was concentrated under 
General Howe. Meanwhile a raid of the American General, 
Arnold, nearly drove the British troops from Canada; and 
though his attempt broke down before Quebec, it showed that 
all hope of reconciliation was over. The Colonies of the south, 
the last to join in the struggle, had in fact expelled their Gov- 
ernors at the close of 1775; at the opening of the next year 
Massachusetts instructed its delegates to support a complete 
repudiation of the King’s government by the Colonies; while 
the American ports were thrown open to the world in defiance 
of the Navigation Acts. These decisive steps were followed 
by the great act with which American history begins, the 
adoption on the 4th of July, 1776, by the delegates in Congress 
of a Declaration of Independence. “We,” ran its solemn 
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words, “the representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, solemnly publish 
and declare that these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, Free and Independent States.” 

The earlier successes of the Colonists were soon followed 
by suffering and defeat. Howe, an active general with a fine | 
army at his back, cleared Long Island in August by a victory 
at Brooklyn; and Washington, whose army was weakened by 
withdrawals and defeat, and disheartened by the loyal tone 
of the State in which it was encamped, was forced to evacuate 
New York and New Jersey, and to fall back first on the Hudson 
and then on the Delaware. The Congress prepared to fly from 
Philadelphia, and a general despair showed itself in cries of 
peace. But a well-managed surprise and a daring march on 
the rear of Howe’s army restored the spirits of Washington’s 
men, and forced the English general in his turn to fall back 
on New York. The campaign of 1777 opened with a com- 
bined effort for the suppression of the revolt. An army as- 
sembled in Canada under General Burgoyne marched by way 
of the Lakes to seize the line of the Hudson, and with help 
from the army at New York to cut off New England from her 
sister provinces. Howe meanwhile sailed up the Chesapeake, 
and advanced on Philadelphia, the temporary capital of the 
United States and the seat of the Congress. The rout of his 
little army of seven thousand men at Brandywine forced 
Washington to abandon Philadelphia, and, after a bold but 
unsuccessful attack on his victors, to retire into winter quarters 
on the banks of the Schuylkill; where the unconquerable re- 
solve with which he nerved his handful of beaten and half- 
starved troops to face Howe’s army in their camp at Valley 
Forge is the noblest of his triumphs. But in the north the 
war had taken another color. When Burgoyne appeared on 
the Upper Hudson he found the road to Albany barred by an 
American force under General Gates. The spirit of New Eng- 
land, which had grown dull as the war rolled away from its 
borders, quickened again at the news of invasion and of the out- 
rages committed by the Indians whom Burgoyne employed 
among his troops. Its militia hurried from town and home- 
stead to the camp; and after a fruitless attack on the Ameri- 
can lines, Burgoyne saw himself surrounded on the heights 
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of Saratoga. On the 17th of October he was compelled to 
surrender. The news of this calamity gave force to the words 
with which Chatham at the very time of the surrender was 
pressing for peace. “ You cannot conquer America,” he cried 
when men were glorying in Howe’s successes. “If I were an 
American as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I would never lay down my arms— 
never, never, never!” Then in a burst of indignant eloquence 
he thundered against the use of the Indian and his scalping- 
knife as allies of England against her children. The proposals 
which Chatham brought forward might perhaps, in his hands, 
even yet have drawn America and the mother-country to- 
gether. His plan was one of absolute conciliation, and a federal 
union between the settlements and Great Britain which would 
have left the Colonies absolutely their own masters in all mat- 
ters of internal government, and linked only by ties of affection 
and loyalty to the general body of the Empire. But it met 
with the same fate as his previous proposals. Its rejection 
was at once followed by the news of Saratoga, and by the yet 
more fatal news that this disaster had roused the Bourbon 
Courts to avenge the humiliation of the Seven Years’ War. 
In February, 1778, France concluded an alliance with the 
States. Lord North strove to meet the blow by fresh offers 
of conciliation, and by a pledge to renounce forever the right 
of direct taxation over the Colonies; but he felt that the time 
for conciliation was past, while all hope of reducing America 
by force of arms had disappeared. George indeed was as ob- 
stinate for war as ever; and the country, stung to the quick 
by the attack of France, backed passionately the obstinacy of 
the King. But, unlike George the Third, it instinctively felt 
that if a hope still remained of retaining the friendship of the 
Colonies, and of baffling the efforts of the Bourbons, it lay 
in Lord Chatham; and in spite of the King’s resistance the 
voice of the whole country called him back to power. But 
on the eve of his return to office this last chance was shattered 
by the hand of death. Broken with age and disease, the Earl 
was borne to the House of Lords to utter in a few broken 
words his protest against the proposal to surrender America. 
“T rejoice,” he murmured, “that I am still alive to lift up 
my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and noble 
monarchy. His Majesty succeeded to an Empire as great in 
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extent as its reputation was unsullied. Seventeen years ago 
this people was the terror of the world.” He listened im- 
patiently to the reply of the Duke of Richmond, and again 
rose to his feet. But he had hardly risen when he pressed 
his hand upon his heart, and falling back in a swoon was borne 
home to die. 

From the hour of Chatham’s death England entered on a 
conflict with enemies whose circle gradually widened till she 
stood single-handed against the world. At the close of 1778 
Spain joined the league of France and America against her; 
and in the next year the joint fleets of the two powers rode 
the masters of the Channel. They even threatened a descent 
on the English coast. But dead as Chatham was, his cry woke 
a new life in England. “Shall we fall prostrate,’ he ex- 
claimed with his last breath, “ before the House of Bourbon? ” 
and the divisions which had broken the nation in its struggle 
with American liberty were hushed in the presence of this 
danger to its own existence. The weakness of the Ministry 
was compensated by the energy of England itself. For three 
years, from 1779 to 1782, General Elliott held against famine 
and bombardment the rock fortress of Gibraltar. Although 
a quarrel over the right of search banded Holland and the 
Courts of the North in an armed neutrality against her, and 
added the Dutch fleet to the number of her assailants, Eng- 
land held her own at sea. Even in America the fortune of the 
war seemed to turn. After Burgoyne’s surrender the Eng- 
lish generals had withdrawn from Pennsylvania, and bent all 
their efforts on the South where a strong royalist party still 
existed. The capture of Charleston and the successes of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1780 were rendered fruitless by the ob- 
stinate resistance of General Greene; but the States were 
weakened by bankruptcy, and unnerved by hopes of aid from 
France. Meanwhile England was winning new triumphs in 
the East. 

Since the day of Plassey, India had been fast passing into 
the hands of the merchant company whose traders but a few 
years before held only three petty factories along its coast. 
The victory which laid Bengal at the feet of Clive had been 
followed in 1760 by a victory at Wandewash, in which Colonel 
Coote’s defeat of Lally, the French Governor of Pondicherry, 
established British supremacy over Southern India. The 
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work of organization had soon to follow on that of conquest ; 
for the tyranny and corruption of the merchant-clerks who 
suddenly found themselves lifted into rulers was fast ruining 
the province of Bengal; and although Clive had profited more 
than any other by the spoils of his victory, he saw that the 
time had come when greed must give way to the responsibilities 
of power. In 1765 he returned to India, and the two years 
of his rule were in fact the most glorious years in his life. In 
the teeth of opposition from every clerk and of mutiny through- 
out the army he put down the private trading of the Com- 
pany’s servants and forbade their acceptance of gifts from 
the natives. Clive set an example of disinterestedness by 
handing over to public uses a legacy which had been left him 
by the prince he had raised to the throne of Bengal; and re- 
turned poorer than he went to face the storm his acts had 
roused among those who were interested in Indian abuses at 
home. His unsparing denunciations of the misgovernment of 
Bengal at last stirred even Lord North to interfere; and when 
the financial distress of the Company drove it for aid to Gov- 
ernment, the grant of aid was coupled with measures of ad- 
ministrative reform. The Regulating Act of 1773 established 
a Governor-General and a Supreme Court of Judicature for 
all British possessions in India, prohibited judges and members 
of Council from trading, forbade any receipt of presents from 
natives, and ordered that every act of the Directors should 
be signified to the Government to be approved or disallowed. 
The new interest which had been aroused in the subject of 
India was seen in an investigation of the whole question of 
its administration by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
Clive’s own early acts were examined with unsparing severity. 
His bitter complaint in the Lords that, Baron of Plassey as 
he was, he had been arraigned like a sheep-stealer, failed to 
prevent the passing of resolutions which censured the cor- 
ruption and treachery of the early days of British rule in India. 
Here, however, the justice of the House stopped. When his 
accusers passed from the censure of Indian misgovernment to 
the censure of Clive himself, the memory of his great deeds 
won from the House of Commons a unanimous vote, “ That 
Robert Lord Clive did at the same time render great and meri- 
torious services to his country.” 

By the Act of 1773 Warren Hastings was named Governor- 
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General of Bengal, with powers of superintendence and con- 
trol over the other presidencies. Hastings was sprung of a 
noble family which had long fallen into decay, and poverty 
had driven him in boyhood to accept a writership in the Com- 
pany’s service. Clive, whose quick eye discerned his merits, 
drew him after Plassey into political life; and the adminis- 
trative ability he showed, during the disturbed period which 
followed, raised him step by step to the post of Governor of 
Bengal. No man could have been better fitted to discharge 
the duties of the new office which the Government at home 
had created without a thought of its real greatness. Hastings 
was gifted with rare powers of organization and control. His 
first measure was to establish the direct rule of the Company 
over Bengal by abolishing the government of its native princes, 
which, though it had become nominal, hindered all plans for 
effective administration. The Nabob sank into a pensionary, 
and the Company’s new province was roughly but efficiently 
organized. Out of the clerks and traders about him Hastings 
formed that body of public servants which still remains the 
noblest product of our rule in India. The system of law and 
finance which he devised, hasty and imperfect as it necessarily 
was, was far superior to any that India had ever seen. Cor- 
ruption he put down with as firm a hand as Clive’s, but he 
won the love of the new “ civilians” as he won the love of 
the Hindoos. Although he raised the revenue of Bengal and 
was able to send home every year a surplus of half a million 
to the Company, he did this without laying a fresh burden 
on the natives or losing their good-will. His government was 
guided by an intimate knowledge of and sympathy with the 
people. At a time when their tongue was looked on simply 
as a medium of trade and business, Hastings was skilled in 
the languages of India; he was versed in native customs, and 
familiar with native feeling. We can hardly wonder that his 
popularity with the Bengalese was such as no later ruler has 
ever attained, or that after a century of great events Indian 
mothers still hush their infants with the name of Warren 
Hastings. 

As yet, though English influence was great in the south, 
Bengal alone was directly in English hands. Warren Hastings 
recognized a formidable danger to the power of Britain in 
that of the Mahrattas, freebooters of Hindoo blood whose tribes 
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had for a century past carried their raids over India from the 
hills of the western coast, and founded sovereignties in Guzerat, 
Malwa, and Tanjore, and who were bound by a slight tie of 
subjection to the Mahratta chief who reigned at Poonah. The 
policy of Hastings was to prevent the Mahrattas from over- 
running the whole of India, and taking the place which the 
Mogul Emperors had occupied. He bound native princes, as 
in Oudh or Berar, by treaties and subsidies, crushed without 
scruple the Rohillas to strengthen his ally the Nabob Vizier 
of Oudh, and watched with incessant jealousy the growth of 
powers even as distant as the Sikhs. The jealousy of France 
sought in the Mahrattas a counterpoise to the power of Britain, 
and through their chieftain the French envoys were able to set 
the whole confederacy in motion against the English presi- 
dencies. The danger was met by Hastings with characteristic 
swiftness of resolve. His difficulties were great. For two 
years he had been rendered powerless through the opposition 
of his Council; and when freed from this obstacle the Com- 
pany pressed him incessantly for money, and the Crown more 
than once strove to recall him. His own general, Sir Eyre 
Coote, was miserly, capricious, and had to be humored like 
a child. Censures and complaints reached him with every 
mail. But his calm self-command never failed. No trace of 
his embarrassments showed itself in his work. The war with 
the Mahrattas was pressed with a tenacity of purpose which 
the blunders of subordinates and the inefficiency of the soldiers 
he was forced to use never shook for a moment. Failure 
followed failure, and success had hardly been wrung from 
fortune when a new and overwhelming danger threatened from 
the south. A military adventurer, Hyder Ali, had built up a 
compact and vigorous empire out of the wreck of older princi- 
palities on the table-land of Mysore. Tyrant as he was, no 
native rule was so just as Hyder’s, no statesmanship so vigor- 
ous. He was quickwitted enough to discern the real power 
of Britain, and only the wretched blundering of the Council 
of Madras forced him at last to the conclusion that war with 
the English was less dangerous than friendship with them. 
Old as he was, his generalship retained all its energy; and 
a disciplined army, covered by a cloud of horse and backed 
by a train of artillery, poured down in 1780 on the plain of 
the Carnatic. The small British force which met him was 
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driven into Madras, and Madras itself was in danger. The 
news reached Hastings when he was at last on the verge of 
triumph over the Mahrattas; but his triumph was instantly 
abandoned, a peace was patched up, and every soldier hurried 
to Madras. The appearance of Eyre Coote checked the prog- 
ress of Hyder, and after a campaign of some months he was 
hurled back into the fastnesses of Mysore. India was the one 
quarter of the world where Britain lost nothing during the 
American war; and in the annexation of Benares, the ex- 
tension of British rule along the Ganges, the reduction of Oudh 
to virtual dependence, the appearance of English armies in 
Central India, and the defeat of Hyder, the genius of Hastings 
laid the foundation of an Indian Empire. 

But while England triumphed in the East, the face of the 
war in America was changed by a terrible disaster. Foiled 
in an attempt on North Carolina by the refusal of his fellow- 
general, Sir Henry Clinton, to assist him, Lord Cornwallis 
fell back in 1781 on Virginia, and entrenched himself in the 
lines of Yorktown. A sudden march of Washington brought 
him to the front of the English troops at a moment when the 
French fleet held at sea, and the army of Cornwallis was driven 
by famine to a surrender as humiliating as that of Saratoga. 
The news fell like a thunderbolt on the wretched Minister 
who had till now suppressed at his master’s order his own 
conviction of the uselessness of further bloodshed. Opening 
his arms and pacing wildly up and down his room, Lord North 
exclaimed “It is all over,” and resigned. England in fact 
seemed on the brink of ruin. In the crisis of the American 
struggle Ireland itself turned on her. A force of forty thou- 
sand volunteers had been raised in 1779 for the defence of the 
island against a French invasion. Threats of an armed revolt 
backed the eloquence of two Parliamentary leaders, Grattan 
and Flood, in their demand for the repeal of the Poynings’ 
Act, which took all power of initiative legislation from the 
Irish Parliament, and for the recognition of the Irish House 
of Lords as an ultimate Court of Appeal. The demands were 
in effect a claim for national independence; but there were 
no means of resisting them, for England was without a soldier 
to oppose the volunteers. The fall of Lord North recalled 
the Whigs under Lord Rockingham to office; and on Rock- 
ingham fell the double task of satisfying Ireland and of putting 
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an end, at any cost, to the war with the United States. The 
task involved in both quarters a humiliating surrender; and 
it needed indeed the bitter stress of necessity to induce the 
Houses to follow his counsels. The English Parliament aban- 
doned by a formal statute the judicial and legislative supremacy 
it had till then asserted over the Parliament of Ireland; and 
negotiations were begun with America and its allies. In the 
difficulties of England the hopes of her enemies rose high. 
Spain refused to suspend hostilities at any other price than the 
surrender of Gibraltar. France proposed that England should 
give up all her Indian conquests save Bengal. But the true 
basis of her world-power lay on the sea; and at this moment the 
command of the seas again became her own. Admiral Rodney, 
the greatest of English seamen save Nelson and Blake, had 
in January, 1780, encountered the Spanish fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, and only four of its vessels escaped to Cadiz. Two 
years later the triumphs of the French Admiral De Grasse 
called him to the West Indies, and in April, 1782, a manceuvre 
which he was the first to introduce broke his opponent’s line, 
and drove the French fleet shattered from the Atlantic. In 
September a last attack of the joint force gathered against 
Gibraltar was repulsed by the heroism of Elliott. Nor would 
America wait any longer for the satisfaction of her allies. In 
November her commissioners signed the preliminaries of a 
peace, in which Britain reserved to herself on the American 
continent only Canada and the island of Newfoundland, and 
acknowledged without reserve the independence of the United 
States. The treaty of peace with the United States was a 
prelude to treaties of peace with the Bourbon powers. France 
indeed won nothing in the treaties with which the war ended; 
Spain gained only Florida and Minorca. England, on the 
other hand, had won ground in India; she had retained Can- 
ada; her West Indian islands were intact; she had asserted 
her command of the seas. But at the close of the war there 
was less thought of what she had retained than of what she 
had lost. The American Colonies were irrecoverably gone. 
It is no wonder that in the first shock of such a loss England 
looked on herself as on the verge of ruin, or that the Bourbon 
Courts believed her position as a world-power to be practically 
at an end. How utterly groundless such a conception was 
the coming years were to show. 
VoL. IIl.—5 
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Section III.—The Second Pitt, 1'783—1793.* 


That in the creation of the United States the world had 
reached one of the turning points in its history seems at the 
time to have entered into the thought of not a single European 
statesman. What startled men most at the moment was the 
discovery that England herself was far from being ruined by 
the greatness of her defeat. She rose from it indeed stronger 
and more vigorous than ever. Never had she shown a mightier 
energy than in the struggle against France which followed only 
ten years after her loss of America, nor did she ever stand 
higher among the nations than on the day of Waterloo. Her 
real greatness, however, lay not in the old world but in the 
new. She was from that hour a mother of nations. In America 
she had begotten a great people, and her emigrant ships were 
still to carry on the movement of the Teutonic race from which 
she herself had sprung. Her work was to be colonization. 
Her settlers were to dispute Africa with the Kafhr and the 
Hottentot; they were to build up in the waters of the Pacific 
colonies as great as those which she had lost in America. And 
to the nations that she founded she was to give not only her 
blood and her speech, but the freedom which she had won. It 
is the thought of this which flings its grandeur round the 
pettiest details of our story in the past. The history of France 
has little result beyond France itself. German or Italian his- 
tory has no direct issue outside the bounds of Germany or 
Italy. But England is only a small part of the outcome of 
English history. Its greater issues lie not within the narrow 
limits of the mother-island, but 1n the destinies of nations yet 
to be. The struggles of her patriots, the wisdom of her states- 
men, the steady love of liberty and law in her people at large, 
were shaping in the past of our little island the future of 
mankind. 

Meanwhile the rapid development of industrial energy and 
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industrial wealth in England itself was telling on the condi- 
tions of English statesmanship. Though the Tories and 
“King’s friends” had now grown to a compact body of a 
hundred and fifty members, the Whigs, who held office under 
Lord Rockingham, were superior to their rivals in numbers 
and political character, now that the return of the Bedford 
section to the general body of the party during its steady 
opposition to the American war had restored much of its old 
cohesion. But this reunion only strengthened their aristocratic 
and exclusive tendencies, and widened the breach which was 
steadily opening on questions such as Parliamentary Reform, 
between the bulk of the Whig party and the small fragment 
which remained true to the more popular sympathies of Chat- 
ham. Lord Shelburne stood at the head of the Chatham party, 
and it was reinforced at this moment by the entry into Parlia- 
ment of the second son of Chatham himself. William Pitt 
had hardly reached his twenty-second year; but he left col- 
lege with the learning of a ripe scholar, and his ready and 
sonorous eloquence had been matured by his father’s teach- 
ing. ‘ He will be one of the first men in Parliament,” said a 
member to the Whig leader, Charles Fox, after Pitt’s first 
speech in the House of Commons. “He is so already,” re- 
plied Fox. The haughty self-esteem of the new statesman 
breathed in every movement of his tall, spare figure, in the 
hard lines of a countenance which none but his closer friends 
saw lighted by a smile, in his cold and repulsive address, his 
invariable gravity of demeanor, and his habitual air of com- 
mand. How great the qualities were which lay beneath this 
haughty exterior no one knew; nor had any one guessed how 
soon this “boy,” as his rivals mockingly styled him, was to 
crush every opponent and to hold England at his will. He 
refused any minor post in the Rockingham administration, 
claiming, if he took office at all, to be at once admitted to 
the Cabinet. But Pitt had no desire to take office under Rock- 
ingham. To him as to Chatham the main lesson of the war 
was the need of putting an end to those abuses in the com- 
position of Parliament by which George the Third had been 
enabled to plunge the country into it. A thorough reform 
of the House of Commons was the only effectual means of 
doing this, and Pitt brought forward a bill founded on his 
father’s plans for that purpose. But the great bulk of the 
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Whigs could not resolve on the sacrifice of property and in- 
fluence which such a reform would involve. Pitt’s bill was 
thrown out; and in its stead the Ministry endeavored to 
weaken the means of corrupt influence which the King had 
unscrupulously used, by disqualifying persons holding gov- 
ernment contracts from sitting in Parliament, by depriving 
revenue officers of the elective franchise (a measure which 
diminished the influence of the Crown in seventy boroughs), 
and above all by a bill for the reduction of the civil establish- 
ment, of the pension list, and of the secret service fund, which 
was brought in by Burke. These measures were to a great 
extent effectual in diminishing the influence of the Crown over 
Parliament, and they are memorable as marking the date when 
the direct bribery of members absolutely ceased. But they were 
absolutely inoperative in rendering the House of Commons 
really representative of or responsible to the people of England. 
The jealousy which the mass of the Whigs entertained of the 
Chatham section and its plans was more plainly shown on the 
death of Lord Rockingham in July. Shelburne was no sooner 
called to the head of the Ministry than Fox, who acted on 
personal grounds, and the bulk of Rockingham’s followers 
resigned. Pitt on the other hand accepted office as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

The Shelburne Ministry only lasted long enough to con- 
clude the final peace with the United States; for in the open- 
ing of 1783 it was overthrown by the most unscrupulous coa- 
lition known in our history, that of the Whig followers of 
Fox with the Tories who still clung to Lord North. Never had 
the need of representative reform been more clearly shown 
than by a coalition which proved how powerless was the force 
of public opinion to check even the most shameless faction 
in Parliament, how completely the lessening of the royal in- 
fluence by the measures of Burke and Rockingham had tended 
to the profit, not of the people, but of the borough-mongers 
who usurped its representation. fPitt’s renewed proposal of 
Parliamentary Reform was rejected by a majority of two to 
one. Secure in their Parliamentary majority, and heedless 
of the power of public opinion without the walls of the House 
of Commons, the new Ministers entered boldly on a greater 
task than had as yet taxed the constructive genius of English 
statesmen. To leave such a dominion as Warren Hastings 
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had built up in India to the control of a mere company of 
traders was clearly impossible; and Fox proposed to transfer 
the political government from the Directors of the Company 
to a board of seven Commissioners. The appointment of the 
seven was vested in the first instance in Parliament, and after- 
wards in the Crown; their office was to be held for five years, 
but they were removable on address from either House of 
Parliament. The proposal was at once met with a storm of 
opposition. The scheme indeed was an injudicious one; for 
the new Commissioners would have been destitute of that prac- 
tical knowledge of India which belonged to the Company, 
while the want of any immediate link between them and the 
actual Ministry of the Crown would have prevented Parlia- 
ment from exercising an effective control over their acts. But 
the real faults of this India Bill were hardly noticed in the 
popular outcry against it. The merchant-class was galled by 
the blow levelled at the greatest merchant-body in the realm: 
corporations trembled at the cancelling of a charter; the King 
viewed the measure as a mere means of transferring the 
patronage of India to the Whigs. With the nation at large 
the faults of the bill lay in the character of the Ministry which 
proposed it. To give the rule and patronage of India over 
to the existing House of Commons was to give a new and 
immense power to a body which misused in the grossest way 
the power it possessed. It was the sense of this popular feel- 
ing which encouraged the King to exert his personal influence 
to defeat the measure in the Lords, and on its defeat to order 
his Ministers to deliver up the seals. In December, 1783, 
Pitt accepted the post of First Lord of the Treasury; but his 
position would at once have been untenable had the country 
gone with its nominal representatives. He was defeated again 
and again by large majorities in the Commons; but the majori- 
ties dwindled as a shower of addresses from every quarter, 
from the Tory University of Oxford as from the Whig Cor- 
poration of London, proved that public opinion went with the 
Minister and not with the House. It was the general sense 
of this which justified Pitt in the firmness with which, in the 
teeth of addresses for his removal from office, he delayed the 
dissolution of Parliament for five months, and gained time for 
that ripening of national sentiment on which he counted for 
success. When the elections of 1784 came the struggle was 
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at once at an end. The public feeling had become strong 
enough to break through the corrupt influences which com- 
monly governed its representation. Every great constituency 
returned supporters to Pitt; of the majority which had de- 
feated him in the Commons a hundred and sixty members 
were unseated; and only a fragment of the Whig party was 
saved by its command of nomination boroughs. 

When Parliament came together after the overthrow of the 
Coalition, the Minister of twenty-five was master of England 
as no Minister had been before. Even the King yielded to 
his sway, partly through gratitude for the triumph he had 
won for him over the Whigs, partly from a sense of the mad- 
ness which was soon to strike him down, but still more from 
a gradual discovery that the triumph which he had won over 
his political rivals had been won, not to the profit of the Crown, 
but of the nation at large. The Whigs, it was true, were 
broken, unpopular, and without a policy, while the Tories 
clung to the Minister who had “saved the King.” But it 
was the support of a new political power that really gave his 
strength to the young Minister. The sudden rise of English 
industry was pushing the manufacturer to the front; and 
all that the trading classes loved in Chatham, his nobleness 
of temper, his consciousness of power, his patriotism, his sym- 
pathy with a wider world than the world within the Parlia- 
ment-house, they saw in his son. He had little indeed of the 
poetic and imaginative side of Chatham’s genius, of his quick 
perception of what was just and what was possible, his far- 
reaching conceptions of national policy, his outlook into the 
future of the world. Pitt’s flowing and sonorous common- 
places rang hollow beside the broken phrases which still make 
his father’s eloquence a living thing to Englishmen. On the 
other hand he possessed some qualities in which Chatham was 
utterly wanting. His temper, though naturally ardent and 
sensitive, had been schooled in a proud self-command. His 
simplicity and good taste freed him from his father’s ostenta- 
tion and extravagance. Diffuse and commonplace as his 
speeches seem, they were adapted as much by their very quali- 
ties of diffuseness and commonplace as by their lucidity and 
good sense to the intelligence of the middle classes whom Pitt 
felt to be his real audience. In his love of peace, his immense 
industry, his despatch of business, his skill in debate, his 
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knowledge of finance, he recalled Sir Robert Walpole; but he 
had virtues which Walpole never possessed, and he was free 
from Walpole’s worst defects. He was careless of personal 
gain. He was too proud to rule by corruption. His lofty 
self-esteem left no room for any jealousy of subordinates. 
He was generous in his appreciation of youthful merits; and 
the “boys” he gathered round him, such as Canning and 
Lord Wellesley, rewarded his generosity by a devotion which 
death left untouched. With Walpole’s cynical inaction Pitt 
had no sympathy whatever. His policy from the first was one 
of active reform, and he faced every one of the problems, 
financial, constitutional, religious, from which Walpole had 
shrunk. Above all he had none of Walpole’s scorn of his 
fellow-men. The noblest feature in his mind was its wide 
humanity. His love for England was as deep and personal 
as his father’s love, but of the sympathy with English passion 
and English prejudice which had been at once his father’s 
weakness and strength he had not a trace. When Fox taunted 
him with forgetting Chatham’s jealousy of France and his 
faith that she was the natural foe of England, Pitt answered 
nobly that “to suppose any nation can be unalterably the 
enemy of another is weak and childish.” The temper of the 
time and the larger sympathy of man with man, which especi- 
ally marks the eighteenth century as a turning-point in the 
history of the human race, was everywhere bringing to the 
front a new order of statesmen, such as Turgot and Joseph the 
Second, whose characteristics were a love of mankind, and 
a belief that as the happiness of the individual can only be 
secured by the general happiness of the community to which 
he belongs, so the welfare of individual nations can only be 
secured by the general welfare of the world. Of these Pitt 
was one. But he rose high above the rest in the consummate 
knowledge, and the practical force which he brought to the 
realization of his aims. 

Pitt’s strength lay in finance; and he came forward at a 
time when the growth of English wealth made a knowledge 
of finance essential to a great minister. The progress of the 
nation was wonderful. Population more than doubled during 
the eighteenth ‘century, and the advance of wealth was even 
greater than that of population. The war had added a hundred 
millions to the national debt, but the burden was hardly felt. 
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The loss of America only increased the commerce with that 
country; and industry had begun that great career which was 
to make Britain the workshop of the world. Though Eng- 
land already stood in the first rank of commercial states at 
the accession of George the Third, her industrial life at home 
was mainly agricultural. The wool-trade had gradually estab- 
lished itself in Norfolk, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
the counties of the southwest; while the manufacture of cotton 
was still almost limited to Manchester and Bolton, and re- 
mained so unimportant that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the export of cotton goods hardly reached the value 
of fifty thousand a year. There was the same slow and steady 
progress in the linen trade of Belfast and Dundee, and the silks 
of Spitalfields. The procésses of manufacture were too rude 
to allow any large increase of production. It was only where 
a stream gave force to turn a mill-wheel that the wool-worker 
could establish his factory; and cotton was as yet spun by 
hand in the cottages, the “spinsters” of the family sitting 
with their distaffs round the weaver’s handloom. But had 
the process of manufacture been more efficient, they would 
have been rendered useless by the want of a cheap and easy 
means of transport. The older main roads, which had lasted 
fairly through the middle ages, had broken down in later times 
before the growth of traffic and the increase of wagons and 
carriages. The new lines of trade lay often along mere country 
lanes which had never been more than horse-tracks. Much 
of the woollen trade therefore had to be carried on by means 
of long trains of pack-horses; and in the case of yet heavier 
goods, such as coal, distribution was almost impracticable, save 
along the greater rivers or in districts accessible from the sea. 
A new era began when the engineering genius of Brindley 
joined Manchester with its port of Liverpool in 1767 by a canal 
which crossed the Irwell on a lofty aqueduct; the success of 
the experiment soon led to the universal introduction of water- 
carriage, and Great Britain was traversed in every direction 
by three thousand miles of navigable canals. At the same 
time a new importance was given to the coal which lay be- 
neath the soil of England. The stores of iron which had lain 
side by side with it in the northern countries had lain there 
unworked through the scarcity of wood, which was looked 
upon as the only fuel by which it could be smelted. In the 
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middle of the eighteenth century a process for smelting iron 
~ with coal turned out to be effective; and the whole aspect 
of the iron-trade was at once revolutionized. Iron was to 
become the working material of the modern world; and it 
is its production of iron which more than all else has placed 
England at the head of industrial Europe. The value of coal 
as a means of producing mechanical force was revealed in 
the discovery by which Watt in 1765 transformed the Steam- 
Engine from a mere toy into the most wonderful instrument 
which human industry has ever had at its command. The in- 
vention came at a moment when the existing supply of manual 
labor could no longer cope with the demands of the manufac- 
turers. Three successive inventions in twelve years, that of the 
spinning-jenny in 1764 by the weaver Hargreaves, of the 
spinning-machine in 1768 by the barber Arkwright, of the 
“mule” by the weaver Crompton in 1776, were followed by 
the discovery of the power-loom. But these would have been 
comparatively useless had it not beeen for the revelation of a 
new and inexhaustible labor-force in the steam-engine. It 
was the combination of such a force with such means of ap- 
plying it that enabled Britain during the terrible years of her 
struggle with France and Napoleon to all but monopolize the 
woollen and cotton trades, and raised her into the greatest 
manufacturing country that the world had seen. 

To deal wisely with such a growth required a knowledge 
of the laws of wealth which would have beeen impossible at 
an earlier time. But it had become possible in the days of 
Pitt. If books are to be measured by the effect which they 
have produced on the fortunes of mankind, the ‘“ Wealth of 
Nations ” must rank among the greatest of books. Its author 
was Adam Smith, an Oxford scholar and a professor at Glas- 
gow. Labor, he contended, was the one source of wealth, and 
it was by freedom of labor, by suffering the worker to pursue 
his own interest in his own way, that the public wealth would 
best be promoted. Any attempt to force labor into artificial 
channels, to shape by laws the course of commerce, to promote 
special branches of industry in particular countries, or to fix 
the character of the intercourse between one country and an- 
other, is not only a wrong to the worker or the merchant, but 
actually hurtful to the wealth of a state. The book was pub- 
lished in 1776, at the opening of the American War, and studied 
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by Pitt during his career as an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
From that time he owned Adam Smith for his master. He 
had hardly become Minister before he took the principles of 
the “ Wealth of Nations” as the groundwork of his policy. 
The ten earlier years of his rule marked a new point of de- 
parture in English statesmanship. Pitt was the first English 
Minister who really grasped the part which industry was to 
play in promoting the welfare of the world. He was not only 
a peace Minister and a financier, as Walpole had been, but a 
statesman who saw that the best security for peace lay in 
the freedom and widening of commercial intercourse between 
nations; that public economy not only lessened the general 
burdens but left additional capital in the hands of industry; 
and that finance might be turned from a mere means of raising 
revenue into a powerful engine of political and social improve- 
ment. 

That little was done by Pitt himself to carry these prin- 
ciples into effect was partly owing to the mass of ignorance 
and prejudice with which he had to contend, and still more 
to the sudden break of his plans through the French Revolu- 
tion. His power rested above all on the trading classes, and 
these were still persuaded that wealth meant gold and silver, 
and that commerce was best furthered by jealous monopolies. 
It was only by patience and dexterity that the mob of mer- 
chants and country squires who backed him in the House of 
Commons could be brought to acquiesce in the changes he 
proposed. How small his power was when it struggled with 
the prejudices around him was seen in the failure of the first 
great measure he brought forward. The question of parlia- 
mentary reform which had been mooted during the American 
War had been steadily coming to the front. Chatham had 
advocated an increase of county members, who were then the 
most independent part of the Lower House. The Duke of 
Richmond talked of universal suffrage, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, and annual Parliaments. Wilkes anticipated the Reform 
Bill of a later time by proposing to disfranchise the rotten 
boroughs, and to give members in their stead to the counties 
and to the more populous and wealthy towns. William Pitt 
had made the question his own by bringing forward a motion 
for reform on his first entry into the House, and one of his 
first measures as Minister was to bring in a bill in 1785 which, 
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while providing for the gradual extinction of all decayed bor- 
oughs, disfranchised thirty-six at once, and transferred their 
members to counties. He brought the King to abstain from 
opposition, and strove to buy off the borough-mongers, as the 
holders of rotten boroughs were called, by offering to com- 
pensate them for the seats they lost at their market value. But 
the bulk of his own party joined the bulk of the Whigs in a 
steady resistance to the bill. The more glaring abuses, indeed, 
within Parliament itself, the abuses which stirred Chatham 
and Wilkes to action, had in great part disappeared. The 
bribery of members had ceased. Burke’s Bill of Economical 
Reform had just dealt a fatal blow at the influence which the 
King exercised by suppressing a host of useless offices, house- 
hold appointments, judicial and diplomatic charges, which were 
maintained for the purposes of corruption. Above all, the 
recent triumph of public opinion to which Pitt owed his power 
had done much to diminish the sense of any real danger from 
the opposition which Parliament had shown till now to the 
voice of the nation. “Terribly disappointed and beat” as 
Wilberforce tells us Pitt was by the rejection of his measure, 
the temper of the House and of the people was too plain to 
be mistaken, and though his opinion remained unaltered, he 
never brought it forward again. 

The failure of his constitutional reform was more than com- 
pensated by the triumphs of his finance. When he entered 
office public credit was at its lowest ebb. The debt had been 
doubled by the American War, yet large sums remained un- 
funded, while the revenue was reduced by a vast system of 
smuggling which turned every coast-town into a nest of rob- 
bers. The deficiency was met for the moment by new taxes, 
but the time which was thus gained served to change the whole 
face of public affairs. The first of Pitt’s financial measures— 
his plan for gradually paying off the debt by a sinking fund— 
was undoubtedly an error ; but it had a happy effect in restoring 
public confidence. He met the smuggler by a reduction of 
Custom-duties which made his trade unprofitable. He revived 
Walpole’s plan of an Excise. Meanwhile the public expenses 
were reduced, and commission after commission was ap- 
pointed to introduce economy into every department of the 
public service. The rapid development of the national industry 
which we have already noted no doubt aided the success of 
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these measures. Credit was restored. The smuggling trade 
was greatly reduced. In two years there was a surplus of a 
million, and though duty after duty was removed the revenue 
rose steadily with every remission of taxation. Meanwhile 
Pitt was showing the political value of the new finance in a 
wider field. Ireland, then as now, was England’s difficulty. 
The tyrannous misgovernment under which she had groaned 
ever since the battle of the Boyne was producing its natural 
fruit; the miserable land was torn with political faction, 
religious feuds and peasant conspiracies; and so threatening 
had the attitude of the Protestant party which ruled it be- 
come during the American War that they had forced the Eng- 
lish Parliament to relinquish its control over their Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. Pitt saw that much at least of the misery 
and disloyalty of Ireland sprang from its poverty. The popu- 
lation had grown rapidly while culture remained stationary 
and commerce perished. And of this poverty much was the 
direct result of unjust law. Ireland was a grazing country, 
but to protect the interest of English graziers the import of 
its cattle into England was forbidden. To protect the interests 
of English clothiers and weavers, its manufactures were loaded 
with duties. To redress this wrong was the first financial 
effort of Pitt, and the bill which he introduced in 1785 did 
away with every obstacle to freedom of trade between Eng- 
land and Ireland. It was a measure which, as he held, would 
“draw what remained of the shattered empire together,” and 
repair in part the loss of America by creating a loyal and 
prosperous Ireland; and struggling almost alone in face of 
a fierce opposition from the Whigs and the Manchester mer- 
chants, he dragged it through the English Parliament, only 
to see amendments forced into it which insured its rejection 
by the Irish Parliament. But the defeat only spurred him 
to a greater effort elsewhere; France had been looked upon 
as England’s natural enemy; but in 1787 he concluded a 
Treaty of Commerce with France which enabled the subjects 
of both countries to reside and travel in either without license 
or passport, did away with all prohibition of trade on either 
side, and reduced every import duty. 

India owes to Pitt’s triumph a form of government which 
remained unchanged to our own day. The India Bill which 
he carried in 1784 preserved in appearance the political and 
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commercial powers of the Directors, while establishing a Board 
of Control, formed from members of the Privy Council, for 
the approval or annulling of their acts. Practically, however, 
the powers of the Board of Directors were absorbed by a secret 
committee of three elected members of that body, to whom all 
the more important administrative functions had been reserved 
by the bill, while those of the Board of Control were virtually 
exercised by its President. As the President was in effect a 
new Secretary of State for the Indian Department, and became 
an important member of each Ministry, responsible like his 
fellow-members for his action to Parliament, the administra- 
tion of India was thus made a part of the general system of 
the English Government; while the secret committee sup- 
plied the experience of Indian affairs in which the Minister 
might be deficient. Meanwhile the new temper that was grow- 
ing up in the English people told on the attitude of England 
towards its great dependency. Discussions over rival plans 
of Indian administration diffused a sense of national respon- 
sibility for its good government, and there was a general re- 
solve that the security against injustice and misrule which was 
enjoyed by the poorest Englishman should be enjoyed by the 
poorest Hindoo. The resolve expressed itself in the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Hastings returned from India at the close 
of the war with the hope of rewards as great as those of Clive. 
He had saved all that Clive had won. He had laid the founda- 
tions of a vast empire in the East. He had shown rare powers 
of administration, and the foresight, courage, and temperance 
which mark the born ruler of men. But the wisdom and glory 
of his rule could not hide its terrible ruthlessness. He was 
charged with having sold for a vast sum the services of British 
troops to crush the free tribes of the Rohillas, with having 
wrung half a million by extortion from the Rajah of Benares, 
with having extorted by torture and starvation more than a 
million from the Princesses of Oudh. He was accused of 
having kept his hold upon power by measures as unscrupulous, 
and with having murdered a native who opposed him by an 
abuse of the forms of English law. On almost all these charges 
the cooler judgment of later inquirers has acquitted Warren 
Hastings of guilt. Personally there can be little doubt that 
he had done much to secure to the new subjects of Britain 
a just and peaceable government. What was hardest and 
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most pitiless in his rule had been simply a carrying out of the 
system of administration which was native to India and which 
he found existing there. But such a system was alien from 
the new humanity of Englishmen; and few dared to vindi- 
cate Hastings when Burke in words of passionate earnest- 
ness moved for his impeachment. The great trial lingered 
on for years, and in the long run Hastings secured an acquittal. 
But the end at which the impeachment aimed had really been 
won. The attention, the sympathy of Englishmen had been 
drawn across distant seas to a race utterly strange to them; 
and the peasant of Cornwall or Cumberland had learned how 
to thrill at the suffering of a peasant of Bengal. 

Even while the trial was going on a yet wider extension 
of English sympathy made itself felt. In the year which fol- 
lowed the adoption of free trade with France the new philan- 
thropy allied itself with the religious movement created by the 
Wesleys in an attack on the Slave Trade. One of the profits 
which England bought by the triumphs of Marlborough was 
a right to a monopoly of the slave trade between Africa and 
the Spanish dominions; and it was England that had planted 
slavery in her American colonies and her West Indian islands. 
But the horrors and iniquity of the trade, the ruin and degrada- 
tion of Africa which it brought about, the oppression of the 
negro himself, were now felt widely and deeply. “ After a 
conversation in the open air at the root of an old tree, just 
above the steep descent into the Vale of Keston,” with the 
younger Pitt, his friend, William Wilberforce, whose position 
as a representative of the evangelical party gave weight to 
his advocacy of such a cause, resolved in 1788 to bring in a 
bill for the abolition of the slave trade. But the bill fell before 
the opposition of the Liverpool slave merchants and the gen- 
eral indifference of the House of Commons. The spirit of hu- 
manity which breathed through Pitt’s policy had indeed to 
wrestle with difficulties at home and abroad; and his efforts 
to sap the enmity of nation against nation by a freer inter- 
course encountered a foe even more fatal than English preju- 
dice, in the very movement of which his measures formed a 
part. Across the Channel this movement was growing into a 
revolution which was to change the face of the world. 

So far as England was concerned the Puritan resistance 
of the seventeenth century had in the end succeeded in check- 
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ing the general tendency of the time to religious and political 
despotism. Since the Revolution of 1688 freedom of con- 
science and the people’s right to govern itself through its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament had been practically established. 
Social equality had begun long before. Every man from the 
highest to the lowest was subject to, and protected by, the 
same law. The English aristocracy, though exercising a 
powerful influence on government, were possessed of few 
social privileges, and prevented from forming a separate class 
in the nation by the legal and social tradition which counted 
all save the eldest son of a noble house as commoners. No 
impassable line parted the gentry from the commercial classes, 
and these again possessed no privileges which could part them 
from the lower classes of the community. Public opinion, the 
general sense of educated Englishmen, had established itself 
after a short struggle as the dominant element in English 
government. But in all the other great states of Europe the 
wars of religion had left only the name of freedom. Govern- 
ment tended to a pure despotism. Privilege was supreme in 
religion, in politics, in society. Society itself rested on a rigid 
division of classes from one another, which refused to the 
people at large any equal rights of justice or of industry. We 
have already seen how alien such a conception of national life 
was from the ideas which the wide diffusion of intelligence 
during the eighteenth century was spreading throughout 
Europe; and in almost every country some enlightened rulers 
endeavored by administrative reforms in some sort to satisfy 
the sense of wrong which was felt around them. The attempts 
of sovereigns like Frederick the Great in Prussia, and Joseph 
the Second in Austria and the Netherlands, were rivalled by 
the efforts of statesmen such as Turgot in France. It was 
in France indeed that the contrast between the actual state of 
society and the new ideas of public right was felt most keenly. 
Nowhere had the victory of the Crown been more complete. 
The aristocracy had been robbed of all share in public affairs; 
it enjoyed social privileges and exemption from any contribu- 
tion to the public burdens, without that sense of public duty 
which a governing class to some degree always possesses. 
Guilds and monopolies fettered the industry of the trader and 
the merchant, and cut them off from the working classes, as 
the value attached to noble blood cut off both from the aris- 
tocracy. 
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If its political position indeed were compared with that of 
most of the countries round it, France stood high. Its gov- 
ernment was less oppressive, its general wealth was larger and 
more evenly diffused, there was a better administration of 
justice, and a greater security for public order. Poor as its 
peasantry seemed to English eyes, they were far above the 
peasants of Germany or Spain. Its middle class was the 
quickest and most intelligent in Europe. Under Louis the 
Fifteenth opinion was practically free; and a literary class 
had sprung up which devoted itself with wonderful brilliancy 
and activity to popularizing the ideas of social and political 
justice which it learned from English writers, and in the case 
of Montesquieu and Voltaire from personal contact with Eng- 
lish life. The moral conceptions of the time, its love of man- 
kind, its sense of human brotherhood, its hatred of oppression, 
its pity for the guilty and the poor, its longing after a higher 
and nobler standard of life and action, were expressed by a 
crowd of writers, and above all by Rousseau, with a fire and 
eloquence which carried them to the heart of the people. But 
this new force of intelligence only jostled roughly with the 
social forms with which it found itself in contact. The philos- 
opher denounced the tyranny of the priesthood. The peasant 
grumbled at the lord’s right to judge him in his courts and 
to exact feudal services from him. The merchant was galled 
by the trading restrictions and the heavy taxation. The coun- 
try gentry rebelled against their exclusion from public life and 
from the government of the country. Its powerlessness to 
bring about any change at home turned all this new energy 
into sympathy with a struggle against tyranny abroad. Public 
opinion forced France to ally itself with America in its con- 
test for liberty, and French volunteers under the Marquis de 
Lafayette joined Washington’s army. But while the American 
War spread more widely throughout the nation the craving 
for freedom, it brought on the Government financial embar- 
rassment from which it could only free itself by an appeal to 
the country at large. Louis the Sixteenth resolved to summon 
the States-General, which had not met since the time of Riche- 
lieu, and to appeal to the nobles to waive their immunity from 
taxation. His resolve at once stirred into vigorous life every 
impulse and desire which had been seething in the minds of 
the people; and the States-General no sooner met at Ver- 
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sailles in May, 1789, than the fabric of despotism and privi- 
lege began to crumble. A rising in Paris destroyed the Bas- 
tille, and the capture of this fortress was taken for the sign 
of a new era of constitutional freedom in France and through 
Europe. Even in England men thrilled with a strange joy 
at the tidings of its fall. “How much is this the greatest 
event that ever happened in the world,” Fox cried with a burst 
of enthusiasm, “and how much the best!” 

Pitt regarded the approach of France to sentiments of lib- 
erty which had long been familiar to England with greater 
coolness, but with no distrust. For the moment indeed his 
attention was distracted by an attack of madness which visited 
the King in 1788, and by the claim of a right to the Regency 
which was at once advanced by the Prince of Wales. The 
Prince belonged to the Whig party; and Fox, who was trav- 
elling in Italy, hurried home to support his claim, in full belief 
that the Prince’s Regency would be followed by his own return 
to power. Pitt successfully resisted it on the constitutional 
ground that in such a case the right to choose a temporary 
regent, under what limitations it would, lay with Parlia- 
ment; and a bill which conferred the Regency on the Prince, 
in accordance with this view, was already passing the Houses 
when the recovery of the King put an end to the long dispute. 
Foreign difficulties, too, absorbed Pitt’s attention. Russia had 
risen into greatness under Catharine the Second; and Catha- 
rine had resolved from the first on the annexation of Poland, 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the setting up 
of a Russian throne at Constantinople. In her first aim she 
was baffled for the moment by Frederick the Great. She had 
already made herself virtually mistress of the whole of Po- 
land, her armies occupied the kingdom, and she had seated a 
nominee of her own on its throne, when Frederick in union 
with the Emperor Joseph the Second forced her to admit Ger- 
many to a share of the spoil. If the Polish partition of 1773 
brought the Russian frontier westward to the upper waters 
of the Dwina and the Dnieper, it gave Galicia to Maria 
Theresa, and West Prussia to Frederick himself. Foiled in 
her first aim, she waited for the realization of her second till 
the alliance between the two German powers was at an end 
through the resistance of Prussia to Joseph’s schemes for the 
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her most watchful foe. Then in 1788 Joseph and the Empress 
joined hands for a partition of the Turkish Empire. But 
Prussia was still watchful, and England was no longer fettered 
as in 1773 by troubles with America. The friendship estab- 
lished by Chatham between the two countries, which had been 
suspended by Bute’s treachery and all but destroyed during 
the Northern League of Neutral Powers, had been restored 
by Pitt through his co-operation with Frederick’s successor 
in the restoration of the Dutch Stadholderate. Its political 
weight was now seen in the alliance of England, Prussia and 
Holland in 1789 for the preservation of the Turkish Empire. 
A great European struggle seemed at hand; and in such a 
struggle the sympathy and aid of France was of the highest 
importance. But with the treaty the danger passed away. In 
the spring of 1790 Joseph died broken-hearted at the failure 
of his plans and the revolt of the Netherlands against his 
innovations; and Austria practically withdrew from the war 
with the Turks. 

Meanwhile in France things moved fast. By breaking 
down the division between its separate orders the States-Gen- 
eral became a National Assembly, which abolished the privi- 
leges of the provincial parliaments, of the nobles, and the 
Church. In October the mob of Paris marched on Versailles 
and forced the King to return with them to the capital; and 
a Constitution hastily put together was accepted by Louis the 
Sixteenth in the stead of his old despotic power. To Pitt 
the tumult and disorder with which these great changes were 
wrought seemed transient matters. In January, 1790, he still 
believed that “the present convulsions in France must sooner 
or later culminate in general harmony and regular order,” 
and that when her own freedom was established, “ France 
would stand forth as one of the most brilliant powers of 
Europe.” But the coolness and good-will with which Pitt 
looked on the Revolution was far from being universal in the 
nation at large. The cautious good sense of the bulk of Eng- 
lishmen, their love of order and law, their distaste for violent 
changes and for abstract theories, as well as their reverence 
for the past, were fast rousing throughout the country a dis- 
like of the revolutionary changes which were hurrying on 
across the Channel; and both the political sense and the politi- 
cal prejudice of the nation were being fired by the warnings 
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of Edmund Burke. The fall of the Bastille, though it kindled 
enthusiasm in Fox, roused in Burke only distrust. “ Whenever 
a separation is made between liberty and justice,” he wrote 
a few weeks later, “ neither is safe.” The night of the fourth 
of August, when the privileges of every class were abolished, 
filled him with horror. He saw, and rightly saw, in it the 
critical moment which revealed the character of the Revolu- 
tion, and his part was taken at once. “ The French,” he cried 
in January, while Pitt was foretelling a glorious future for 
the new Constitution, “the French have shown themselves 
the ablest architects of ruin who have hitherto existed in the 
world. In a short space of time they have pulled to the ground 
their army, their navy, their commerce, their arts and their 
manufactures.” But in Parliament Burke stood alone. The 
Whigs, though distrustfully, followed Fox in his applause of 
the Revolution. The Tories, yet more distrustfully, followed 
Pitt; and Pitt warmly expressed his sympathy with the con- 
stitutional government which was ruling France. At this 
moment indeed the revolutionary party gave a signal proof 
of its friendship for England. Irritated by an English settle- 
ment at Nootka Sound in California, Spain appealed to France 
for aid in accordance with the Family Compact: and the French 
Ministry, with a party at its back which believed things had 
gone far enough, resolved on a war as the best means of check- 
ing the progress of the Revolution and restoring the power of 
the Crown. The revolutionary party naturally opposed this 
design; after a bitter struggle the right of declaring war, 
save with the sanction of the Assembly, was taken from the 
King; and all danger of hostilities passed away. “The 
French Government,” Pitt asserted, “was bent on cultivat- 
ing the most unbounded friendship for Great Britain,” and he 
saw no reason in its revolutionary changes why Britain should 
not return the friendship of France. He was convinced that 
nothing but the joint action of France and England would in 
the end arrest the troubles of Eastern Europe. His interven- 
tion foiled for the moment a fresh effort of Prussia to rob 
Poland of Dantzig and Thorn. But though Russia was still 
pressing Turkey hard, a Russian war was so unpopular in 
England that a hostile vote in Parliament forced Pitt to dis- 
continue his armaments; and a fresh union of Austria and 
Prussia, which promised at this juncture to bring about a 
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close of the Turkish struggle, promised also a fresh attack 
on the independence of Poland. 

But while Pitt was pleading for friendship between the two 
countries Burke was resolved to make friendship impossible. 
He had long ceased, indeed, to have any hold over the House 
of Commons. The eloquence which had vied with that of 
Chatham during the discussions on the Stamp Act had be- 
come distasteful to the bulk of its members. The length of 
his speeches, the profound and philosophical character of his 
argument, the splendor and often the extravagance of his illus- 
trations, his passionate earnestness, his want of temper and 
discretion, wearied and perplexed the squires and merchants 
about him. He was known at last as “the dinner-bell of the 
House,” so rapidly did its benches thin at his rising. For a 
time his energies found scope in the impeachment of Hastings; 
and the grandeur of his appeals to the justice of England 
hushed detraction. But with the close of the impeachment 
his repute had again fallen; and the approach of old age, for 
he was now past sixty, seemed to counsel retirement from an 
assembly where he stood unpopular and alone. But age and 
disappointment and loneliness were all forgotten as Burke saw 
rising across the Channel the embodiment of all that he hated 
—a Revolution founded on scorn of the past, and threaten- 
ing with ruin the whole social fabric which the past had reared ; 
the ordered structure of classes and ranks crumbling before a 
doctrine of social equality; a State rudely demolished and 
reconstituted; a Church and a Nobility swept away in a night. 
Against the enthusiasm of what he rightly saw to be a new 
political religion he resolved to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
old. He was at once a great orator and a great writer; and 
now that the House was deaf to his voice, he appealed to the 
country by his pen. The “Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,” which he published in October, 1790, not only denounced 
the acts of rashness and violence which sullied the great change 
that France had wrought, but the very principles from which 
the change had sprung. Burke’s deep sense of the need of 
social order, of the value of that continuity in human affairs 
“without which men would become like flies in a summer,” 
blinded him to all but the faith in mere rebellion, and the yet 
sillier faith in mere novelty, which disguised a real nobleness 
of aim and temper even in the most ardent of the revolutionists. 
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He would see no abuses in the past, now that it had fallen, or 
anything but the ruin of society in the future. He preached 
a crusade against men whom he regarded as the foes of religion 
and civilization, and called on the armies of Europe to put 
down a Revolution whose principles threatened every state 
with destruction. : 
The great obstacle to such a crusade was Pitt: and one 
of the grandest outbursts of the “Reflections” closed with a 
bitter taunt at the Minister’s policy. ‘The age of chivalry,” 
Burke cried, “is gone; that of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is extin- 
guished forever.” But neither taunt nor invective moved Pitt 
from his course. At the moment when the “ Reflections ” ap- 
peared he gave fresh assurance to France of his resolve to 
have nothing to do with any crusade against the Revolution. 
“This country,” he wrote, “means to persevere in the neu- 
trality hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the in- 
ternal dissensions of France; and from which it will never 
depart unless the conduct held there makes it indispensable 
as an act of self-defence.” So far indeed was he from sharing 
the reactionary panic which was spreading around him that 
he chose his time for supporting Fox in his Libel Act, a meas- 
ure which, by transferring the decision on what was libellous 
in any publication from the judge to the jury, completed the 
freedom of the press; and himself passed a Bill which, though 
little noticed among the storms of the time, was one of the 
noblest of his achievements. He boldly put aside the dread 
which had been roused by the American War, that the gift 
of self-government to our colonies would serve only as a step 
towards their secession from the mother-country, and estab- 
lish a House of Assembly and a Council in the two Canadas. 
“T am convinced,” said Fox (who, however, differed from 
Pitt as to the nature of the Constitution to be given to Canada), 
“that the only method of retaining distant colonies with ad- 
vantage is to enable them to govern themselves;” and the 
policy of the one statesman and the foresight of the other 
have been justified by the later history of our dependencies. 
Nor had Burke better success with his own party. Fox re- 
mained an ardent lover of the Revolution, and answered a 
fresh attack of Burke upon it with more than usual warmth. 
A close affection had bound till now the two men together; 
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but the fanaticism of Burke declared it at an end. “ There 
is no loss of friendship,” Fox exlaimed, with a sudden burst 
of tears. “ There is!” Burke repeated. “I know the price 
of my conduct. Our friendship is at an end.” Within the 
walls of Parliament, Burke stood utterly alone. His “ Appeal 
from the New to the old Whigs,” in June, 1791, failed to 
detach a follower from Fox. Pitt coldly counselled him rather 
to praise the English Constitution than to rail at the French. 
“T have made many enemies and few friends,” Burke wrote 
sadly to the French princes who had fled from their country 
and were gathering in arms at Coblentz, “by the part I have 
taken.” But the opinion of the people was slowly drifting to 
his side. A sale of thirty thousand copies showed that the 
“ Reflections” echoed the general sentiment of Englishmen. 
The mood of England indeed at this moment was unfavorable 
to any fair appreciation of the Revolution across the Channel. 
Her temper was above all industrial. Men who were work- 
ing hard and fast growing rich, who had the narrow and prac- 
tical turn of men of business, looked angrily at this sudden 
disturbance of order, this restless and vague activity, these 
rhetorical appeals to human feeling, these abstract and often 
empty theories. In England it was a time of political content 
and social well-being, of steady economic progress, and of a 
powerful religious revival; and an insular lack of imaginative 
interest in other races hindered men from seeing that every 
element of this content, of this order, of this peaceful and 
harmonious progress, of this reconciliation of society and 
religion, was wanting abroad. The sympathy which the Revo- 
lution had roused at first among the Englishmen died away 
before the violence of its legislative changes, and the growing 
anarchy of the country. Sympathy in fact was soon limited 
to a few groups of reformers who gathered in “ Constitutional 
Clubs,” and whose reckless language quickened the national 
reaction. But in spite of Burke’s appeals and the cries of the 
nobles who had fled from France and longed only to march 
against their country, Europe held back from war, and Pitt 
preserved his attitude of neutrality, though with a greater 
appearance of reserve. 

So anxious, in fact, did the aspect of affairs in the East 
make Pitt for the restoration of tranquillity in France, that 
he foiled a plan which its emigrant nobles had formed for a 
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descent on the French coast, and declared formally at Vienna 
that England would remain absolutely neutral should hostili- 
ties arise between France and the Emperor. But the Em- 
peror was as anxious to avoid a French war as Pitt himself. 
Though Catharine, now her strife with Turkey was over, 
wished to plunge the two German Powers into a struggle with 
the Revolution which would leave her free to annex Poland 
single-handed, neither Leopold nor Prussia would tie their 
hands by such a contest. The flight of Louis the Sixteenth 
from Paris in June, 1791, brought Europe for a moment to 
the verge of war; but he was intercepted and brought back; 
and for a while the danger seemed to incline the revolutionists 
in France to greater moderation. Louis too not only accepted 
the Constitution, but pleaded earnestly with the Emperor 
against any armed intervention as certain to bring ruin to his 
throne. In their conference at Pillnitz, therefore, in August, 
Leopold and the King of Prussia contented themselves with a 
vague declaration inviting the European powers to co-operate 
in restoring a sound form of government in France, availed 
themselves of England’s neutrality to refuse all military aid to 
the French princes, and dealt simply with the affairs of Po- 
land. But the peace they desired soon became impossible. 
The Constitutional Royalists in France availed themselves of 
the irritation caused by the Declaration of Pillnitz to rouse 
again the cry for a war which, as they hoped, would give 
strength to the throne. The more violent revolutionists, or 
Jacobins, on the other hand, under the influence of the “ Giron- 
dists,” or deputies from the south of France, whose aim was 
a republic, and who saw in a great national struggle a means 
of overthrowing the monarchy, decided in spite of the opposi- 
tion of their leader, Robespierre, on a contest with the Em- 
peror. Both parties united to demand the breaking up of an 
army which the emigrant princes had formed on the Rhine; 
and though Leopold assented to this demand, France declared 
war against his successor, Francis, in April, 1792. 

Misled by their belief in a revolutionary enthusiasm in Eng- 
land, the French had hoped for her alliance in this war; and 
they were astonished and indignant at Pitt’s resolve to stand 
apart from the struggle. It was in vain that Pitt strove to 
allay this irritation by demanding only that Holland should 
remain untouched, and promising neutrality even though 
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Belgium should be occupied by a French army, or that he 
strengthened these pledges by a reduction of military forces, 
and by bringing forward a peace-budget which rested on a 
large remission of taxation. The revolutionists still clung to 
the hope of England’s aid in the emancipation of Europe, but 
they came now to believe that England must itself be emanci- 
pated before such an aid could be given. Their first work 
therefore they held to be the bringing about a revolution in 
England which might free the people from the aristocracy which 
held it down, and which oppressed, as they believed, great 
peoples beyond the bounds of England itself. To rouse India, 
to rouse Ireland to a struggle which should shake off the Eng- 
lish yoke, became necessary steps to the establishment of free- 
dom in England. From this moment therefore French agents 
were busy “ sowing the revolution” in each quarter. In Ire- 
land they entered into communication with the United Irish- 
men. In India they appeared at the courts of the native 
princes. In England itself they strove through the Constitu- 
tional Clubs to rouse the same spirit which they had roused 
in France; and the French envoy, Chauvelin, protested warmly 
against a proclamation which denounced this correspondence 
as seditious. The effect of these revolutionary efforts on the 
friends of the Revolution was seen in a declaration which they 
wrested from Fox, that at such a moment even the discussion 
of parliamentary reform was inexpedient. Meanwhile Burke 
was working hard, in writings whose extravagance of style 
was forgotten in their intensity of feeling, to spread alarm 
throughout Europe. He had from the first encouraged the 
emigrant princes to take arms, and sent his son to join them 
at Coblentz. “ Be alarmists,” he wrote to them; “ diffuse 
terror!” But the royalist terror which he sowed had roused 
a revolutionary terror in France itself. At the threat of war 
against the Emperor the two German Courts had drawn to- 
gether, and reluctantly abandoning all hope of peace with 
France, gathered eighty thousand men under the Duke of 
Brunswick, and advanced slowly in August on the Meuse. 
France, though she had forced on the struggle, was really 
almost defenceless; her forces in Belgium broke at the first 
shock of arms into shameful rout; and the panic spreading 
from the army to the nation at large, took violent and horrible 
forms. At the first news of Brunswick’s advance the mob of 
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Paris broke into the Tuileries on the roth of August; and at 
its demand Louis, who had taken refuge in the Assembly, was 
suspended from his office and imprisoned in the Temple. In 
September, while General Dumouriez by boldness and adroit 
negotiations arrested the progress of the allies in the defiles 
of the Argonne, bodies of paid murderers butchered the royal- 
ist prisoners who crowded the gaols of Paris, with a view of 
influencing the elections to a new Convention which met to 
proclaim the abolition of royalty. The retreat of the Prussian 
army, whose numbers had been reduced by disease till an ad- 
vance on Paris became impossible, and a brilliant victory won 
by Dumouriez at Jemappes which laid the Netherlands at 
his feet, turned the panic of the French into a wild self-con- 
fidence. In November the Convention decreed that France 
offered the aid of her soldiers to all nations who would strive 
for freedom. “ All Governments are our enemies,” said its 
President; “all peoples our allies.” In the teeth of treaties 
signed only two years before, and of the stipulation made by 
England when it pledged itself to neutrality, the French Gov- 
ernment resolved to attack Holland, and ordered its generals 
to enforce by arms the opening of the Scheldt. 

To do this was to force England into war. Public opinion 
was pressing harder day by day upon Pitt. The horror of the 
massacres of September, the hideous despotism of the Parisian 
mob, had done more to estrange England from the Revolution 
than all the eloquence of Burke. But even while withdrawing 
our Minister from Paris on the imprisonment of the King, 
Pitt clung stubbornly to the hope of peace. His hope was to 
bring the war to an end through English mediation, and to 
“leave France, which I believe is the best way, to arrange its 
own internal affairs as it can.” No hour of Pitt’s life is so 
great as the hour when he stood alone in England, and refused 
to bow to the growing cry of the nation for war. Even the 
news of the September massacres could only force from him 
a hope that France might abstain from any war of conquest, 
and escape from its social anarchy. In October the French 
agent in England reported that Pitt was about to recognize 
the Republic. At the opening of November he still pressed on 
Holland a steady neutrality. It was France, and not England, 
which at last wrenched from his grasp the peace to which 
he clung so desperately. The decree of the Convention and 
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the attack on the Dutch left him no choice but war, for it was 
impossible for England to endure a French fleet at Antwerp, 
or to desert allies like the United Provinces. But even in 
December the news of the approaching partition of Poland 
nerved him to a last struggle for peace; he offered to aid 
Austria in acquiring Bavaria if she would make terms with 
France, and pledged himself to France to abstain from war 
if that power would cease from violating the independence of 
her neighbor states. But across the Channel his moderation 
was only taken for fear, while in England the general mourn- 
ing which followed on the news of the French King’s execu- 
tion showed the growing ardor for the contest. The rejec- 
tion of his last offers indeed made a contest inevitable. Both 
sides ceased from diplomatic communications, and in February, 
1793, France issued her Declaration of War. 


Section IV.—The War with France, 1'793—1815.* 


From the moment when France declared war against Eng- 
land Pitt’s power was at an end. His pride, his immovable 
firmness, and the general confidence of the nation still kept 
him at the head of affairs; but he could do little save drift 
along with the tide of popular feeling which he never fully 
understood. The very excellences of his character unfitted 
him for the conduct of a war. He was in fact a Peace Minister, 
forced into war by a panic and enthusiasm which he shared 
in a very small degree, and unaided by his father’s gift of at 
once entering into the sympathies and passions around him, 
and of rousing passions and sympathies in return. Around 
him the country broke out in a fit of frenzy and alarm which 
rivalled the passion and panic over-sea. The confidence of 
France in its illusions as to opinion in England deluded for 
the moment even Englishmen themselves. The partisans of 
Republicanism were in reality but a few handfuls of men who 
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played at gathering Conventions, and at calling themselves 
citizens and patriots, in childish imitation of what was going 
on across the Channel. But in the mass of Englishmen the 
dread of revolution passed for the hour into sheer panic. Even 
the bulk of the Whig party forsook Fox when he still pro- 
claimed his faith in France and the Revolution. The “ Old 
Whigs,” as they called themselves, with the Duke of Portland, 
Earls Spencer and Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Windham at their 
head, followed Burke in giving their adhesion to the Govern- 
ment. Pitt, himself, though little touched by the political 
reaction around him, was shaken by the dream of social danger, 
and believed in the existence of “ thousands of bandits,” who 
were ready to rise against the throne, to plunder every land- 
lord, and to sack London. “ Paine is no fool,” he said to his 
niece who quoted to him a passage from the “ Rights of Man,” 
in which that author had vindicated the principles of the Revo- 
lution; “he is perhaps right; but if I did what he wants, I 
should have thousands of bandits on my hands to-morrow, 
and London burnt.” It was this sense of social danger which 
alone reconciled him to the war. Bitter as the need of the 
struggle which was forced upon England was to him, he ac- 
cepted it with the less reluctance that war, as he trusted, would 
check the progress of “ French principles” in England itself. 
The worst issue of this panic was the series of legislative 
measures in which it found expression. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, a bill against seditious assemblies restricted 
the liberty of public meeting, and a wider scope was given 
to the Statute of Treasons. Prosecution after prosecution was 
directed against the Press; the sermons of some dissenting 
ministers were indicted as seditious; and the conventions of 
sympathizers with France were roughly broken up. The worst 
excesses of the panic were witnessed in Scotland, where young 
Whigs, whose only offence was an advocacy of Parliamentary 
reform, were sentenced to transportation, and where a brutal 
judge openly expressed his regret that the practice of torture 
in seditious cases should have fallen into disuse. The panic 
indeed soon passed away for sheer want of material to feed 
on. In 1794 the leaders of the Corresponding Society, a body 
which professed sympathy with France, were brought to trial 
on a charge of high treason, but their acquittal proved that 
all active terror was over. Save for occasional riots, to which 
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the poor were goaded by sheer want of bread, no social dis- 
turbance troubled England through the twenty years of the 
war. But the blind reaction against all reform which had 
sprung from the panic lasted on when the panic was forgotten. 
For nearly a quarter of a century it was hard to get a hearing 
for any measure which threatened change to an existing insti- 
tution, beneficial though the change might be. Even the 
philanthropic movement which so nobly characterized the time 
found itself checked and hampered by the dread of revolution. 

At first indeed all seemed to go ill for France. She was 
girt in by a ring of enemies; the Empire, Austria, Prussia, 
Sardinia, Spain, and England were leagued in arms against 
her; and their efforts were seconded by civil war. The peas- 
ants of Poitou and Britanny rose in revolt against the gov- 
ernment at Paris, while Marseilles and Lyons were driven 
into insurrection by the violent leaders who now seized on 
power in the capital. The French armies were driven back 
from the Netherlands when ten thousand English soldiers, 
under the Duke of York, joined the Austrians in Flanders in 
1793. But the chance of crushing the Revolution was lost by 
the greed of the two German powers. Russia, as Pitt had fore- 
seen, was now free to carry out her schemes in the East; and 
Austria and Prussia saw themselves forced, in the interest of 
a balance of power, to share in her annexations at the cost of 
Poland. But this new division of Poland would have become 
impossible had France been enabled by a restoration of its mon- 
archy to take up again its natural position in Europe, and to 
accept the alliance which Pitt would in such a case have offered 
her. The policy of the German courts therefore was to prolong 
an anarchy which left them free for the moment to crush 
Poland; and the allied armies which might have marched upon 
Paris were purposely frittered away in sieges in the Nether- 
lands and the Rhine. Such a policy gave France time to recover 
from the shock of her disasters. Whatever were the crimes and 
tyranny of her leaders, France felt in spite of them the value 
of the Revolution, and rallied enthusiastically to its support. 
The revolts of the West and South were crushed. The Span- 
ish invaders were held at bay at the foot of the Pyrenees, and 
the Piedmontese were driven from Nice and Savoy. The great 
port of Toulon, which called for foreign aid against the gov- 
ernment of Paris, and admitted an English garrison within 
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its walls, was driven to surrender by measures counselled by 
a young artillery officer from Corsica, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
At the opening of 1794 a victory at Fleurus which again made 
the French masters of the Netherlands showed that the tide 
had turned. France was united within by the cessation 
of the Terror and of the tyranny of the Jacobins, while on 
every border victory followed the gigantic efforts with which 
she met the coalition against her. Spain sued for peace; 
Prussia withdrew her armies from the Rhine; the Sardinians 
were driven back from the Maritime Alps; the Rhine prov- 
inces were wrested from the Austrians; and before the year 
ended Holland was lost. Pichegru crossed the Waal in mid- 
winter with an overwhelming force, and the wretched remnant 
of ten thousand men who had followed the Duke of York to 
the Netherlands, thinned by disease and by the hardships of 
retreat, re-embarked for England. 

The victories of France broke up the confederacy which had 
threatened it with destruction. The Batavian republic which 
Pichegru had set up after his conquest of Holland was now 
an ally of France. Prussia bought peace by the cessation of 
her possessions west of the Rhine. Peace with Spain followed 
in the summer, while Sweden and the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland recognized the Republic. In France itself dis- 
cord came well-nigh to an end. The fresh severities against 
the ultra-republicans which followed on the establishment of 
a Directory indicated the moderate character of the new gov- 
ernment, and Pitt seized on this change in the temper of the 
French government as giving an opening for peace. Pitt him- 
self was sick of the strife. England had maintained indeed 
her naval supremacy. The triumphs of her seamen were in 
strange contrast with her weakness on land; and at the out- 
set of the contest, in 1794, the French fleet was defeated off 
Brest by Lord Howe in a victory which bore the name of the 
day on which it was won, the First of June. Her colonial 
gains too had been considerable. Most of the West Indian 
islands which had been held by France, and the far more 
valuable settlements of the Dutch, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, and the famous Spice Islands of the Malaccas and 
Tava had been transferred to the British Crown. But Pitt 
was without means of efficiently carrying on the war. The 
army was small and: without military experience, while its 
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leaders were utterly incapable. “ We have no General,” wrote 
Lord Grenville, “but some old woman in a red riband.” 
Wretched too as had been the conduct of the war, its cost 
was already terrible. If England was without soldiers, she 
had wealth, and Pitt had been forced to turn her wealth into 
an engine of war. He became the paymaster of the coalition, 
and his subsidies kept the allied armies in the field. But the 
immense loans which these called for, and the quick growth 
of expenditure, undid all his financial reforms. Taxation, 
which had reached its lowest point under Pitt’s peace admin- 
istration, mounted to a height undreamt of before. The pub- 
lic debt rose by leaps and bounds. In three years nearly 
eighty millions had been added to it. 

But though the ruin of his financial hopes, and his keen 
sense of the European dangers which the contest involved, 
made Pitt earnest to close the struggle with the Revolution, 
he stood almost alone in his longings for peace. The nation 
at large was still ardent for war, and its ardor was fired by 
Burke in his “ Letters on a Regicide Peace,” the last outcry 
of that fanaticism which had done so much to plunge the 
world in blood. Nor was France less ardent for war than 
England. At the moment when Pitt sought to open negotia- 
tions, her victories had roused hopes of wider conquests, and 
though General Moreau was foiled in a march on Vienna, 
the wonderful successes of Napoleon Bonaparte, who now took 
the command of the army of the Alps, laid Piedmont at her 
feet. Lombardy was soon in the hands of the French, the 
Duchies south of the Po pillaged, and the Pope driven to 
purchase an armistice. Fresh victories enabled Bonaparte to 
wring a peace from Austria in the treaty of Campo Formio, 
which not only gave France the Ionian Islands, a part of the 
old territory of Venice, as well as the Netherlands and the 
whole left bank of the Rhine, but united Lombardy with the 
Duchies south of the Po, and the Papal States as far as the 
Rubicon, into a “ Cisalpine Republic,’ which was absolutely 
beneath her control. The withdrawal of Austria left France 
without an enemy on the Continent, and England without an 
ally. The stress of the war was pressing more heavily on her 
every day. The alarm of a French invasion of Ireland brought 
about a suspension of specie payments on the part of the 
Bank. A mutiny in the fleet was suppressed with difficulty. 
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It was in this darkest hour of the struggle that Burke passed 
away, protesting to the last against the peace which, in spite 
of his previous failure, Pitt tried in 1797 to negotiate at Lille. 
Peace seemed more needful to him than ever; for the naval 
supremacy of Britain was threatened by a coalition such as 
had all but crushed her in the American War. Again the 
Dutch and Spanish fleets were allied with the fleets of France, 
and if they gained command of the Channel, it would enable 
France to send overwhelming forces in aid of the rising which 
was planned in Ireland. But the danger had hardly threat- 
ened when it was dispelled by two great victories. When in 
1797 the Spanish fleet put out to sea, it was attacked by 
Admiral Jervis off Cape St. Vincent and driven back to Cadiz 
with the loss of four of its finest vessels; while the Dutch 
fleet from the Texel, which was to protect a French force in its 
descent upon Ireland, was met by a far larger fleet under Ad- 
miral Duncan, and almost annihilated in a battle off Camper- 
down, after an obstinate struggle which showed the Hollanders 
still worthy of their old renown. The ruin of its hopes in the 
battle of Camperdown drove Ireland to a rising of despair; 
but the revolt was crushed by the defeat of the insurgents at 
Vinegar Hill in May, 1798, and the surrender of General 
Humbert, who landed in August with a French force. Of 
the threefold attack on which the Directory relied, two parts 
had now broken down. England still held the seas, and the 
insurrection in Ireland had failed. The next year saw the 
crowning victory of the Nile. The genius of Bonaparte had 
seized on the schemes for a rising in India, where Tippoo 
Sahib, the successor of Hyder Ali in Mysore, had vowed to 
drive the English from the South; and he laid before the 
Directory a plan for the conquest of Egypt as a preliminary 
to a campaign in Southern India. In 1798 he landed in 
Egypt; and its conquest was rapid and complete. But the 
thirteen men-of-war which had escorted his expedition were 
found by Admiral Nelson in Aboukir Bay, moored close to 
the coast in a line guarded at either end by gun-boats and 
batteries. Nelson resolved to thrust his own ships between 
the French and the shore; his flagship led the way; and after 
a terrible fight of twelve hours, nine of the French vessels 
were captured and destroyed, two were burnt, and five thou- 
sand French seamen were killed or made prisoners. All 
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communication between France and Bonaparte’s army was 
cut off; and his hopes of making Egypt a starting-point for 
the conquest of India fell at a blow. 

Freed from the dangers that threatened her rule in Ireland 
and in India, and mistress of the seas, England was free to 
attack France; and in such an attack she was aided at this 
moment by the temper of the European powers, and the cease- 
less aggressions of France. Russia formed a close alliance 
with Austria; and it was with renewed hope that Pitt lavished 
subsidies on the two allies. A union of the Russian and 
Austrian armies drove the French back again across the Alps 
and the Rhine; but the stubborn energy of General Mas- 
sena enabled his soldiers to hold their ground in Switzerland ; 
and the attempt of a united force of Russians and English to 
wrest Holland from its French masters was successfully re- 
pulsed. In the East, however, England was more successful. 
Foiled in his dreams of Indian conquests, Bonaparte con- 
ceived the design of the conquest of Syria, and of the creation 
of an army among its warlike mountaineers, with which he 
might march upon Constantinople or India at his will. But 
Acre, the key of Syria, was stubbornly held by the Turks, 
the French battering train was captured at sea by an English 
captain, Sir Sidney Smith, whose seamen aided in the de- 
fence of the place, and the besiegers were forced to fall back 
upon Egypt. The French general despairing of success left 
his army and returned to France. His arrival in Paris was 
soon followed by the overthrow of the Directors. Three con- 
suls took their place; but under the name of First Consul 
Bonaparte became in effect sole ruler of the country. His 
energy at once changed the whole face of European affairs. 
The offers of peace which he made to England and Austria 
were intended to do little more than to shake the coalition, 
and gain breathing time for the organization of a new force 
which was gathering in secrecy at Dijon, while Moreau with 
the army of the Rhine pushed again along the Danube. The 
First Consul crossed the St. Bernard in 1800, and a victory 
at Marengo forced the Austrians to surrender Lombardy; 
while a truce arrested the march of Moreau, who had cap- 
tured Munich and was pushing on to Vienna. On the 
resumption of the war in the autumn the Austrians were 
driven back on Vienna; and Moreau crushed their army on 
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the Iser in the victory of Hohenlinden. In February, 1801, 
the Continental War was brought suddenly to an end by the 
Peace of Luneville. 

It was but a few months before the close of the war that 
Pitt brought about the Union of Ireland with England. The 
history of Ireland, during the fifty years that followed its con- 
quest by William the Third, is one which no Englishman can 
recall without shame. After the surrender of Limerick every 
Catholic Irishman, and there were five Irish Catholics to every 
Irish Protestant, was treated as a stranger and a foreigner 
in his own country. The House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, the magistracy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks 
in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole administration of 
government or justice, were closed against Catholics. The 
very right of voting for their representatives in Parliament 
was denied them. Few Catholic landowners had been left 
by the sweeping confiscations which had followed the suc- 
cessive revolts of the island, and oppressive laws forced even 
these few with scant exceptions to profess Protestantism. 
Necessity, indeed, had brought about a practical toleration of 
their religion and their worship; but in all social and political 
matters the native Catholics, in other words the immense ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, were simply hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to their Protestant masters, who looked 
on themselves as mere settlers, who boasted of their Scotch 
or English extraction, and who regarded the name of “ Irish- 
man” as an insult. But small as was this Protestant body, 
one-half of it fared little better, as far as power was con- 
cerned, than the Catholics; for the Presbyterians, who formed 
the bulk of the Ulster settlers, were shut out by law from all 
civil, military, and municipal offices. The administration and 
justice of the country were thus kept rigidly in the hands of 
members of the Established Church, a body which comprised 
about a twelfth of the population of the island; while its 
government was practically monopolized by a few great 
Protestant landowners. The rotten boroughs, which had 
originally been created to make the Irish Parliament de- 
pendent on the Crown, had fallen under the influence of the 
adjacent landlords, who were thus masters of the House of 
Commons, while they formed in person the House of Peers. 


During the first half of the eighteenth century two-thirds of 
Vou. ITl.—; 
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the House of Commons, in fact, was returned by a small 
group of nobles, who were recognized as “ parliamentary 
undertakers,” and who undertook to “manage” Parliament 
on their own terms. Irish politics were for these men a 
means of public plunder; they were glutted with pensions, 
preferments, and bribes in hard cash in return for their ser- 
vices; they were the advisers of every Lord-Lieutenant, and 
the practical governors of the country. The only check to 
the tyranny of this narrow and corrupt oligarchy was in the 
connection of Ireland with England and the subordination of 
its Parliament to the English Privy Council. The Irish Par- 
liament had no power of originating legislative or financial 
measures, and could only say “yes” or “no” to Acts sub- 
mitted to it by the Privy Council in England. The English 
Parliament too claimed the right of binding Ireland as well 
as England by its enactments, and one of its statutes trans- 
ferred the appellate jurisdiction of the Irish Peerage to the 
English House of Lords. But as if to compensate for the 
benefits of its protection, England did her best to annihilate 
Irish commerce and to ruin Irish agriculture. Statutes 
passed by the jealousy of English landowners forbade the 
export of Irish cattle or sheep to English ports. The export 
of wool was forbidden, lest it might interfere with the profits 
of English wool-growers. Poverty was thus added to the 
curse of misgovernment; and poverty deepened with the 
rapid growth of the native population, till famine turned the 
country into a hell. 

The bitter lesson of the last conquest, however, long sufficed 
to check all dreams of revolt among the natives, and the out- 
breaks which sprang from time to time out of the general 
misery and discontent were purely social in their character, 
and were roughly repressed by the ruling class. When politi- 
cal revolt threatened at last, the threat came from the ruling 
class itself. At the very outset of the reign of George the 
Third, the Irish Parliament insisted on its claim to the exclu- 
sive control of money bills, and a cry was raised for the 
removal of the checks imposed on its independence. But it 
was not till the American war that this cry became a political 
danger, a danger so real that England was forced to give 
way. From the close of the war, when the Irish Volunteers 
wrung legislative independence from the Rockingham Min- 
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istry, England and Ireland were simply held together by the 
fact that the sovereign of the one island was also the sov- 
ereign of the other. During the next eighteen years Ireland 
was “independent;” but its independence was a mere name 
‘for the uncontrolled rule of a few noble families and of the 
Irish Executive backed by the support of the English Gov- 
ernment. To such a length had the whole system of monopoly 
and patronage been carried, that at the time of the Union 
more than sixty seats were in the hands of three families 
alone, those of the Hills, the Ponsonbys, and the Beresfords; 
while the dominant influence in the Parliament now lay with 
the Treasury boroughs at the disposal of the Government. 
The victory of the volunteers immediately produced measures 
in favor of the Catholics and Presbyterians. The Volunteers 
had already in 1780 won for the Presbyterians, who formed 
a good half of ‘heir force, full political liberty by the aboli- 
tion of the Sacramental Test; and the Irish Parliament of 
1782 removed at once the last grievances of the Protestant 
Dissenters. The Catholics were rewarded for their aid by the 
repeal of the more grossly oppressive enactments of the penal 
laws. But when Grattan, supported by the bulk of the Irish 
party, pleaded for Parliamentary reform, and for the grant 
of equal rights to the Catholics, he was utterly foiled by the 
small group of borough owners, who chiefly controlled the 
Government and the Parliament. The ruling class found 
government too profitable to share it with other possessors. 
It was only by hard bribery that the English Viceroys could 
secure their co-operation in the simplest measures of admin- 
istration. “If ever there was a country unfit to govern itself,” 
said Lord Hutchinson, “it is Ireland. A corrupt aristocracy, 
a ferocious commonalty, a distracted Government, a divided 
people!” In Pitt’s eyes the danger of Ireland lay above all 
in the misery of its people. Altogether the Irish Catholics 
were held down by the brute force of their Protestant rulers, 
he saw that their discontent was growing fast into rebellion, 
and that one secret of their discontent at any rate lay in Irish 
poverty, a poverty increased if not originally brought about 
by the jealous exclusion of Irish products from their natural 
markets in England itself. In 1779 Ireland had won from 
Lord North large measures of free trade abroad; but the 
heavy duties laid by the English Parliament on all Irish 
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manufactures save linen and woollen yarn still shut them out 
of England. One of Pitt’s first commercial measures aimed 
at putting an end to this exclusion by a bill which established 
freedom of trade between the two islands. His first proposals 
were accepted in the Irish Parliament; but the fears and 
jealousies of the English farmers and manufacturers forced 
into the Bill amendments which gave to the British Parlia- 
ment powers over Irish navigation and commerce, thus over- 
riding their newly-won independence, and the measure in 
its new form was rejected in Ireland. The outbreak of the 
revolutionary struggle, and the efforts which the French revo- 
lutionists at once made to excite rebellion amongst the I[rish, 
roused Pitt to fresh measures of conciliation and good gov- 
ernment. In 1793 he forced the Irish Administration to 
abandon a resistance which had wrecked his projects the pre- 
vious year; and the Irish Parliament passed without opposition 
measures for the admission of Catholics to the electoral fran- 
chise, and to civil and military office within the island, which 
promised to open a new era of religious liberty. But 
the promise came too late. The hope of conciliation was lost 
in the fast rising tide of religious and social passion. The 
Society of “ United Irishmen,” which was founded in 1791 
at Belfast by Wolfe Tone with a view of forming a union 
between Protestants and Catholics to win Parliamentary re- 
form, drifted into a correspondence with France and projects 
of insurrection. The peasantry, brooding over their misery 
and their wrongs, were equally stirred by the news from 
France; and their discontent broke out in outrages of secret 
societies which spread panic among the ruling classes. The 
misery was increased by faction fights between the Protes- 
tants and Catholics, which had already broken out before the 
French Revolution. The Catholics banded themselves to- 
gether as “ Defenders” against the outrages of the “ Peep- 
o’-day Boys,” who were mainly drawn from the more violent 
Presbyterians; and these factions became later merged in the 
larger associations of the “ United Irishmen” and _ the 
“ Orangemen.” 

At last the smoldering discontent and disaffection burst into 
flame. The panic roused in 1796 by an attempted French 
invasion under Hoche woke passions of cruelty and tyranny 
which turned Ireland into a hell. Soldiers and yeomanry 
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marched over the country torturing and scourging the “ crop- 
pies,” as the Irish peasantry were called in derision from their 
short-cut hair, robbing, ravishing, and murdering. Their 
outrages were sanctioned by the landowners who formed the 
Irish Parliament in a Bill of Indemnity, and protected for 
the future by an Insurrection Act. Meanwhile the United 
Irishmen prepared for an insurrection, which was delayed by 
the failure of the French expeditions, on which they counted 
for support, and above all by the victory of Camperdown. 
Atrocities were answered by atrocities when the revolt at last 
broke out in 1798. Loyalists were lashed and tortured in 
their turn, and every soldier taken was butchered without 
mercy. The rebels however no sooner mustered fourteen 
thousand men strong in a camp on Vinegar Hill, near Ennis- 
corthy, than the camp was stormed by the English troops, 
and the revolt utterly suppressed. The suppression came only 
just in time to prevent greater disasters. A few weeks after 
the close of the rebellion nine hundred French soldiers under 
General Humbert landed in Mayo, broke a force of thrice 
their number in a battle at Castlebar, and only surrendered 
when the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Cornwallis, faced them with 
thirty thousand men. Pitt’s disgust at “the bigoted funy of 
Irish Protestants” backed Lord Cornwallis in checking the 
reprisals of his troops and of the Orangemen; but the hide- 
ous cruelty which he was forced to witness brought about a 
firm resolve to put an end to the farce of “ Independence,” 
which left Ireland helpless in such hands. The political neces- 
sity for a union of the two islands had been brought home 
to every English statesman by the course of the Irish Par- 
liament during the disputes over the Regency; for while 
England repelled the claims of the Prince of Wales to the 
Regency as of right, the legislature of Ireland admitted 
them. As the only union left between the two peoples was 
their obedience to a common ruler, such an act might con- 
ceivably have ended in their entire severance; and the sense 
of this danger secured a welcome in England for Pitt’s pro- 
posal to unite the two Parliaments. The opposition of the 
Irish boroughmongers was naturally stubborn and deter- 
mined. But with them it was a sheer question of gold; and 
their assent was bought with a million in money, and with a 
liberal distribution of pensions and peerages. Base and 
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shameless as were such means, Pitt may fairly plead that they 
were the only means by which the bill for the Union could 
have been passed. As the matter was finally arranged in June, 
1800, one hundred Irish members became part of the House 
of Commons at Westminster, and twenty-eight temporal with 
four spiritual peers, chosen for each Parliament by their fel- 
lows, took their seats in the House of Lords. Commerce 
between the two countries was freed from all restrictions, 
and every trading privilege of the one thrown open to the 
other ; while taxation was proportionately distributed between 
the two peoples. 

The lavish creation of peers which formed a part of the 
price paid for the Union of Ireland brought about a practical 
change in our constitution. Few bodies have varied more 
in the number of their members than the House of Lords. 
At the close of the Wars of the Roses the lay lords who 
remained numbered fifty-two; in Elizabeth’s reign they num- 
bered only sixty; the prodigal creations of the Stuarts raised 
them to one hundred and seventy-six. At this point, how- 
ever, they practically remained stationary during the reigns 
of the first two Georges; and, as we have seen, only the 
dogged opposition of Walpole prevented Lord Stanhope from 
limiting the peerage to the number it had at that time reached. 
Mischievous as such a measure would have been, it would 
at any rate have prevented the lavish creation of peerages on 
which George the Third relied in the early days of his reign 
as one of his means of breaking up thc party government 
which restrained him. But what was with the King a mere 
means of corruption became with Pitt a settled purpose of 
bringing the peerage into closer relations with the landowning 
and opulent classes, and rendering the Crown independent 
of factious combinations among the existing peers. While 
himself disdainful of hereditary honors, he lavished them as 
no Minister had lavished them before. In his first five years 
of rule he created forty-eight new peers. In two later years 
alone, 1796-97, he created thirty-five. By 1801 the peerages 
which were the price of the Union with Ireland had helped 
to raise his creations to upwards of one hundred and forty. 
So busily was his example followed by his successors that at 
the end of George the Third’s reign the number of hereditary 
peers had become double what it was at his accession. The 
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whole character of the House of Lords was changed. Up 
to this time it had been a small assembly of great nobles, bound 
together by family or party ties into a distinct power in the 
State. From this time it became the stronghold of property, 
the representative of the great estates and great fortunes 
which the vast increase of English wealth was building up. 
For the first time, too, in our history, it became the distinctly 
conservative element in our constitution. The full import of 
Pitt’s changes has still to be revealed, but in some ways their 
results have been clearly marked. The larger number of the 
peerage, though due to the will of the Crown, has practically 
- freed the House from any influence which the Crown can 
exert by the distribution of honors. This change, since the 
power of the Crown has been practically wielded by the 
House of Commons, has rendered it far harder to reconcile 
the free action of the Lords with the regular working of 
constitutional government. On the other hand, the increased 
number of its members has rendered the House more respon- 
sible to public opinion, when public opinion is strongly 
pronounced; and the political tact which is inherent in great 
aristocratic assemblies has hitherto prevented any collision 
with the Lower House from being pushed to an irreconcilable 
quarrel. 

But the legislative union of the two countries was only 
part of the plan which Pitt had conceived for the concilia- 
tion of Ireland. With the conclusion of the Union his projects 
of free trade between the countries, which had been defeated 
a few years back, came into play; and in spite of insufficient 
capital and social disturbance the growth of the trade, ship- 
ping, and manufactures of Ireland has gone steadily on from 
that time to this. The change which brought Ireland directly 
under the common Parliament was followed too by a gradual 
revision of its oppressive laws, and an amendment in their 
administration; taxation was lightened, and a faint beginning 
made of public instruction. But in Pitt’s mind the great 
means of conciliation was the concession of religious equality. 
In proposing to the English Parliament the union of the two 
countries he pointed out that when thus joined to a Protestant 
country like England all danger of a Catholic supremacy in 
Ireland, should Catholic disabilities be removed, would be 
practically at an end; and had suggested that in such a case 
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“an effectual and adequate provision for the Catholic clergy ” 
would be a security for their loyalty. His words gave 
strength to the hopes of “Catholic Emancipation,” or the 
removal of what remained of the civil disabilities of Catho- 
lics, which were held out by the viceroy, Lord Castlereagh, 
in Ireland itself, as a means of hindering any opposition to 
the project of Union on the part of the Catholics. It was 
agreed on all sides that their opposition would have secured 
its defeat; but no Catholic opposition showed itself. After 
the passing of the bill, Pitt prepared to lay before the Cabinet 
a measure which would have raised the Irish Catholic to per- 
fect equality of civil rights. He proposed to remove all 
religious tests which limited the exercise of the franchise, or 
were required for admission to Parliament, the magistracy, 
the bar, municipal offices, or posts in the army, or the service 
of the State. An oath of allegiance and of fidelity to the 
Constitution was substituted for the Sacramental test; while 
the loyalty of the Catholic and Dissenting clergy was secured 
by a grant of some provision to both by the State. To win 
over the Episcopal Church, measures were added for strength- 
ening its means of discipline, and for increasing the stipends 
of its poorer ministers. A commutation of tithes was to re- 
move a constant source of quarrel in Ireland between the 
Protestant clergy and the Irish people. The scheme was 
too large and statesmanlike to secure the immediate assent 
of the Cabinet; and before that assent could be won the plan 
was communicated through the treachery of the Chancellor, 
Lord Loughborough, to George the Third. “TI count any 
man my personal enemy,” the King broke out angrily to Dun- 
das, “who proposes any such measure.” Pitt answered this 
outburst by submitting his whole plan to the King. “ The 
political circumstances under which the exclusive laws origi- 
nated,” he wrote, “arising either from the conflicting powers 
of hostile and nearly balanced sects, from the apprehension of 
a Popish Queen as successor, a disputed succession and a for- 
eign pretender, a division in Europe between Catholic and 
Protestant Powers, are no longer applicable to the present 
state of things.” But argument was wasted upon George the 
Third. In spite of the decision of the lawyers whom he con- 
sulted, the King held himself bound by his Coronation Oath 
to maintain the tests. On this point his bigotry was at one 
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with the bigotry of the bulk of his subjects, as well as with 
their political distrust of Catholics and Irishmen; and his 
obstinacy was strengthened by a knowledge that his refusal 
must drive Pitt from office. In February, 1801, the month 
of the Peace of Luneville, Pitt resigned, and was succeeded 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Addington, 
a weak and narrow-minded man, and as bigoted as the King 
himself. Of Lord Hawkesbury, who succeeded Lord Gren- 
ville in the conduct of foreign affairs, nothing was known 
outside the House of Commons. 

It was with anxiety that England found itself guided by 
men like these at a time when every hour brought darker 
news. The scarcity of bread was mounting to a famine. 
Taxes were raised anew, and yet the loan for the year 
amounted to five and twenty millions. The country stood 
utterly alone; while the Peace of Luneville secured France 
from all hostility on the Continent. And it was soon plain 
that this peace was only the first step in a new policy on the 
part of the First Consul. What he had done was to free his 
hands for a decisive conflict with Britain itself, both as a world- 
power and as a centre of wealth. England was at once the 
carrier of European commerce, and the workshop of Euro- 
pean manufactures. While her mines, her looms, her steam- 
engines, were giving her almost a monopoly of industrial pro- 
duction, the carrying trade of France and Holland alike had 
been transferred to the British flag, and the conquest during 
the war of their richer settlements had thrown into British 
hands the whole colonial trade of the world. In his gigantic 
project of a “ Continental System ” the aim of Bonaparte was 
to strike at the trade of England by closing the ports of 
Europe against her ships. By a league of the Northern 
powers he sought to wrest from her the command of the 
seas. Denmark and Sweden, who resented the severity with 
which Britain enforced that right of search which had brought 
about their armed neutrality at the close of the American 
war, were enlisted in a league of neutrals which was in effect 
a declaration of war against England, and which Prussia was 
prepared to join. The Czar Paul of Russia on his side saw 
in the power of Britain the chief obstacle to his designs upon 
Turkey. A squabble over Malta, which had been taken from 
the Knights of St. John by Bonaparte on his way to Egypt, 
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and had ever since been blockaded by English ships, but 
whose possession the Czar claimed as his own on the ground 
of an alleged election as Grand Master of the Order, served 
him as a pretext for a quarrel with England, and Paul openly 
prepared for hostilities. It was plain that as soon as spring 
opened the Baltic, the fleets of Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark would act in practical union with those of France and 
Spain. But dexterous as the combination was it was shat- 
tered at a blow. In April a British fleet appeared before 
Copenhagen, and after a desperate struggle silenced the Dan- 
ish batteries, captured six Danish ships, and forced Denmark 
to conclude an armistice which enabled English ships to enter 
the Baltic. The Northern Coalition too was broken up by 
the death of the Czar. In June a Convention between Eng- 
land and Russia settled the vexed questions of the right of 
search and contraband of war, and this Convention was ac- 
cepted by Sweden and Denmark. Meanwhile, at the very 
moment of the attack on Copenhagen, a stroke as effective 
had wrecked the projects of Bonaparte in the East. The sur- 
render of Malta to the English fleet left England the mistress 
of the Mediterranean; and from Malta she now turned to 
Egypt itself. A force of 15,000 men under General Aber- 
cromby anchored in Aboukir Bay. The French troops that 
Bonaparte had left in Egypt rapidly concentrated, and on 
the 21st of March their general attacked the English army. 
After a stubborn battle, in which Abercromby fell mortally 
wounded, the French drew off with heavy loss; and at the 
close of June the capitulation of the 13,000 soldiers who re- 
mained closed the French rule over Egypt. - 

Both parties in this gigantic struggle, however, were at 
last anxious to suspend the war. It was to give time for 
such an organization of France and its resources as might 
enable him to reopen the struggle with other chances of suc- 
cess that Bonaparte opened negotiations for peace at the close 
of 1801. His offers were at once met by the English Gov- 
ernment. The terms of the Peace of Amiens which was 
concluded in March, 1802, were necessarily simple, for Eng- 
land had no claim to interfere with the settlement of the 
Continent. France promised to retire from Southern Italy, 
and to leave to themselves the republics it had set up along 
its border in Holland, Switzerland, and Piedmont. England 
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recognized the French Government, gave up her newly con- 
quered colonies save Ceylon and Trinidad, acknowledged the 
Ionian Islands as a free Republic, and engaged to replace the 
Knights of St. John in the Isle of Malta. There was a gen- 
eral sense of relief at the close of the long struggle; and the 
new French ambassador was drawn in triumph on his ar- 
rival through the streets of London. But shrewd observers 
saw the dangers that lay in the temper of the First Consul. 
Whatever had been the errors of the French revolutionists, 
even their worst attacks on the independence of the nations 
around them had been veiled by a vague notion of freeing 
the peoples whom they invaded from the yoke of their rulers. 
But the aim of Bonaparte was simply that of a vulgar con- 
queror. He was resolute to be master of the Western world, 
and no notions of popular freedom or sense of national right 
interfered with his resolve. The means at his command were 
immense. The political life of the Revolution had been cut 
short by his military despotism, but the new social vigor 
which it had given to France through the abolition of privi- 
leges and the creation of a new middle class on the ruins of 
the clergy and the nobles still lived on. While the dissen- 
sions which tore France asunder were hushed by the policy 
of the First Consul, by his restoration of the Church as a 
religious power, his recall of the exiles, and the economy and 
wise administration which distinguished his rule, the cen- 
tralized system of government bequeathed by the Monarchy 
to the Revolution, and by the Revolution to Bonaparte, 
enabled him easily to seize this national vigor for the profit 
of his own despotism. The exhaustion of the brilliant hopes 
raised by the Revolution, the craving for public order, the 
military enthusiasm and the impulse of a new glory given by 
the wonderful victories France had won, made a Tyranny 
possible; and in the hands of Bonaparte this tyranny was 
supported by a secret police, by the suppression of the press 
and of all freedom of opinion, and above all by the iron will 
and immense ability of the First Consul himself. Once 
chosen Consul for life, he felt himself secure at home, and 
turned restlessly to the work of outer aggression. The 
pledges given at Amiens were set aside. The republics es- 
tablished on the borders of France were brought into mere 
dependence on his will. Piedmont and Parma were annexed 
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to France; and a French army occupied Switzerland. The 
temperate protests of the English Government were answered 
by demands for the expulsion of the French exiles who 
had been living in England ever since the Revolution, and 
for its surrender of Malta, which was retained till some se- 
curity could be devised against a fresh seizure of the island 
by the French fleet. It was plain that a struggle was inevita- 
ble; hugh armaments were preparing in the French ports, 
and a new activity was seen in those of Spain. In May, 
1803, the British Government anticipated Bonaparte’s attack 
by a declaration of war. 

The breach only quickened Bonaparte’s resolve to attack 
the enemy at home. The difficulties in his way he set con- 
temptuously aside. “ Fifteen millions of people,” he said, 
in allusion to the disproportion between the population of 
England and France, “must give way to forty millions; ” 
and an invasion of England itself was planned on a gigantic 
scale. A camp of one hundred thousand men was formed 
at Boulogne, and a host of flat-bottomed boats gathered for 
their conveyance across the Channel. The peril of the nation 
forced Addington from office and recalled Pitt to power. His 
health was broken, and as the days went by his appearance 
became so haggard and depressed that it was plain death was 
drawing near. But dying as he really was, the nation clung 
to him with all its old faith. He was still the representative 
of national union; and he proposed to include Fox and the 
leading Whigs in his new ministry, but he was foiled by the 
bigotry of the King; and the refusal of Lord Grenville and 
of Windham to take office without Fox, as well as the loss 
of his post at a later time by his ablest supporter, Dundas, 
left hirn almost alone. But lonely as he was, he faced diffi- 
culty and danger with the same courage as of old. The 
invasion seemed imminent when Bonaparte, who now assumed 
the title of the Emperor Napoleon, appeared in the camp at 
Boulogne. “Let us be masters of the Channel for six 
hours,” he is reported to have said, “and we are masters of 
the world.” A skilfully combined plan by which the British 
fleet would have been divided, while the whole French navy 
was concentrated in the Channel, was delayed by the death 
of the admiral destined to execute it. But the alliance with 
Spain placed the Spanish fleet at Napoleon’s disposal, and 
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in 1805 he planned its union with that of France, the crush- 
ing of the squadron which blocked the ports of the Channel 
before the English ships which were watching the Spanish 
armament could come to its support, and a crossing of the 
vast armament thus protected to the English shore. The 
three hundred thousand volunteers mustered in England to 
meet the coming attack would have offered small hindrance 
to the veterans of the Grand Army, had they once crossed 
the Channel. But Pitt had already found work for France 
elsewhere. The alarm of the Continental Powers had been 
brought to a head by Napoleon’s annexation of Genoa; Pitt’s 
subsidies had removed the last obstacle in the way of a league; 
and Russia, Austria, and Sweden joined in an alliance to 
wrest Italy and the Low Countries from the grasp of the 
French Emperor. Napoleon meanwhile swept the sea in 
vain for a glimpse of the great armament whose assembly in 
the Channel he had so skilfully planned. Admiral Ville- 
neuve, uniting the Spanish ships with his own squadron 
from Toulon, drew Nelson in pursuit to the West Indies, 
and then, suddenly returning to Cadiz, hastened to form a 
junction with the French squadron at Brest and crush the 
English fleet in the Channel. But a headlong pursuit brought 
Nelson up with him ere the manceuvre was complete, and 
the two fleets met on the 21st of October, 1805, off Cape 
Trafalgar. “England,” ran Nelson’s famous signal, “ expects 
every man to do his duty; ” and though he fell himself in the 
hour of victory, twenty French sail had struck their flag ere 
the day was done. “ England has saved herself by her cour- 
age,” Pitt said in what were destined to be his last public 
words: “she will save Europe by her example!” But even 
before the victory of Trafalgar. Napoleon had abandoned the 
dream of invading England to meet the coalition in his rear; 
and swinging round his forces on the Danube he forced an 
Austrian army to capitulation in Ulm three days before his 
naval defeat. From Ulm he marched on Vienna, and 
crushed the combined armies of Austria and Russia in the 
battle of Austerlitz. ‘ Austerlitz,” Wilberforce wrote in his 
diary, “killed Pitt.” Though he was still but forty-seven, 
the hollow voice and wasted frame of the great Minister had 
long told that death was near; and the blow to his hopes 
proved fatal. “Roll up that map,” he said, pointing to a 
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map of Europe which hung upon the wall: “it will not be 
wanted these ten years!” Once only he rallied from stupor; 
and those who bent over him caught a faint murmur of 
“My country! How I leave my country!” On the 23d of 
January, 1806, he breathed his last; and he was laid in West- 
minster Abbey in the grave of Chatham. “ What grave,” 
exclaimed Lord Wellesley, ‘“ contains such a father and such 
a son! What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so much 
human excellence and glory !” 

So great was felt to be the loss that nothing but the union 
of parties, which Pitt had in vain desired during his lifetime, 
could fill up the gap left by his death. In the new Ministry 
Fox, with the small body of popular Whigs who were bent 
on peace and internal reform, united with the aristocratic 
Whigs under Lord Grenville and with the Tories under Lord 
Sidmouth. All home questions in fact were subordinated to 
the need of saving Europe from the ambition of France, and 
in the resolve to save Europe, Fox was as resolute as Pitt 
himself. His hopes of peace, indeed, were stronger; but they 
were foiled by the evasive answer which Napoleon gave to 
his overtures, and by a new war which he undertook against 
Prussia, the one power which seemed able to resist his arms. 
On the 14th of October, 1806, a decisive victory at Jena laid 
North Germany at Napoleon’s feet. Death only a month be- 
fore saved Fox from witnessing the overthrow of his hopes; 
and his loss weakened the Grenville Cabinet at the opening 
of a new and more desperate struggle with France. Na- 
poleon’s earlier attempt at the enforcement of a Continental 
System had broken down with the failure of the Northern 
League; but in his mastery of Europe he now saw a more 
effective means of realizing his dream; and he was able to 
find a pretext for his new attack in England’s own action. By 
a violent stretch of her rights as a combatant she had de- 
clared the whole coast occupied by France and its allies, from 
Dantzig to Trieste, to be in a state of blockade. It was im- 
possible to enforce such a “ paper blockade,” even with the 
immense force at her disposal; and Napoleon seized on the 
opportunity to retaliate by the entire exclusion of British 
commerce from the Continent, an exclusion which he trusted 
would end the war by the ruin it would bring on the English 
manufacturers. A decree was issued from Berlin which— 
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without a single ship to carry it out—placed the British 
Islands in a state of blockade. All commerce or communica- 
tion with them was ‘prohibited; all English goods or 
manufactures found in the territory of France or its allies 
were declared liable to confiscation; and their harbors were 
closed, not only against vessels coming from Britain, but 
against all who had touched at her ports. The attempt to 
enforce such a system was foiled indeed by the rise of a wide- 
spread contraband trade, by the reluctance of Holland to aid 
in its own ruin, by the connivance of officials along the Prus- 
sian and Russian shores, and by the pressure of facts. It 
was impossible even for Napoleon himself to do without the 
goods he pretended to exclude; an immense system of licenses 
soon neutralized his decree; and the French army which 
marched to Eylau was clad in great-coats made at Leeds, and 
shod with shoes made at Northampton. But if it failed to 
destroy British industry, it told far more fatally on British 
commerce. Trade began to move from English vessels, 
which were subject to instant confiscation, and to pass into 
the hands of neutrals, and especially of the Americans. The 
merchant class called on the Government to protect it, and it 
was to this appeal that the Grenville Ministry replied in Jan- 
uary, 1807, by an Order in Council which declared all the 
ports of the coast of France and her allies under blockade, 
and any neutral vessels trading between them to be good 
prize. Such a step was far from satisfying the British mer- 
chants. But their appeal was no longer to Lord Grenville. 
The forces of ignorance and bigotry which had been too 
strong for Pitt were too strong for the Grenville Ministry. Its 
greatest work, the abolition of the slave trade, in February, was 
done in the teeth of a vigorous opposition from the Tories and 
the merchants of Liverpool; and in March the first indication 
of its desire to open the question of religious equality by allow- 
ing Catholic officers to serve in the army was met on the part 
of the King by the demand of a pledge not to meddle with the 
question. On the refusal of this pledge the Ministry was dis- 
missed. 

Its fall was the final close of the union of parties brought 
about by the peril of French invasion; and from this time to 
the end of the war England was wholly governed by the 
Tories. The nominal head of the Ministry which succeeded 
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that of Lord Grenville was the Duke of Portland; its guid- 
ing spirit was the Foreign Secretary, George Canning, a young 
and devoted adherent of Pitt, whose brilliant rhetoric gave 
him power over the House of Commons, while the vigor and 
breadth of his mind gave a new energy and color to the war. 
At no time had opposition to Napoleon seemed so hopeless. 
From Berlin the Emperor marched into the heart of Poland, 
and though checked in the winter by the Russian forces in the 
hard-fought battle of Eylau, his victory of Friedland brought 
the Czar Alexander in the summer of 1807 to consent to the 
Peace of Tilsit. From foes the two Emperors of Western and 
Eastern Europe became friends, and the hope of French aid 
in the conquest of Turkey drew Alexander to a close alliance 
with Napoleon. Russia not only enforced the Berlin decrees 
against British commerce, but forced Sweden, the one ally 
that England still retained on the Continent, to renounce her 
alliance. The Russian and Swedish fleets were thus placed at 
the service of France; and the two Emperors counted on secur- 
ing the fleet of Denmark, and again threatening by this union 
the maritime supremacy which formed England’s real de- 
fence. The hope was foiled by the appearance off Elsinore 
in July, 1807, of an expedition, promptly and secretly equipped 
by Canning, with a demand for the surrender of the Danish 
fleet into the hands of England, on pledge of its return at the 
close of the war. On the refusal of the Danes the demand 
was enforced by a bombardment of Copenhagen; and the 
whole Danish fleet, with a vast mass of naval stores, was car- 
ried into British ports. It was in the same spirit of almost 
reckless decision that Canning turned to meet Napoleon’s Con- 
tinental System. In November he issued fresh Orders in 
Council. By these Frarice, and every Continental state from 
which the British flag was excluded, was put in a state of block- 
ade, and all vessels bound for their harbors were held subject 
to seizure unless they had touched at a British port. The 
orders were at once met by another decree of Napoleon issued 
at Milan in December, which declared every vessel, of what- 
ever nation, coming from or bound to Britain or any British 
colony, to have forfeited its character as a neutral, and to be 
liable to seizure. 

Meanwhile the effect of the Continental System upon Napo- 
leon was to drive him to aggression after aggression in order 
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to maintain the material union of Europe against Britain. He 
was absolutely master of Western Europe, and its whole face 
changed as at an enchanter’s touch. Prussia was occupied 
by French troops. Holland was changed into a monarchy by 
a simple decree of the French Emperor, and its crown bestowed 
on his brother Louis. Another brother, Jerome, became King 
of Westphalia, a new realm built up out of the Electorates of 
Hesse Cassel and Hanover. A third brother, Joseph, was made 
King of Naples; while the rest of Italy, and even Rome itself, 
was annexed to the French Empire. It was the hope of effec- 
tually crushing the world power of Britain which drove him 
to his worst aggression, the aggression upon Spain. He acted 
with his usual subtlety. In October, 1807, France and Spain 
agreed to divide Portugal between them; and on the advance 
of their forces the reigning House of Braganza fled helplessly 
from Lisbon to a refuge in Brazil. But the seizure of Portugal 
was only a prelude to the seizure of Spain. Charles the Fourth, 
whom a riot in his capital drove at this moment to abdication, 
and his son, Ferdinand the Seventh, were drawn to Bayonne in 
May, 1808, and forced to resign their claims to the Spanish 
crown; while a French army entered Madrid and proclaimed 
Joseph Bonaparte King of Spain. But this high-handed act 
of aggression was hardly completed when Spain rose as one 
man against the stranger; and desperate as the effort of its 
people seemed, the news of the rising was welcomed through- 
out England with a burst of enthusiastic joy. “Hitherto,” cried 
Sheridan, a leader of the Whig opposition, “ Bonaparte has 
contended with princes without dignity, numbers without ardor, 
or peoples without patriotism. He has yet to learn what it is 
to combat a people who are animated by one spirit against him.” 
Tory and Whig alike held that “ never had so happy an oppor- 
tunity existed in Britain to strike a bold stroke for the rescue 
of the world;” and Canning at once resolved to change the 
system of desultory descents on colonies and sugar islands for 
a vigorous warfare in the Peninsula. Supplies were sent to 
the Spanish insurgents with reckless profusion, and two small 
armies placed under the command of Sir John Moore and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley for service in the Peninsula. In July, 1808, 
the surrender at Baylen of a French force which had invaded 
Andalusia gave the first shock to the power of Napoleon, and 
the blow was followed by one almost as severe. Landing at the 
VoL. III.—8 
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Mondego with fifteen thousand men, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
drove the French army of Portugal from the field of Vimiera, 
and forced it to surrender in the Convention of Cintra on the 
30th of August. But the tide of success was soon roughly 
turned. Napoleon appeared in Spain with an army of two 
hundred thousand men; and Moore, who had advanced from 
Lisbon to Salamanca to support the Spanish armies, found 
them crushed on the Ebro, and was driven to fall hastily back 
on the coast. His force saved its honor in a battle before 
Corunna, which enabled it to embark in safety ; but elsewhere 
all seemed lost. The whole of northern and central Spain was 
held by the French armies; and even Zaragoza, which had 
once heroically repulsed them, submitted after a second equally 
desperate resistance. 

The landing of the wreck of Moore’s army and the news of 
the Spanish defeats turned the temper of England from the 
wildest hope to the deepest despair; but Canning remained 
unmoved. On the day of the evacuation of Corunna he signed 
a treaty of alliance with the Spanish Junta at Cadiz; and the 
English force at Lisbon, which had already prepared to leave 
Portugal, was reinforced with thirteen thousand fresh troops 
and placed under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley. “ Por- 
tugal,” Wellesley wrote coolly, “ may be defended against any 
force which the French can bring against it.” At this critical 
moment the best of the French troops with the Emperor him- 
self were drawn from the Peninsula to the Danube; for the 
Spanish rising had roused Austria as well as England to a 
renewal of the struggle. When Marshal Soult therefore 
threatened Lisbon from the north, Wellesley marched boldly 
against him, drove him from Oporto in a disastrous retreat, 
and suddenly changing his line of operations, pushed with 
twenty thousand men by Abrantes on Madrid. He was joined 
on the march by a Spanish force of thirty thousand men; and 
a bloody action with a French army of equal force at Tala- 
vera in July, 1809, restored the renown of English arms. The 
losses on both sides were enormous, and the French fell back 
at the close of the struggle; but the fruits of the victory were 
lost by a sudden appearance of Soult on the English line of 
advance, and Wellesley was forced to retreat hastily on Badajoz. 
His failure was embittered by heavier disasters elsewhere. 
Austria was driven to sue for peace by Napoleon’s victory at 
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Wagram; and a force of forty thousand English soldiers which 
had been despatched against Antwerp returned home baffled 
after losing half its numbers in the marshes of Walcheren. 
The failure at Walcheren brought about the fall of the Port- 
land Ministry. Canning attributed the disaster to the incom- 
petence of Lord Castlereagh, an Irish peer who after taking 
the chief part in bringing about the union between England and 
Ireland had been raised by the Duke of Portland to the post of 
Secretary at War; and the quarrel between the two Ministers 
ended in a duel, and in their resignation of their offices. The 
Duke of Portland retired with Canning; and a new ministry 
was formed out of the more Tory members of the late adminis- 
tration under the guidance of Spencer Perceval, an industrious 
mediocrity of the narrowest type; the Marquis of Wellesley, 
a brother of the English general in Spain, becoming Foreign 
Secretary. But if Perceval and his colleagues possessed few 
of the higher qualities of statesmanship, they had one char- 
acteristic which in the actual position of English affairs was 
beyond all price. They were resolute to continue the war. In 
the nation at large the fit of enthusiasm had been followed by 
a fit of despair; and the City of London even petitioned for a 
withdrawal of the English forces from the Peninsula. Napo- 
leon seemed irresistible, and now that Austria was crushed 
and England stood alone in opposition to him, the Emperor 
resolved to put an end to the strife by a vigorous prosecution 
of the war in Spain. Andalusia, the one province which re- 
mained independent, was invaded in the opening of 1810, and 
with the exception of Cadiz reduced to submission; while 
Marshal Massena with a fine army of eighty thousand men 
marched upon Lisbon. Even Perceval abandoned all hope of 
preserving a hold on the Peninsula in face of these new 
efforts, and threw on Wellesley, who had been raised to the 
peerage as Lord Wellington after Talavera, the responsibility 
of resolving to remain there. But the cool judgment and firm 
temper which distinguished Wellington enabled him to face a 
responsibility from which weaker men would have shrunk. “I 
conceive,” he answered, “that the honor and interest of our 
country require that we should hold our ground here as long 
as possible; and, please God, I will maintain it as long as I 
can.” By the addition of Portuguese troops who had been 
trained under British officers, his army was now raised to fifty 
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thousand men; and though his inferiority in force compelled 
him to look on while Massena reduced the frontier fortresses 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, he inflicted on him a heavy 
check at the heights of Busaco, and finally fell back in October, 
1810, on three lines of defence which he had secretly con- 
structed at Torres Vedras, along a chain of mountain heights 
crowned with redoubts and bristling with cannon. The posi- 
tion was impregnable; and able and stubborn as Massena was 
he found himself forced after a month’s fruitless efforts to fall 
back in a masterly retreat; but so terrible were the privations 
of the French army in passing again through the wasted coun- 
try that it was only with forty thousand men that he reached 
Ciudad Rodrigo in the spring of 1811. Reinforced by fresh 
troops, Massena turned fiercely to the relief of Almeida, which 
Wellington had besieged; but two days’ bloody and obstinate 
fighting in May, 1811, failed to drive the English army from its 
position at Fuentes d’Onoro, and the Marshal fell back on Sala- 
manca and relinquished his effort to drive Wellington from 
Portugal. 

Great as was the effect of Torres Vedras in restoring the 
spirit of the English people and in reviving throughout Europe 
the hope of resistance to the tyranny of Napoleon, its immediate 
result was little save the deliverance of Portugal. The French 
remained masters of all Spain save Cadiz and the eastern prov- 
inces, and even the east coast was reduced in 1811 by the vigor 
of General Suchet. While England thus failed to rescue Spain 
from the aggression of Napoleon, she was suddenly brought 
face to face with the result of her own aggression in America. 
The Orders in Council with which Canning had attempted to 
prevent the transfer of the carrying trade from English to 
neutral ships, by compelling all vessels on their way to ports 
under blockade to touch at British harbors, had at once created 
serious embarrassments with America. In the long strife be- 
tween France and England, America had already borne much 
from both combatants, but above all from Britain. Not only 
had the English Government exercised its right of search, but 
it asserted a right of seizing English seamen found in Ameri- 
can vessels; and as there were few means of discriminating 
between English seamen and American, the sailor of Maine or 
Massachusetts was often impressed to serve in the British fleet. 
Galled however as was America by outrages such as these, she 
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was hindered from resenting them by her strong disinclina- 
tion to war, as well as by the profit which she drew from the 
maintenance of her neutral position. But the Orders in Council 
and the Milan Decree forced her into action, and she at 
once answered them by an embargo of trade with Europe. 
After a year’s trial, however, America found it impossible to 
maintain the embargo; and at the opening of 1809 she ex- 
changed the embargo for an Act of Non-Intercourse with 
France and England alone. But the Act was equally ineffec- 
tive. The American Government was utterly without means 
of enforcing it on its land frontier; and it had small means 
of enforcing it at sea. Vessels sailed daily for British ports; 
and at last the Non-Intercourse Act was repealed altogether. 
All that America persisted in maintaining was an offer that if 
either Power would repeal its edicts, it would prohibit Ameri- 
can commerce with the other. Napoleon seized on this offer, 
and after promising to revoke his Berlin and Milan Decrees 
he called on America to redeem her pledge. In February, 1811, 
therefore, the United States announced that all intercourse with 
Great Britain and her dependencies was at an end. The effect 
of this step was seen in a reduction of English exports during 
this year by a third of their whole amount. It was in vain 
that Britain pleaded that the Emperor’s promises remained 
unfulfilled, and that the enforcement of non-intercourse with 
England was thus an unjust act, and an act of hostility. The 
pressure of the American policy, as well as news of the war- 
like temper which had at last grown up in the United States, 
made submission inevitable; for the industrial state of Eng- 
land was now so critical that to expose it to fresh shocks was 
to court the very ruin which Napoleon had planned. 

During the earlier years of the war indeed the increase of 
wealth had been enormous. England was sole mistress of the 
seas. The war gave her possession of the colonies of Spain, 
of Holland, and of France; and if her trade was checked for 
a time by the Berlin Decree, the efforts of Napoleon were soon 
rendered fruitless by the vast smuggling system which sprang 
up along the southern coasts and the coast of North Germany. 
English exports had nearly doubled since the opening of the 
century. Manufactures profited by the discoveries of Watt 
and Arkwright; and the consumption of raw cotton in the 
mills of Lancashire rose during the same period from fifty 
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to a hundred millions of pounds. The vast accumulation of 
capital, as well as the vast increase of the population at this 
time, told upon the land, and forced agriculture into a feverish 
and unhealthy prosperity. Wheat rose to famine prices, and 
the value of land rose in proportion with the price of wheat. 
Inclosures went on with prodigious rapidity; the income of 
every landowner was doubled, while the farmers were able to 
introduce improvements into the processes of agriculture which 
changed the whole face of the country. But if the increase 
of wealth was enormous, its distribution was partial. During 
the fifteen years which preceded Waterloo, the number of the 
population rose from ten to thirteen millions, and this rapid 
increase kept down the rate of wages, which would naturally 
have advanced in a corresponding degree with the increase in 
the national wealth. Even manufactures, though destined in 
the long run to benefit the laboring classes, seemed at first 
rather to depress them; for one of the earliest results of the 
introduction of machinery was the ruin of a number of small 
trades which were carried on at home, and the pauperization 
of families who relied on them for support. In the winter of 
1811 the terrible pressure of this transition from handicraft 
to machinery was seen in the Luddite, or machine-breaking, 
riots which broke out over the northern and midland counties; 
and which were only suppressed by military force. While 
labor was thus thrown out of its older grooves, and the rate 
of wages kept down at an artificially low figure by the rapid 
increase of population, the rise in the price of wheat, which 
brought wealth to the landowner and the farmer, brought 
famine and death to the poor, for England was cut off by the 
war from the vast corn-fields of the Continent or of America, 
which now-a-days redress from their abundance the results of 
a bad harvest. Scarcity was followed by a terrible pauperiza- 
tion of the laboring classes. The amount of the poor-rate 
rose fifty per cent.; and with the increase of poverty followed 
its inevitable result, the increase of crime. 

The natural relation of trade and commerce to the general 
wealth of the people at large was thus disturbed by the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. The war enriched the landowner, 
the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer; but it impover- 
ished the poor. It is indeed from these fatal years which lie 
between the Peace of Luneville and Waterloo that we must 
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date that war of classes, that social severance between employers 
and employed, which still forms the main difficulty of English 
politics. But it is from these years too that we must date the 
renewal of that progressive movement in politics which had 
been suspended since the opening of the war. The publica- 
tion of the Edinburgh Review in 1802 by a knot of young 
lawyers at Edinburgh marked a revival of the policy of con- 
stitutional and administrative progress which had been reluc- 
tantly abandoned by William Pitt. Jeremy Bentham gave a 
new vigor to political speculation by his advocacy of the doc- 
trine of Utility, and his definition of “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” as the aim of political action. In 
1809 Sir Francis Burdett revived the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. Only fifteen members supported his motion; and a 
reference to the House of Commons, in a pamphlet which he 
subsequently published, as “a part of our fellow-subjects col- 
lected together by means which it is not necessary to describe,” 
was met by his committal to the Tower, where he remained 
till the prorogation of the Parliament. A far greater effect 
was produced by the perseverance with which Canning pressed 
year by year the question of Catholic Emancipation. So long 
as Perceval lived both efforts at Reform were equally vain; 
but on the accession of Lord Liverpool to power the advancing 
strength of a more liberal sentiment in the nation was felt 
by the policy of “ moderate concession” which was adopted 
by the new ministry. Catholic Emancipation became an open 
question in the Cabinet itself, and was adopted in 1812 by a 
triumphant majority in the House of Commons, though still 
rejected by the Lords. 

With social and political troubles thus awaking about them, 
even Tory statesmen were not willing to face the terrible con- 
sequences of a ruin of English industry, such as might fol- 
low from the junction of America with Napoleon. They were, 
in fact, preparing to withdraw the Orders in Council when 
their plans were arrested by the dissolution of the Perceval 
Ministry. Its position had from the first been a weak one. 
A return of the King’s madness had made it necessary in the 
beginning of 1811 to confer the Regency by Act of Parlia- 
ment on the Prince of Wales; and the Whig sympathies of 
the Prince threatened the Perceval Cabinet with dismissal. 
The insecurity of their position told on the conduct of the war; 
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for the apparent inactivity of Wellington during 1811 was 
really due to the hesitation and timidity of the ministers at 
home. In May, 1812, the assassination of Perceval by a maniac 
named Bellingham brought about the fall of his ministry; and 
fresh efforts were made by the Regent to install the Whigs in 
office. Mutual distrust however followed his attempts; and 
the old ministry was restored under the headship of Lord 
Liverpool, a man of no great abilities, but temperate, well in- 
formed, and endowed with a remarkable skill in holding dis- 
cordant colleagues together. The most important of these col- 
leagues was Lord Castlereagh, who became Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. His first work was to meet the danger in 
which Canning had involved the country by his Orders in 
Council. At the opening of 1812 America, in despair of re- 
dress, had resolved on war; Congress voted an increase of 
both army and navy, and laid an embargo on all vessels in 
American harbors. Actual hostilities might still have been 
averted by the repeal of the Orders, on which the English 
Cabinet was resolved, but in the confusion which followed the 
murder of Perceval the opportunity was lost. On the 23d of 
June, only twelve days after the Ministry had been formed, 
the Orders were repealed; but when the news of the repeal 
reached America, it came six weeks too late. On the 18th of 
June an Act of Congress had declared America at war with 
Great Britain. 

The moment when America entered into the great struggle 
was a critical moment in the history of mankind. Six days 
after President Madison issued his declaration of war, Napo- 
leon crossed the Niemen on his march to Moscow. Successful 
as his policy had been in stirring up war between England 
and America, it had been no less successful in breaking the 
alliance which he had made with the Emperor Alexander at 
Tilsit and in forcing on a contest with Russia. On the one 
hand, Napoleon was irritated by the refusal of Russia to enforce 
Strictly the suspension of all trade with England, though such 
a suspension would have ruined the Russian landowners. On 
the other, the Czar saw with growing anxiety the advance of 
the French Empire which sprang from Napoleon’s resolve to 
enforce his system by a seizure of the northern coasts. In 
1811 Holland, the Hanseatic towns, part of Westphalia, and the 
Duchy of Oldenburg were successively annexed, and the Duchy 
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of Mecklenburg threatened with seizure. A peremptory de- 
mand on the part of France for the entire cessation of inter- 
course with England brought the quarrel to a head; and prepa- 
rations were made on both sides for a gigantic struggle. The 
best of the French soldiers were drawn from Spain to the 
frontier of Poland; and Wellington, whose army had been 
raised to a force of forty thousand Englishmen and twenty 
thousand Portuguese, profited by the withdrawal to throw off 
his system of defence and to assume an attitude of attack. 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz were taken by storm during the 
spring of 1812; and three days before Napoleon crossed the 
Niemen on his march on Moscow, Wellington crossed the 
Agueda in a march on Salamanca. After a series of masterly 
movements on both sides, Marmont with the French army of 
the North attacked the English on the hills in the neighborhood 
of that town. While he was marching round the right of the 
English position, his left wing remained isolated; and with 
a sudden exclamation of “ Marmont is lost!” Wellington flung 
on it the bulk of his force, crushed it, and drove the whole 
army from the field. The loss on either side was nearly equal, 
but failure had demoralized the French army; and its retreat 
forced Joseph to leave Madrid, and Soult to evacuate Andalusia 
and to concentrate the Southern army on the eastern coast. 
While Napoleon was still pushing slowly over the vast plains 
of Poland, Wellington made his entry into Madrid in August, 
and began the siege of Burgos. The town however held out 
gallantly for a month, till the advance of the two French 
armies, now concentrated in the north and south of Spain, 
forced Wellington in October to a hasty retreat on the Portu- 
guese frontier. If he had shaken the rule of the French in Spain 
in this campaign, his ultimate failure showed how firm a mili- 
tary hold they still possessed there. But the disappointment was 
forgotten in the news which followed it. At the moment when 
the English troops fell back from Burgos began the retreat 
of the Grand Army from Moscow. Victorious in a battle at 
Borodino, Napoleon had entered the older capital of Russia in 
triumph, and waited impatiently to receive proposals of peace 
from the Czar, when a fire kindled by its own inhabitants 
reduced the city to ashes. The French army was forced to fall 
back amidst the horrors of a Russian winter. Of the four 
hundred thousand combatants who formed the Grand Army 
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at its first outset, only a few thousand recrossed the Niemen 
in December. 

In spite of the gigantic efforts which Napoleon made to 
repair the loss of the Grand Army, the spell which he had 
cast over Europe was broken by the retreat from Moscow. 
Prussia rose against him as the Russians crossed the Niemen 
in the spring of 1813; and the forces which held it were at 
once thrown back on the Elbe. In this emergency the military 
genius of the French Emperor rose to its height. With a fresh 
army of two hundred thousand men whom he had gathered 
at Mainz he marched on the allied armies of Russia and Prussia 
in May, cleared Saxony by a victory over them at Lutzen, and 
threw them back on the Oder by a fresh victory at Bautzen. 
Disheartened by defeat, and by the neutral attitude which 
Austria still preserved, the two powers consented in June to 
an armistice, and negotiated for peace. But Austria, though 
unwilling to utterly ruin France to the profit of her great rival 
in the East, was as resolute as either of the allies to wrest 
from Napoleon his supremacy over Europe; and at the moment 
when it became clear that Napoleon was only bent on playing 
with her proposals, she was stirred to action by news that his 
army was at last driven from Spain. Wellington had left Por- 
tugal in May with an army which had now risen to ninety 
thousand men; and overtaking the French forces in retreat 
at Vitoria he inflicted on them a defeat which drove them in 
utter rout across the Pyrenees. Madrid was at once evacuated ; 
and Clauzel fell back from Zaragoza into France. The victory 
not only freed Spain from its invaders; it restored the spirit 
of the Allies. The close of the armistice was followed by a 
union of Austria with the forces of Prussia and the Czar; and 
in October a final overthrow of Napoleon at Leipzig forced 
the French army to fall back in rout across the Rhine. The 
war now hurried to its close. Though held at bay for a 
while by the sieges of San Sebastian and Pampeluna, as well 
as by an obstinate defence of the Pyrenees, Wellington suc- 
ceeded in the very month of the triumph at Leipzig in winning 
a victory on the Bidassoa, which enabled him to enter France. 
He was soon followed by the Allies. On the last day of 1813 
their forces crossed the Rhine; and a third of France passed, 
without opposition, into their hands. For two months more 
Napoleon maintained a wonderful struggle with a handful of 
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raw conscripts against their overwhelming numbers; while in 
the south, Soult, forced from his entrenched camp near 
Bayonne and defeated at Orthes, fell back before Wellington 
on Toulouse. Here their two armies met in April in a stub- 
born and indecisive engagement. But though neither leader 
knew it, the war was even then at an end. The struggle of 
Napoleon himself had ended at the close of March with the 
surrender of Paris; and the submission of the capital was at 
once followed by the abdication of the Emperor and the return 
of the Bourbons. 

England’s triumph over its enemy was dashed by the more 
doubtful fortunes of the struggle across the Atlantic. The 
declaration of war by America seemed an act of sheer mad- 
ness; for its navy consisted of a few frigates and sloops; its 
army was a mass of half-drilled and half-armed recruits; while 
the States themselves were divided on the question of the war, 
and Connecticut with Massachusetts refused to send either 
money or men. Three attempts to penetrate into Canada dur- 
ing the summer and autumn were repulsed with heavy loss. 
But these failures were more than redeemed by unexpected suc- 
cesses at sea. In two successive engagements between English 
and American frigates, the former were forced to strike their 
flag. The effect of these victories was out of all proportion to 
their real importance; for they were the first heavy blows which 
had been dealt at England’s supremacy over the seas. In 1813 
America followed up its naval triumphs by more vigorous 
efforts on land. Its forces cleared Lake Ontario, captured 
Toronto, destroyed the British flotilla on Lake Erie, and made 
themselves masters of Upper Canada. An attack on Lower 
Canada, however, was successfully beaten back; and a fresh 
advance of the British and Canadian forces in the heart of 
the winter again recovered the Upper Province. The reverse 
gave fresh strength to the party in the United States which 
had throughout been opposed to the war, and whose opposi- 
tion to it had been embittered by the terrible distress brought 
about by the blockade and the ruin of American commerce. 
Cries of secession began to be heard, and Massachusetts took the 
bold step of appointing delegates to confer with delegates from 
the other New England States “on the subject of their griev- 
ances and common concerns.” In 1814, however, the war was 
renewed with more vigor than ever; and Upper Canada was 
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again invaded. But the American army, after inflicting a 
severe defeat on the British forces in the battle of Chippewa in 
July, was itself defeated a few weeks after in an equally stub- 
born engagement, and thrown back on its own frontier; while 
the fall of Napoleon enabled the English Government to devote 
its whole strength to the struggle with an enemy which it had 
ceased to despise. General Ross, with a force of four thou- 
sand men, appeared in the Potomac, captured Washington, 
and before evacuating the city burnt its public buildings to the 
ground. Few more shameful acts are recorded in our his- 
tory; and it was the more shameful in that it was done under 
strict orders from the Government at home. The raid upon 
Washington, however, was intended simply to strike terror 
into the American people; and the real stress of the war was 
thrown on two expeditions whose business was to penetrate 
into the States from the north and from the south. Both 
proved utter failures. A force of nine thousand Peninsular 
veterans which marched in September to the attack of Platts- 
burg on Lake Champlain was forced to fall back by the defeat 
of the English flotilla which accompanied it. A second force 
under General Packenham appeared in December at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and attacked New Orleans, but was repulsed 
by General Jackson with the loss of half its numbers. Peace, 
however, had already been concluded. The close of the French 
war, if it left untouched the grounds of the struggle, made 
the United States sensible of the danger of pushing it further ; 
Britain herself was anxious for peace; and the warring clairs, 
both of England and America, were set aside in silence in the 
treaty of 1814. 

The close of the war with America freed England’s hands 
at a moment when the reappearance of Napoleon at Paris called 
her to a new and final struggle with France. By treaty with 
the Allied Powers Napoleon had been suffered to retain a frag- 
ment of his former empire—the island of Elba off the coast 
of Tuscany; and from Elba he had looked on at the quarrels 
which sprang up between his conquerors as soon as they gath- 
ered at Vienna to complete the settlement of Europe. The 
most formidable of these quarrels arose from the claim of 
Prussia to annex Saxony, and that of Russia to annex Poland; 
but their union for this purpose was met by a counter-league 
of England and Austria with their old enemy France, whose 
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ambassador, Talleyrand, labored vigorously to bring the ques- 
tion to an issue by force of arms. At the moment, however, 
when a war between the two leagues seemed close at hand, 
Napoleon quitted Elba, landed on the coast near Cannes, and, 
followed only by a thousand of his guards, marched over the 
mountains of Dauphiné upon Grenoble and Lyons. He counted, 
and counted justly, on the indifference of the country to its 
new Bourbon rulers, on the longing of the army for a fresh 
struggle which should restore its glory, and above all on the 
spell of his name over soldiers whom he had so often led to 
victory. In twenty days from his landing he reached the 
Tuileries unopposed, while Louis the Eighteenth fled helplessly 
to Ghent. But whatever hopes he had drawn from the divisions 
of the Allied Powers were at once dispelled by their resolute 
action on the news of his descent upon France. Their strife 
was hushed and their old union restored by the consciousness 
of a common danger. An engagement to supply a million of 
men for the purposes of the war, and a recall of their armies 
to the Rhine, answered Napoleon’s efforts to open negotiations 
with the powers. England furnished subsidies to the amount 
of eleven millions, and hastened to place an army on the frontier 
of the Netherlands. The best troops of the force which had 
been employed in the Peninsula, however, were still across 
the Atlantic; and of the eighty thousand men who gathered 
round Wellington only about a half were Englishmen, the rest 
principally raw levies from Belgium and Hanover. The Duke’s 
plan was to unite with the one hundred and fifty thousand 
Prussians under Marshal Blucher who were advancing on 
the Lower Rhine, and to enter France by Mons and Namur, 
while the forces of Austria and Russia closed in upon Paris 
by way of Belfort and Elsass. 

But Napoleon had thrown aside all thought of a merely 
defensive war. By amazing efforts he had raised an army of 
two hundred and fifty thousand men in the few months since 
his arrival in Paris; and in the opening of June, one hundred 
and twenty thousand Frenchmen were concentrated on the 
Sambre at Charleroi, while Wellington’s troops still lay in can- 
tonments on the line of the Scheldt from Ath to Nivelle, and 
Blucher’s on that of the Meuse from Nivelle to Liége. Both 
the allied armies hastened to unite at Quatre Bras; but their 
junction was already impossible. Blucher, with eighty thou- 
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sand men was himself attacked by Napoleon at Ligny, and 
after a desperate contest driven back with terrible loss upon 
Wavre. On the same day Ney with twenty thousand men, and 
an equal force under D’Erlon in reserve, appeared before 
Quatre Bras, where as yet only ten thousand English and the 
same force of Belgian troops had been able to assemble. The 
Belgians broke before the charges of the French horse; but 
the dogged resistance of the English infantry gave time for 
Wellington to bring up corps after corps, till at the close of 
the day Ney saw himself heavily outnumbered, and withdrew 
baffled from the field. About five thousand men had fallen 
on either side in this fierce engagement: but heavy as was 
Wellington’s loss, the firmness of the English army had already 
done much to foil Napoleon’s effert at breaking through the 
line of the Allies. Blucher’s retreat however left the English 
flank uncovered; and on the following day, while the Prussians 
were falling back on Wavre, Wellington with nearly seventy 
thousand men—for his army was now well in hand—with- 
drew in good order upon Waterloo, followed by the mass of 
the French forces under the Emperor himself. Napoleon had 
detached Marshal Grouchy with thirty thousand men to hang 
upon the rear of the beaten Prussians, while with a force of 
eighty thousand he resolved to bring Wellington to battle. On 
the morning of the 18th of June the two armies faced one 
another on the field of Waterloo in front of the Forest of 
Soignies, on the high road to Brussels. Napoleon’s one fear 
had been that of a continued retreat. “I have them!” he 
cried, as he saw the English line drawn up on a low rise of 
ground which stretched across the high road from the chateau 
of Hougomont on its right to the farm and straggling village 
of La Haye Sainte on its left. He had some grounds for his 
confidence of success. On either side the forces numbered be- 
tween seventy and eighty thousand men: but the French were 
superior in guns and cavalry, and a large part of Wellington’s 
force consisted of Belgian levies who broke and fled at the 
outset of the fight. <A fierce attack upon Hougomont opened 
the battle at eleven; but it was not till midday that the corps 
of D’Erlon advanced upon the centre near La Haye Sainte, 
which from that time bore the main brunt of the struggle. 
Never has greater courage, whether of attack or endurance, 
been shown on any field than was shown by both combatants 
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at Waterloo. The columns of D’Erlon, repulsed by the English 
foot, were hurled back in disorder by a charge of the Scots 
Greys; but the victorious horsemen were crushed in their turn 
by the French cuirassiers, and the mass of the French cavalry, 
twelve thousand strong, flung itself in charge after charge on 
the English front, carrying the English guns and sweeping 
with desperate bravery round the unbroken squares whose fire 
thinned their ranks. With almost equal bravery the French 
columns of the centre again advanced, wrested at last the farm 
of La Haye Sainte from their opponents, and pushed on vigor- 
ously though in vain under Ney against the troops in its rear. 
But meanwhile every hour was telling against Napoleon. To 
win the battle he must crush the English*army before Blucher 
joined it; and the English army was still uncrushed. Terrible 
as was his loss, and many of his regiments were reduced to a 
mere handful of men, Wellington stubbornly held his ground 
while the Prussians, advancing from Wavre through deep and 
miry forest roads, were slowly gathering to his support, dis- 
regarding the attack on their rear by which Grouchy strove 
to hold them back from the field. At half-past four their ad- 
vanced guard deployed at last from the woods; but the main 
body was far behind, and Napoleon was still able to hold his 
ground against them till their increasing masses forced him 
to stake all on a desperate effort against the English front. 
The Imperial Guard—his only reserve, and which had as yet 
taken no part in the battle—was drawn up at seven in two huge 
columns of attack. The first, with Ney himself at its head, 
swept all before it as it mounted the rise beside La Haye Sainte, 
on which the thin English line still held its ground, and all 
but touched the English front when its mass, torn by the ter- 
rible fire of musketry with which.it was received, gave wav 
before a charge. The second, three thousand strong, advanced 
with the same courage over the slope near Hougomont, only to 
be repulsed and shattered in its turn. At the moment when 
these masses fell slowly and doggedly back down the fatal rise, 
the Prussians pushed forward on Napoleon’s right, their guns 
swept the road to Charleroi, and Wellington seized the moment 
for a general advance. From that hour all was lost. Only the 
Guard stood firm in the wreck of the French army; and though 
darkness and exhaustion checked the English in their pursuit 
of the broken troops as they hurried from the field, the Prussian 
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horse continued the chase through the night. Only forty 
thousand Frenchmen with some thirty guns recrossed the 
Sambre, while Napoleon himself fled hurriedly to Paris. His 
second abdication was followed by the triumphant entry of the 
English and Prussian armies into the French capital; and the 
long war ended with his exile to St. Helena, and the return 
of Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of the Bourbons. 


EPILOGUE. 


ITH the victory of Waterloo we reach a time within 

the memory of some now living, and the opening of 

a period of our history, the greatest indeed of all in 

real importance and interest, but perhaps too near to us as 

yet to admit of a cool and purely historical treatment. In a 

work such as the present at any rate it will be advisable to 

limit ourselves from this point to a brief summary of the more 

noteworthy events which have occurred in our political history 
Since 1815. 

The peace which closed the great war with Napoleon left 
Britain feverish and exhausted. Of her conquests at sea she 
retained only Malta (whose former possessors, the Knights 
of St. John had ceased to exist), the Dutch colonies of 
Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, the French Colony of 
Mauritius, and a few West India islands. On the other hand 
the pressure of the heavy taxation and of the debt, which now 
reached eight hundred millions, was embittered by the general 
distress of the country. The rapid development of English 
industry for a time ran ahead of the world’s demands; the 
markets at home and abroad were glutted with unsaleable 
goods, and mills and manufactories were brought to a stand- 
still. The scarcity caused by a series of bad harvests was in- 
tensified by the selfish legislation of the landowners in Parlia- 
ment. Conscious that the prosperity of English agriculture 
was merely factitious, and rested on the high price of corn 
produced by the war, they prohibited by an Act passed in 1815 
the introduction of foreign corn till wheat had reached famine 
prices. Society, too, was disturbed by the great changes of 
employment consequent on a sudden return to peace after 
twenty years of war, and by the disbanding of the immense 
forces employed at sea and on land. The movement against 
machinery which had been put down in 1812 revived in for- 
midable riots, and the distress of the rural poor brought about 
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a rapid increase of crime. The steady opposition too of the 
Administration, in which Lord Castlereagh’s influence was now 
supreme, to any project of political progress created a danger- 
ous irritation which brought to the front men whose demand of 
a “radical reform” in English institutions won them the name 
of Radicals, and drove more violent agitators into treasonable 
disaffection and silly plots. In 1819 the breaking up by mili- 
tary force of a meeting at Manchester, assembled for the 
purpose of advocating a reform in Parliament, increased the 
unpopularity of the Government; and a plot of some desperate 
men with Arthur Thistlewood at their head for the assassina- 
tion of the whole Ministry, which is known as the Cato-Street 
Conspiracy, threw light on the violent temper which was spring- 
ing up among its more extreme opponents. The death of 
George the Third in 1820, and the accession of his son the 
Prince Regent as George the Fourth, only added to the general 
disturbance of men’s minds. The new King had long since 
forsaken his wife and privately charged her with infidelity ; 
his first act on mounting the throne was to renew his accusa- 
tions against her, and to lay before Parliament a bill for the 
dissolution of her marriage with him. The public agitation 
which followed on this step at last forced the Ministry to 
abandon the bill, but the shame of the royal family and the 
unpopularity of the King increased the general discontent of 
the country. 

The real danger to public order, however, lay only in the 
blind opposition to all political change which confused wise 
and moderate projects of reform with projects of revolution; 
and in 1822 the suicide of Lord Castlereagh, who had now be- 
come Marquis of Londonderry, and to whom this opposition 
was mainly due, put an end to the policy of mere resistance. 
Canning became Foreign Secretary in Castlereagh’s place, and 
with Canning returned the earlier and progressive policy of 
William Pitt. Abroad, his first act was to break with the 
“Holy Alliance,” as it called itself, which the Continental 
courts had formed after the overthrow of Napoleon for the 
repression of revolutionary or liberal movements in their king- 
doms, and whose despotic policy had driven Naples, Spain, 
and Portugal into revolt. Canning asserted the principle of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of foreign states, a 
principle he enforced by sending troops in 1826 to defend 
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Portugal from Spanish intervention, while he recognized the 
revolted colonies of Spain in South America and Mexico as 
independent states. At home his influence was seen in the 
new strength gained by the question of Catholic Emancipation, 
and in the passing of a bill for giving relief to Roman Catholics 
through the House of Commons in 1825. With the entry of 
his friend Mr. Huskisson into office in 1823 began a commercial 
policy which was founded on a conviction of the benefits de- 
rived from freedom of trade, and which brought about at a 
later time the repeal of the Corn Laws. The new drift of public 
policy produced a division among the Ministers which showed 
itself openly at Lord Liverpool’s death in 1827. Canning be- 
came First Lord of the Treasury, but the Duke of Wellington, 
with the Chancellor, Lord Eldon, and the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Peel, refused to serve under him; and four months after 
the formation of Canning’s Ministry it was broken up by his 
death. A temporary Ministry formed under Lord Goderich 
on Canning’s principles was at once weakened by the position 
of foreign affairs. A revolt of the Greeks against Turkey had 
now lasted some years in spite of Canning’s efforts to bring 
about peace, and the despatch of an Egyptian expedition with 
orders to devastate the Morea and carry off its inhabitants as 
slaves forced England, France, and Russia, to interfere. In 
1827 their united fleet under Admiral Codrington attacked and 
destroyed that of Egypt in the bay of Navarino; but the blow 
at Turkey was disapproved by English opinion, and the Min- 
istry, already wanting in Parliamentary strength, was driven 
to resign. 

The formation of a purely Tory Ministry by the Duke of 
Wellington, with Mr. Peel for its principal support in the Com- 
mons, was generally looked on as a promise of utter resistance 
to all further progress. But the state of Ireland, where a 
“Catholic Association’ formed by Daniel O’Connell main- 
tained a growing agitation, had now reached a point when the 
English Ministry had to choose between concessions and civil 
war. The Duke gave way, and brought in a bill which, like 
that designed by Pitt, admitted Roman Catholics to Parlia- 
ment, and to all but a few of the highest posts, civil or military, 
in the service of the Crown. The passing of this bill by the 
aid of the Whigs threw the Tory party into confusion; while 
the cry for Parliamentary Reform was suddenly revived with 
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a strength it had never known before by a Revolution in France, 
which drove Charles the Tenth from the throne and called his 
cousin, Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, to reign as a 
Constitutional King. William the Fourth, who succeeded to 
the crown on the death of his brother, George the Fourth, at 
this moment was favorable to the demand of Reform, but Wel- 
lington refused all concession. The refusal drove him from 
office; and for the first time after twenty years the Whigs saw 
themselves again in power under the leadership of Earl Grey. 
A bill for Parliamentary Reform, which took away the right of 
representation from fifty-six decayed or rotten boroughs, gave 
the 143 members it gained to counties or large towns which as 
yet sent no members to Parliament, established a £10 house- 
holder qualification for voters in boroughs, and extended the 
county franchise to leaseholders and copyholders, was laid 
before Parliament in 1831. On its defeat the Ministry appealed 
to the country. The new House of Commons at once passed 
the bill, and so terrible was the agitation produced by its rejec- 
tion by the Lords, that on its subsequent reintroduction the 
Peers who opposed it withdrew and suffered it to become law. 
The Reformed Parliament which met in 1833 did much by the 
violence and inexperience of many of its new members, and 
especially by the conduct of O’Connell, to produce a feeling of 
reaction in the country. On the resignation of Lord Grey in 
1834 the Ministry was reconstituted under the leadership of Vis- 
count Melbourne ; and though this administration was soon dis- 
missed by the King, whose sympathies had now veered round 
to the Tories, and succeeded for a short time by a Ministry 
under Sir Robert Peel, a general election again returned a 
Whig Parliament, and replaced Lord Melbourne in office. 
Weakened as it was by the growing change of political feeling 
throughout the country, no Ministry has ever wrought greater 
and more beneficial changes than the Whig Ministry under 
Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne during its ten years of rule. 
In 1833 the system of slavery which still existed in the British 
colonies, though the Slave Trade was suppressed, was abolished 
at a cost of twenty millions; the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company was abolished, and the trade to the East 
thrown open to all merchants. In 1834 the growing evil of 
pauperism was checked by the enactment of a New Poor Law. 
In 1835 the Municipal Corporations Act restored to the in- 
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habitants of towns those rights of self-government of which 
they had been deprived since the fourteenth century. 1836 
saw the passing of the General Registration Act, while the 
constant quarrels over tithe were remedied by the Act for 
Tithe Commutation, and one of the grievances of Dissenters 
redressed by a measure which allowed civil marriage. A sys- 
tem of national education, begun in 1834 by a small annual 
grant towards the erection of schools, was developed in 1839 
by the creation of a Committee of the Privy Council for edu- 
cational purposes and by the steady increase of educational 
grants. 

Great however as these measures were, the difficulties of 
the Whig Ministry grew steadily year by year. Ireland, where 
O’Connell maintained an incessant agitation for the Repeal of 
the Union, could only be held down by Coercion Acts. In 
spite of the impulse given to trade by the system of steam com- 
munication which began with the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1830, the country still suffered from 
distress: and the discontent of the poorer classes gave rise 
in 1839 to riotous demands for “the People’s Charter,” in- 
cluding universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, 
equal electoral districts, the abolition of all property qualifica- 
tion for members and payment for their services. In Canada 
a quarrel between the two districts of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada was suffered through mismanagement to grow into a for- 
midable revolt. The vigorous but meddlesome way in which 
Lord Palmerston, a disciple of Canning, carried out that 
statesman’s foreign policy, supporting Donna Maria as sover- 
eign in Portugal and Isabella as Queen in Spain against claim- 
ants of more absolutist tendencies by a Quadruple Alliance 
with France and the two countries of the Peninsula, and forcing 
Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, to withdraw from an attack 
on Turkey by the bombardment of Acre in 1840, created general 
uneasiness ; while the public conscience was wounded by a war 
with China in 1839 on its refusal to allow the smuggling of 
opium into its dominions. A more terrible blow was given 
to the Ministry by events in India; where the occupation of 
Cabul in 1839 ended two years later in a general revolt of the 
Afghans and in the loss of a British army in the Khyber 
Pass. The strength of the Government was restored for a 
time by the death of William the Fourth in 1837 and the 
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accession of Victoria, the daughter of his brother Edward, 
Duke of Kent. With the accession of Queen Victoria ended 
the union of England and Hanover under the same sover- 
eigns, the latter state passing to the next male heir, Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland. But the Whig hold on the House of 
Commons passed steadily away, and a general election in 1800 
gave their opponents, who now took the name of Conserva- 
tives, a majority of nearly a hundred members. The general 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel, who was placed at the head of 
the Ministry which followed that of Lord Melbourne, enabled 
him to deal vigorously with two of the difficulties which had 
most hampered his predecessors. The disorder of the public 
finances was repaired by the appeal of a host of oppressive 
and useless duties and by the imposition of an Income Tax. 
In Ireland O’Connell was charged with sedition and con- 
victed, and though subsequently released from prison on 
appeal to the House of Lords, his influence received a shock 
from which it never recovered. Peace was made with China 
by a treaty which threw open some of its ports to traders of 
all nations; in India the disaster of Cabul was avenged by 
an expedition under General Pollock which penetrated vic- 
toriously to the capital of that country in 1842, and the 
province of Scinde was annexed to the British dominions. 
The shock, however, to the English power brought about 
fresh struggles for supremacy with the natives, and especially 
with the Sikhs, who were crushed for the time in three great 
battles at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. 

Successful as it proved itself abroad, the Conservative 
Government encountered unexpected difficulties at home. 
From the enactment of the Corn Laws in 1815 a dispute had 
constantly gone on between those who advocated these and 
similar measures as a protection to native industry and those 
who, viewing them as simply laying a tax on the consumer 
for the benefit of the producer, claimed entire freedom of 
trade with the world. In 1839 an Anti-Corn-Law League had 
been formed to enforce the views of the advocates of free 
trade; and it was in great measure the alarm of the farmers 
and landowners at its action which had induced them to give 
sO vigorous a support to Sir Robert Peel. But though Peel 
entered office pledged to protective measures, his own mind 
was slowly veering round to a conviction of their inexpedi- 
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ency; and in 1846 the failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
and of the harvest in England forced him to introduce a bill 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The bill passed, but the 
resentment of his own party soon drove him from of- 
fice; and he was succeeded by a Whig Ministry under 
Lord John Russell which remained in power till 1852. The 
first work of this Ministry was to carry out the policy of 
free trade into every department of British commerce; and 
from that time to this the maxim of the League, to “ buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” has been 
accepted as the law of our commercial policy. Other events 
were few. The general overthrow of the continental mon- 
archs in the Revolution of 1848 found faint echoes in a feeble 
rising in Ireland under Smith O’Brien which was easily sup- 
pressed by a few policemen, and in a demonstration of the 
Chartists in London which passed off without further dis- 
turbance. A fresh war with the Sikhs in 1848 was closed by 
the victory of Goojerat and the annexation of the Punjaub in 
the following year. 

The long peace which had been maintained between the 
European powers since the treaties of 1815 was now draw- 
ing to a close. In 1852 the Ministry of Lord John Russell 
was displaced by a short return of the Conservatives to power 
under Lord Derby; but a union of the Whigs with the Free 
Trade followers of Sir Robert Peel restored them to office 
at the close of the year. Lord Aberdeen, the head of the new 
administration, was at once compelled to resist the attempts 
of Russia to force on Turkey a humiliating treaty; and in 
1854 England allied herself with Louis Napoleon, who had 
declared himself Emperor of the French, to resist the inva- 
sion of the Danubian Principalities by a Russian army. The 
army was withdrawn; but in September the allied force 
landed on the shores of the Crimea, and after a victory at the 
river Alma undertook the siege of Sebastopol. The garri- 
son, however, soon proved as strong as the besiegers, and as 
fresh Russian forces reached the Crimea the Allies found 
themselves besieged in their turn. An attack on the English 
position at Inkermann on November the 5th was repulsed 
with the aid of a French division; but winter proved more 
terrible than the Russian sword, and the English force wasted 
away with cold or disease. The public indignation at its 
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sufferings forced the Aberdeen Ministry from office in the 
opening of 1855; and Lord Palmerston became Premier with 
a Ministry which included those members of the last 
administration who were held to be most in earnest in the 
prosecution of the war. After a siege of nearly a year the 
Allies at last became masters of Sebastopol in September, 
and Russia, spent with the strife, consented in 1856 to the 
Peace of Paris. The military reputation of England had 
fallen low during the struggle, and to this cause the mutiny 
of the native troops in Bengal, which quickly followed in 
1857, may partly be attributed. Russian intrigues, Moslem 
fanaticism, resentment at the annexation of the kingdom of 
Oudh by Lord Dalhousie, and a fanatical belief on the part 
of the Hindoos that the English Government had resolved 
to make them Christians by forcing them to lose their caste 
have all been assigned as causes of an outbreak which still 
remains mysterious. A mutiny at Meerut in May was fol- 
lowed by the seizure of Delhi where the native king was en- 
throned as Emperor of Hindostan, by a fresh mutiny and 
massacre of the Europeans at Cawnpore, by the rising of 
Oudh and the siege of the Residency at Lucknow. The num- 
ber of English troops in India was small, and for the moment 
all Eastern and Central Hindostan seemed lost; but Madras, 
Bombay, and the Punjaub remained untouched, and the Eng- 
lish in Bengal and Oudh not only held their ground but 
marched upon Delhi, and in September took the town by 
storm. Two months later the arrival of reinforcements under 
Sir Colin Campbell relieved Lucknow, which had been saved 
till now by the heroic advance of Sir Henry Havelock with a 
handful of troops, and cleared Oudh of the mutineers. 
The suppression of the revolt was followed by a change in 
the government of India, which was transferred in 1858 from 
the Company to the Crown; the Queen being formally pro- 
claimed its sovereign, and the Governor-General becoming 
her Viceroy. 

The credit which Lord Palmerston won during the strug- 
gle with Russia and the Sepoys was shaken by his conduct 
in proposing an alteration in the law respecting conspiracies 
in 1858, in consequence of an attempt to assassinate Napo- 
leon the Third which was believed to have originated on Eng- 
lish ground. The violent language of the French army 
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brought about a movement for the enlistment of a Volunteer 
force, which soon reached a hundred and fifty thousand men; 
and so great was the irritation it caused that the bill, which 
was thought to have been introduced in deference to the de- 
mands of France, was rejected by the House of Commons. 
Lord Derby again became Prime Minister for a few months; 
but a fresh election in 1859 brought back Lord Palmerston, 
whose Ministry lasted till his death in 1865. At home his 
policy was one of pure inaction; and his whole energy was 
directed to the preservation of English neutrality in five great 
strifes which distracted not only Europe but the New World, 
a war between France and Austria in 1859 which ended in 
the creation of the kingdom of Italy, a civil war in America 
which began with the secession of the Southern States in 1861 
and ended four years later in their subjugation, an insurrec- 
tion of Poland in 1863, an attack of France upon Mexico, 
and of Austria and Prussia upon Denmark in 1864. The 
American war, by its interference with the supply of cotton, 
reduced Lancashire to distress; while the fitting out of pirati- 
cal cruisers in English harbors in the name of the Southern 
Confederation gave America just grounds for an irritation 
which was only allayed at a far later time. Peace, however, 
was successfully preserved; and the policy of non-interven- 
tion was pursued after Lord Palmerston’s death by his 
successor, Lord Russell, who remained neutral during the 
brief but decisive conflict between Prussia and Austria in 1866 
which transferred to the former the headship of Germany. 
With Lord Palmerston, however, passed away the policy 
of political inaction which distinguished his rule. Lord Rus- 
sell had long striven to bring about a further reform of 
Parliament; and in 1866 he laid a bill for that purpose be- 
fore the House of Commons, whose rejection was followed 
by the resignation of the Ministry. Lord Derby, who again 
became Prime Minister, with Mr. Disraeli as leader of the 
House of Commons, found himself however driven to intro- 
duce in 1867 a Reform Bill of a far more sweeping character 
than that which had failed in Lord Russell’s hands. By this 
measure, which passed in August, the borough franchise was 
extended to all rate-payers, as well as to lodgers occupying 
rooms of the annual value of £10; the county franchise was 
fixed at £12, thirty-three members were withdrawn from 
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English boroughs, twenty-five of whom were transferred to 
English counties, and the rest assigned to Scotland and Ire- 
land. Large numbers of the working classes were thus added 
to the constituencies ; and the indirect effect of this great meas- 
ure was at once seen in the vigorous policy of the Parliament 
which assembled after the new elections in 1868. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who had become Prime Minister on the withdrawal of 
Lord Derby, retired quietly on finding that a Liberal ma- 
jority of over one hundred members had been returned to 
the House of Commons; and his place was taken by Mr. 
Gladstone, at the head of a Ministry which for the first time 
included every section of the Liberal party. A succession of 
great measures proved the strength and energy of the new 
administration. Its first work was with Ireland, whose 
chronic discontent it endeavored to remove by the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Protestant Church in 1869, 
and by a Land Bill which established a sort of tenant-right 
in every part of the country in 1870. The claims of the Non- 
conformists were met in 1868 by the abolition of compulsory 
church-rates, and in 1871 by the abolition of all religious 
tests for admission to offices or degrees in the Universities. 
Important reforms were undertaken in the management of 
the navy; and a plan for the entire reorganization of the 
army was carried into effect after the system of promotion 
to its command by purchase had been put an end to. In 1870 
the question of national education was furthered by a bill 
which provided for the establishment of School Boards in 
every district, and for their support by means of local rates. 
In 1872 a fresh step in Parliamentary. reform was made by 
the passing of a measure which enabled the votes of electors 
to be given in secret by means of the ballot. The greatness 
and rapidity of these changes, however, produced so rapid a 
reaction in the minds of the constituencies that on the failure 
of his attempt to pass a bill for organizing the higher edu- 
cation of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone felt himself forced in 1874 
to consult public opinion by a dissolution of Parliament; and 
the return of a Conservative majority of nearly seventy 
members was necessarily followed by his retirement from 
office, Mr. Disraeli again becoming First Minister of the 
Crown. 
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Crut, King of Denmark and England, 


Cnut IV, King of Denmark, 1. 108 
Coal, discovery of its uses, 111 72, 73 
Coalition Ministry, 11 451, 111 68, 69 
Cobham, Eleanor, 1 338 
Cobham, Lord (Sir John Oldcastle), i. 
319, 327, 328, 329 
Codrington, Admiral, 111 131 
Coke, Sir Edward, 11 172, 191 
Colchester, siege of, 11 274, 275 
Coleman, secretary of Mary of Modena, 
Colet ot ee 75, 376 
’ yt ’ 
dean of St Paul, 1 380 
his address to convocation, i 382 
denounces war, 1 385 
Colman, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 1 36 
Columba, St, 1 28 
Commerce, __— Bolingbroke’s 
treaty of, 11 459 
Commission Ecclesiastical, under Eliza 
beth, 1 151, 152 
abolished, 11 238 
restored, 11 395 : 
Commons, summoned to Parliament, i. 


195 . 

House of, i. 286 

its struggle with Wolsey, i 4or 

petition to Henry VIII, 1 411, 412 

advance under Elizabeth, 11 68 71 

under omc I, 11 179, 180 

struggle with Charles I, 1 186, 187, 
190, 191, 194, 234 238, 240-244 

place in the Constitution, 11 233 

proceedings in 1674 11_ 368, 369 

temper after the Revolution, 11 423 

becomes supreme 1n the State, i1 

, 430; 431 

its relation to the Crown and Min 
istry, 11 431 ‘ 

Whig ascendency in, i1 463 

character under George » in, 38, 


proposed 


39 
struggle with Wilkes. in 49, 50 
with the press, 111 51 see 
adopts Catholic emancipation, iii. 
119, 130 
Commons of Kent, their complaint, i. 


Commonwealth established, ii. 278 
proclaimed, 11 279 

** Communes,” 1 192 

Compact, the family, th. 476 
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Compiégne, its defence by Jeanne d’Are, 
1. 


Comprehension Bill, is, 422 , 
Compton, Bishop of London, it. 396, 
407, 408 
Compurgston abolished, 1. 136 
Comyn, Regent of Scotland, 1. 237 
Comyn, the Red, slain, 1. 261, 262 
Congregation, Lords of the, 1 41 
Congregationalists, their rise, 11 263 
Connecticut, origin of the settlement, 
11 225 
Conservatives, 111 134, 
Conservators of the Peace, 1. 214 
Constable, Sir Robert, 1 428 
Constance of Britanny, 1 146 
Constantine, King of Scots, 1 67 
Constitutional Clubs, 111 86, 87 
Continental system, ‘Napoleon’s, 111, 105, 
110 
Contract, the Great, 11. 169 
Convention of 1660, 1 311 
declares itself a Parliament, 1 333 
of 1688, 11 412 
Constituent, 1 291, 292 
Scottish, 1. 416 
Convocation, Colet’s address to, 1 382 
submits to Henry VIII, 1 415 
upholds Divine Right of Kings, 11. 


161 
its commons of 1604, 11. 167 
suspended, 111. 1, 2 
Cook, Captain, 111 jo 
Cooper, Sir Ashley, 1 310 
Coote, Eyre, 111 60, 63, 64 
Cope, Sir John, 1 11 
Copenhagen, battle of, 111 106 
bombardment of, 11, 112 
Copy holders, 1 303 
Corn Laws, 111 129, 134 
Cornwall conquered by Ecgberht, i. 52 
revolts, 1 po 
Cornwall, Richard, Earl of, 1 188, 193 
Cornwallis, Lord, 111 60, 
Corresponding Society, 111 gr 
Corunna, battle of, 111 114 
Council, the Continual, 1 191, 251 
Great, 1 136, 159, 214, 215 
Privy, 1 136 
of State, 1 278 
County Court, the, i 218 
Country party, 11 363, 368, 370 
Courcy, John de, 11 122 
Courtenay Bishop of London, i 295 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 298, 
319, 320 
Covenant, the Scottish, 11 227, 228 
signed in London, u. 252 
burnt there, 11 337 
abolished in Scotland, 11 352 
Coventry, Sir William, 11 362 
Coverdale, Miles, 1 rae : 
Cowell, his theory of absolutism, i: 161 
Cowper, William, Lord Keeper, 1 451 
Craft gilds, 1 245, = 248 
Graggs, Secretary o State, i1 470 
Cranfheld, Treasurer, 11 181 
Cranmer, Thomas, his advice on Henry 
VIII's divorce, 1 412 
ebcamenn 9 of Canterbury, 1 416 
divorces Henry and Catharine, 1 416 
crowns Anne Boleyn, 1 416 
his Protestantism, 11 12 
imprisoned, 11. 17 |, 
his life and death, 11. 24, 25 
Crecy, battle of, 1 279, 280 
Crew, Chief Justice, 1 188 
Crimean war, 111. 135 
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Crompton invents the “‘ mule,” 111 73 
Cromwell, Oliver, his youth, 11 146, 147, 


2 
at Marston Moor, 11 253, 254 
quarrel with Manchester, 11 254 
his regiment, 1. 255, 256 
scheme of New Model, 11 258, 259 
victory at Naseby, 1 260 
advocates toleration, 1. 265 
defeats Scots, 11 275 
conquest of Trelan 12 279-282 
victory at Dunbar, 11 283 
at Worcester, 11 285 
drives out the Rump, 1 288 
his policy, 11 292 
named Protector, 11 294 
his rule, 1 295 
foreign policy 1 302, 303 307 
settlement of Ireland, 11 
refuses title of King, 11 304, 305 
inaugurated as Protector, 11 306 
death, 11 309 
his corpse outraged, 11 337 
Cromwell, Thomas, 1 409, 410 
fidelity to Wolsey, 1 411 
counsel on the divorce, 1 412 
olicy, 1 414 
icar General, 1 417 
dealings with the Church, 1. 417 421 
his rule, 1 421 423 
dealings with the nobles, 1 427, 428, 


429 
administrative activity, 1. 429 
fall, 1 430 
success of his policy, 1 1, 2 
his revival of Parliaments, 1 2 
Crowland Abbey, 1 40 
Cuba, a, conquests of 111 37, 38 
Culloden Moor, battle of, 111 10, 12, 18 
Cumberland Fronted to Constantine of 
Scotland, 1 67 
Cumberland, Ernest, Duke of, King of 
Hanover, 11 134 
Cumberland Whlliam, Duke of, 111 10 
Cumbria, kingdom of, 1 23 278, 229 
Cuthbert, St, 1 31, 32 4, 42 
Cuthwulf, King of the West Saxons, 1 
14 
Cynric, 1 13, 14 


Dacre, Lord, 1 426 427 
Dacres, Leonard 11 52 
Daegsastan battle of 1 23 
Danby, Thomas Osborne, Ear! of, Lord 
Wreasurer, 11 369 
his policy, 11 370, 37% 
fall, 1 6 
correspondence with William, 11 407, 
408 
repares for a rising, 11. 410, 411 
Tord President, 11. 424 
Danegels, 1 119 
Danelaw the, 1 59 
conquest of, 1 
revolts, 1 67, 69 
submits to Swein, 1 76 
Danes attack Britain 1 3 56 
conquer East Anglia and attack 
Wessex 1 57 
struggle with A‘lfred 1 58, 64 
treaties with him 1 59, 61 
routed by Edward and thelred, 1 


6 
defeated at Brunanburh, 1 67 
massacre of 1 76 
conquer England 1 76-78 
their settlement in Ireland, u 119 
Daniel, poet and historian, 11. 63 
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Darcy, Lord, i 
Darnley, Heary Stuart: Lord, 1 16, 46, 


47 
David, King of Scots, 1 231 
David Bruce, see Bruce 
David, Prince of Wales, 1. 208 
Davies, Sir John, 1 221 
Deane General, 11 298 
* Defenders, ’ Irish, 111 100 
Deira kingdom of, 1 16, 20 
Deorham, battle of, 1 14 
Derby, kerrars Earl of, 1 134 
Derby, Edward Stanley, Earl of, 111 136, 


13 
Dermot King of Leinster, 11 121, 122 
Desmond Earl of, 11 134 
Despensers, the 1 259, 260 
Dettingen, battle of, 111 9 
Devonshire, Earl of, 11, 408, 410, 411 
Digby, Lord n_ 235 
Digges, Sir Dudley, 11 187, 188 
Directory, the French i 93 
Dissidence its growth 1 264, 265 
Disraeli, Benjamin 1n 137, 138 
Domesday Book 1 105 
Dominic, St, 1 183 
Dominicans, see Friars 
Donne, 1 221 
Dorchester, first West Saxon see, 1 29 
Dorset, Sackville Earl of, 11 98 
Douglas, James 1 263 
Hever besieged by Louis of France, 1 
161 
treaty of, 11 359 360 
Dowdall Acchhishon of Armagh, 1 130 
Drake, Francis 1 83 88, 91, 117 
Dreux, battle of, 1 44 
proubeds storm ot a 281 
ryden 11 325 3506, 
Dublin besieged By Ormond: 11 280 
Dudley, minister of Henry VII, 1 380 
Dudley, Guilford, 11 16 18 
Dumbarton taken by Eadberht, 1 50 
Dumbar, battle of, 11 283, 284 
Duncan, Admiral 11 95 
Dundas, Henry, 11 108 
Dundee John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount, 1 416 
Dunedin, 1 229 
Dunes, battle of the, 1 30 
Dunkirk ceded to England, 1 307 
sold to France 11 355 
Duns Scotus, 1 186 
Dunstan St,1 67, 68 
his administration, 1 68 71 
death, 1 7. 
Dupleix, his designs in India, 11 14, 15 
Duquesne, Fort, 111 16, 27 
urham historians of, 1 144, 145 
Dyvnaint, 1 51 


Eadberht, King of Northumbria, 1 50 
Eadgar, King of England, 1 70, 71, 74 
his law, 1 Ps 80 

Eadgar, the Attheling 1 98, 102, 110 
Eadgar, King of Scots, 1 111 
Eadmer, 1 145 
Eadmund St of East Anglia, 1 56 
Eadmund, King of Wessex, 1 67, 68 
Eadmund Ironside 1 80 
Eadred King of Wessex, 1 68, 69 
Eadric of Mercia, 1 80 

adward the Elder, King of Wessex, 4 


65 66 
Eadward the Confessor, 1 83 86 
his promise to William, 1 96 
Eadward the Martyr, 1 74 
Eadwig, King of Wessex, 1. 69 
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Hedwig; broiies of Eadmund Ironside, 


1 
Eadwine, King of Northumbria, 1 24 27 
Eadwine, Earl of Mercia, 1. 89, 98-102 
;aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, 1 45 
Ealdormen, 1 18 
Ealdred, Archbishop of York, 1 99 
Ealhstan, Bishop of Sherborne, 1 56 
Earldoms created by Cnut, 1 79 
Ebbsfleet, 1 8, 9, 22 
Ecgberht of Wessex, 1 §154 
death, 1 56 . 
Ecghberht, Archbishop of York, i 50 
Ecgfrith, King of Northumbria, 1 40-43, 
229 
Ecgwine, Bishop of Worcester, 1 40 
Fdgehill, battle of, 1 248 
Edinburgh, 1 25, 229 
capital of Scot kings, 1 231 
French troops at, 1 320 
Edinburgh Review, 111 119 
Ldington, battle of, 1 58 
Edith, see Matilda 
Edmund, son of Henry III, i 190 
Edmund Rich, 1 166 
reads Aristotle at Oxford, 1 170 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 179 
exile, 1 180 
Education, national, its beginnings, 111. 


133 
school boards, 111 138 
Edward 1, his motto, i 188 
defeated by Llewelyn 1 190 
faithful to the Provisions of Oxford, 
1 191 
captured at Lewes, 1 193 
escapes, 1 196 
takes Gloucester, 1 196 
victory at Lvesham, 1 196, 197 
character, 1 206, 224 228 
crusade, 1 208 
conquers Wales, 1 208, 209 
his pohcy, 1 209 
judicial reforms, 1 210, 211 
egislation, 1 213 
social changes under, 1 214, 216, 219, 
250 
first conquest of Scotland, 1 232 235 
second, 1 237 239 
aruge'S with barons, 1 251, 252, 255, 
25 
expels Jews, i 253 
dealings with clergy, i 255 
war with France 1 255 
confirms Charters, 1 256 
death, 1 263 
Edward II, King, 1 256 . 
struggle with Lords Ordainers, i 
257, 258, 259 
defeated at Bannockburn, 1 263, 264 
truce with Scotland, 1 265 
deposed, 1 260 
murdered, 1 261 : 
Edward III proclaimed King, i 260 
arrests Mortimer, 1 
struggle with Scotland, 1 267 
quarrel with France, 1 275, 276 
allhance with Flanders, 1 277 
war with France, 1 278 285 
loses Aquitaine, 1 287, 
death, 1 309 
Edward {V, see March 
King, 1 351 
victor at Towton, i 357 
Marriage, 1 353 354 
struggle with Warwick, flight and 
return, 1 354 
final success, 1 355 
cter, 1. 360 
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Edward IV, policy, i 361 
atron of Caxton, 3 362, 363, 367 


eath, 1 
Edward V, 1 369 
More’s Life of, i 388 
Edward VI, King, 1 12 
proposal for his marriage, 11 40 
1s Grammar Schools, 11 15 , 
his ‘‘ plan ” for the succession, ii. 16 


death, 11 16 . 
Edward ao Black Prince at Crecy, i. 
279, 
plunders Gascony, 1 283 
victory at Poitiers, 1 383 
sacks Limoges, 1. 287 
E death, 1 290 re 
t conquered by Buonaparte, isi. 
* Bion Basilike,”’ 11 279 Bevin - 
Eldon, Lord Chancellor, 11131 
Eleanor of Poitou, wife of Henry II, 1. 
127, 130, 141, 142 
Eleanor of Provence, wife of Henry III, 
1 178, 192, 195, 196 
Eleanor, sister of Henry III, marries 
Simon de Montfort, 1 187 
Ehot, Sir John, n 170 
attacks Buckingham, 11. 188 
arrested, 11 188 
moves Remonstrance, il 19t 
speeches 1n Parliament, 11. 194, 195 
eath, 11 207 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII, 1 


12 

her Greek scholarship, 1 385 
accession, 11 

character, 11 27 

Church policy, 1. 34 38, 149 
dealings with Scotland, 11 41 

with Huguenots, 1 

with Roman Catholics, 1 45, 46, 74° 


77, 84 
troubles with Mary Stuart and Par- 


lament, 11 47> 
with Mary and Alva, 11_ 50 
Catholic Revolt and Bull of Deposi- 
tion against her, 11 52, 53 
relations with Parlament, 1. 67-71, 
165 
plans for her marniage, 1i 82 
policy in Ireland, 11, 133 136 
death, 11 138 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, i. 370 
marmes Henry VII, 1 371 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I, 11 174 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 111 16, 37 
Ellandun battle of, 1 53 
Elliott, General, 111 60, 65 
Ely, foundation of, 1 40 
burnt by Danes, 1 56 
surrendered to William _ 1 102 
Emma, wife of #thelred II, 1 i 
Empson, minister of Henry VII, 1 380 
Enclosures, riots against, 1 360 
England, the making of, 1 8 
intercourse with the Franks, 1 52 
Danish conquest of, 1 75 
condition under Cnut, 1 78 82 
relations with Normandy, 1 94, 95 
conquered by William, 1 98-102 
immigration from the Continent in 
to, 1 113 : 
condition under Stephen, i 127 
under Interdict, 1 152 | 
agrarian discontent 1n, 1 306, 402, 403 
Comines’ account of, 1 356, 357 
New Learning in, 1 375 388 
effects of Wolsey’s administration 


in, 1, 397-400 


INDEX 


England, change in attitude towards 
Rome, 1 415 
industrial progress under Edward I, 


1 250 

social condition 1n the sixth century, 
1. 171 

in tenth and eleventh centuries, 1 
72, 73 

under the Edwards, 1 214, 217, 250, 
268 271, 274, 275, 293 

in fourteenth century, 1 303 308, 316- 


31 

in fifteenth pape 1 335 338 

during the War of the oscs. 1 357 

after, 1 358 360 

under Elizabeth, 1 54 61 

in Puritan time, 1 141 144, 146 

modern, its beginning, 11 318 

joins triple alliance, 11 358 

position in Grand Alliance, 1 ATS, 

new position under House of Han- 
over, 11 460 

growth of trade and wealth, 11 472 

society in, under the Georges, 111 


2,3 
philanthropic revival in, 111 7, 8 
alliance with Prussia, 111 17 
its place in the world, 111 30, 66 
relations with America, 111 33, 54 59; 
64, 65, 116, I17, 122 125 
industrial progress in eighteenth 
century, 11 71, 72, 73 
condition compared with the Con- 
tinent, 111 79 
attitude towards French Revolution, 
111 
efforts of revolutionists in, 111 87, 88 
panic in, 111 90, 91 
colonial gains, 111 93, 94 
northern league against, 111 105, 106 
declares war with Buonaparte, 111 
107, 108 
condition during French war, 11 
117, 118, 119 
severed from Hanover, 11 133 
England, New 11 195 200, 205, 206 
return of independents from, 11 263 
its four States, 111 30 
its schools, 111 31, 32 
Engiand, Old, 1 
Engle, their Sleswick home, 1 1, 2 
settle in East Anglia, 1 13 
conquer Mid Britain and the North, 


1 14, 15 
English people their life in the Older 
England, 1 24 
their religion 1 5, 6 
conquer Britain 1 815 
their settlement, 1 17, 18 
Fnghsh, Middle, 1 15 
Eorls, 1 4 . 
Episcopacy abolished in Scotland, i: 218 
restored, 11 218 
demand for its abolition in England, 
11 242 
Erasmus, 1 376, 37 
his edition of jerome, 1 379, 386 
** Praise of Folly ” 1 380, 390 
denounces the war, 1 385 
his Greek Testament 1 386 
his theology, 1 386 387 
Essex, Countess 1 173 é 
Essex, Earl of, Elizabeth’s favorite, it. 
107, 135, I 
Essex, “past af commander of Parhia- 
mentary army, 11 247, 249 
relieves ‘Gloucester; 11 251 
defeated in Cornwall, 1 254 
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Essex, Earl of, resigns his command, ii. 


2 
Essex, Earl of, minister of Charles IT, 
11. 376, 379, 384 
suicide, 11 387 
Essex, Henry of, 1. 204 
Euphuism, 11_ 63, 64 
Eustace the Monk, 1. 16r 
Evesham, :ts origin, 1. 40 
battle of, 1 197 
Exchange, the Royal, 11 57 
Exchequer, Court of, 1 119, 137 
Richard Fitz Neal’s treatise on, i. 
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closed, 11 oe 
Excise Bill alpole’s, 11 473 
Exclusion Bill, i 379 383 : 
Exeter, Courtenay, Marquis of, i 428 
Exeter, Danes in, 1 48 

revolts against the Conqueror, 1 100 
Eylau, battle of, 11 111 


Faddiley, battle of, 1 20 
Fairfax, ‘Lord, 11 248 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 11 253, 288-261, 274, 


275 
Falkirk, battles of, i 237, 11 12 
Falkland, Viscount, 11 240 
his demands of Church reform, 1. 


242 
leaves paiement and joins Charles, 
11 24) 
death, 11 250 
his philosophy, ii: 323, 326, 327 
Farmers, their rise, 1 304 
Fastolfe, Sir Fy ohn, 1 340, 368 
Fawkes, Guido, 1 168 
Felton, John, 11 192 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragon, 


Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, 1 113 
Ferozeshah, battle of, 11 134 
Ferrar Bishop of St David's, 1 23 
Feudalism, its growth under the Con- 
queror, 1 102, 103 
its ruin, 1 280 
Fifth Monarchy men, 11 353 
Finch, Chief Justice, 1 227, 235 
irst of June, battle of, 111 93 
Fisher, Bishop _of Rochester, supports 
the New Learning, 1 381 
peron of Erasmus 1 387 
1s reply to Luther, 1 37 
opposes Henry VIII’s divorce, i. 405 
imprisoned, 1 425 
death, 1 SP 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, 11 121 
Fitzgerald, Lord Thomas, 1 126 
Fitz Hano, Robert 1 203 
Fitzharris his Sipe scateoe 11 385 
Fitz Neal Richard, his dialogue on the 
Exchequer 1 145 
Fitz Osbern, William, 1 100, tor 
Fitz Peter, Geoffry, Justiciar, 1 156 
Fitz Stephen, Robert, 11 121 
Fitz Thomas Thomas, Mayor of Lon- 


don, 1 248 
Fitz Urse Reginald, i 133, 1 
Fitz Walter, Robert, 1 157, or 
Fitz Warne, Fulk, 1 180 
Five Boroughs, 1 60, 65 
Flamsteed, astronomer, 11 325. 
Flanders, its relations with England, i. 
277, 278; 11. 53 
English Guild of Merchant Ad 
venturers in, i #3 
occupied by the French, 11 356 
delivered by Marlborough, 11. 452 
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Flemings in Pembroke, 1 203, 204 
under Edward III, 1 277 

Fletcher Phineas and Giles, 1. 221 

Fleurus, battles of, 1 

Flodden, battle of, 11 40 

Flood, Irish leader, 111 63 

Florida ceded to England, 11 38 
restored to Spain, 11 65 

Fontenoy, battle of, 11: 10 

Fortescue, Sir John, his definition of 

English kingship, 1 357 

Fort William (Calcutta), 1ts origin, 111 14 

lourmigny, battle of, 1 346 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 1 382 

Fox, Charles, 11 67 
his India bill in 69 

orts Regency of Prince of 

ales, 11 81 

attitude towards Revolution, 111. 82, 


83 
his Libel Act, 111 85 
Burke’s quarrel with, 11 85 
forsaken by the Whigs, 11 91 
returns to office, 111 110 
death, 111. 110 
Foxe, John, his * Book of Martyrs,” 1 


8u 


73 

France, William I and, 1 109 
Edward III and 1 275 285 
alliance with the Scots, 1 321 
truce with Richard II, 1 321 
Henry V and 1 329 345 
Bedford’s campaigns 1n, 1 339 345 
English expelled from 1 346 
relations with italy, 1 384 
with Henry VIII, Spam and the 


384, 385, 388, 397, 401, 
403 407 


civil wars in, 11 44 49, 79, 118 
relations with England and Holland, 
a pt 355 

family compact with Spain, 11 476 
alliance with Prussia, 11 10 
designs 1n America, 11 16, 17 
withdraws thence, 111 38 

alhance with the United States, 111. 


Empire, 1 


59; 
Pitt’s treaty of commerce with, 11 76 
condition in eighteenth century, 111 


79 
revolution in, 111 81, 82 86-90 
declares war on the Emperor, 111. 87 
on Holland 11 89 
on England 111 90 
insurrections 1n, 111 92 
struggle against Europe, i1 92 
conquers Holland, 111 92 
Directory in, 111 93 
conquests in Italy, 111. 94, 95 
Consulate, 111 96 . 
Buonaparte’s rule in, i11 107 
revolution of 1830, 111 131, 132 
Franchise, Parliamentary, restricted un 
der Henry VI, 1 334, 335 
the forty shilling, 1 336 
extension in 1832, 111 132 
in 1867, 1-138 
Francis, St, of Assisi, 1 240 
Francis I, King of France, conquers 
Lombardy, 1 397 
meeting with Henry VIII, i 400 
prisoner, 1 404 
released, 1 405 
Francis II, King of France, 
Franklin Benjamin, ill 44 
Frank pledge, 1 243 
Franks, their intercourse with England, 
1. 52 


11 40, 42 
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Frederick II, King of Prussia, ii. 477 
victory at Chotusitz, 11. 9 
allhance with France, 11. 10 
seizes Prague, 111 10 
drives Austrians from Silesia, 11 12 
treaty with England, 11 17, 18 
seizes Dresden, 11 17, 18 
victory at Prague and defeat at 
Kolin, 111 i, 18 
victories at Rossbach, Leuthen, and 
Zorndorf, 111 25 
defeats in 1759, 111 25 
successes 1m 1760, 111. 
share in partition of 
death, 111 81 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 11 476 
abt ne Elector Palatine, 1 165, 175, 
181 
Friars, 1 182 186 
Frideswide, St, Priory of, at Oxford, 


1 163 
Friedland, battle of, 111 112 
Frith Gilds, 1 243, 244 
Fuentes d’Onoro battle of 111 116 
Fulk the Black, Count of Anjou, 1 121, 


122 
Fulk the Good, Count of Anjou, 1 121 
Fulk of Jerusalem, Count of Anjou, 1 


123 
Fulk the Red, Count of Anjou, i, 121 
Gage General, 11 55 

Gaimar 1 147 : 
Galen, Linacre’s translation of, i 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 11 


18 19 
Garnet, Jesuit, 1 168 


oland, 111 81 


12, 


Gauden Dr, 1 a0 
Gaunt, John of, Duke of Lancaster, 1n- 
vades France 1 287 


struggles with Parliament, i. 288 290 
supports Wycliff 1 295, 
turns against him 1 297, 300 
driven from power, 1 321 
expedition to Spain, 1 321 
Gavel kind 1 305 
replied Piers, 


1 256-258 
Geoffry 


rey gown, Count of Anjou, i 
121 
Geoffry Martel, Count of Anjou, 1. 93, 


122 123 
Geoffry Plantagenet, Count of Anjou 

1 124, 12 
Geoffry, son o 


f Hen II, i 134, 137, 1 
George 46 a8 37 146 


I, King, 11 460, 461 
George If King 11 461, 472, 11 9, 34 
George TII, King 11 34 

his “friends ” 111 35 

supports Whigs against Pitt, 11 36, 


37 
his home policy, 11138 
dealings with the Commons, .11 39, 


40 
with the Whigs, 111 40 
with Pitt, 11 4 . 
his personal administration, im 54 
dealings with America, 11 52 56 
madness, 111 81, 120 
refuses Catholic emancipation, 111. 
10 


death, 111 130 
George IV, Prince of Wales, Regent, 
11 8: 120 


King, 111 130 

death, 111 132 
Georgia colomized, 111 3r 
Gerald de Barri, 1 146, 147, 165 
Geraldines, 1. 125 
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Gewissas, 1. 13 
Gibraltar, sieges of, ii. 471; iii. 60, 65 
Gilbert, Sir umphry, il. 1 
Gilbert discovers terrestrial magnetism, 
ii, 323 
se A ae 
ilds, i. 114, 242- 
Ginkell, General 4. 427 
Giraldus Cambrensis, see Gerald 
Giadstone, Mr., iii. 138 
Glamorgan, conquest of, i. 203 
Glanvill, Ralph, i. 135 
his treatise on law, i. 146 
Glastonbury, i. 4 
Arthur’s tomb at, i. 147 
Glencoe, massacre of, li. 417 
Glendower, see Glyndwr 
Gloucester, siege of, ii. 2st 
Gloucester, Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 


of, i. 438 
Gloucester, Duke of, son of Edward ITI, 
i, 321, 322 : 
Gloucester, Haniphiy, Duke of, i. 339, 


349. F 
his library, i. 367 ; 
mlonee Richard, Duke of, see Rich- 


ar 
Gloucester, Gilbert, Earl of, i. 193, 196 
Gloucester, Richard, Earl of, i. 191, 192 
Gloucester, Robert, Earl of, i. 124, 125 
Glyndwr, Owen, i. 327 
Goderich, Lord, iii. 131 i. 
Godfrey, Sir Edmondsbury, ii. 374 
Godolphin, Earl of, ii. 438, 444 
Godwine, Earl of Wessex, i. 83, 84 
exiled, i. ae 
returns and dies, i. 5 
“ Goliath, Bishop,” i. 1 
Gondomar, Count of, ii. 179, 180 
Goodrich, Bishop of _Ely, ii. 7 
Goojerat, battle of, iii, 135 
Government, Act of, ii. 306 
Gower, poet, i. 362 . 
Caxton’s edition of, i. 365 
Grafton, Duke of, iii. 48, 53, 54 
Granville, Earl of, iii. 10 
Grattan, iii. a : 
Greek, revived study of, i. 375 
Greene, Robert, ii. 65, 99, 100, 103 
Greenvil, Sir Bevil, 11. 249 
Greenway, Jesuit, ii. 168 a 
Greenwich, Observatory founded, ii. 325 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 1. 22 
/Elfred’s translation of his Pastoral, 


1. 3 e eee 
Grenvile, George, his ministry, iii. 41-44 
Grenville, Lord, iii. 108-111 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, ii. 57 
Grey, Earl, iii, 132. . 
Grey, Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV, i. 


4 ee 
Grey: Lady Jane, ii. 16, 19 . . 
Grey, John de, Bishop of Norwich, i. 


ISI 
Grey, Lord, Deputy in Ireland, ii. 92, 


I 
Grey, ford Leonard, ii, 126 
Grey, Sir Richard, i. 360 
Grew, vegetable physiologist, ii. 325 
eabecesg ga William, 1. 311, 313 
rocyn, i. 375, 377, 379 _. . 
Grgaeiee % obert, Bishop of Lin- 
coln,” i. 171, 179, 182, 186, 189 
Gruffydd, Prince of Wales, i. 203 
Guienne, struggle of Edward I and 
Philip VI, i. 275 
lost to England, 1. 346 
Guiscard, Robert, i. 91 
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Guise, Mary of, Regent of Scotland, ii. 


Gui a the ii 44, 45) 79 
ises, » il. ’ 5) ’ 
Guisnes lost to Fngland, Ai. 26 

Gunhild, sister of Swein, i. 75 is 2 
Gunpowder, effect of its introduction, 1. 


371 

Gunpowder Plot, ii. 167 
Gustavus Adolphus, ii, 207 
Guthlac, St., i. 40 i, 
Guthrum, ing of East Anglia, i. 57 

treaties with /Elfred, i. 58, 61 
Gwynn, Nell, ii. 349. . 
Gyrth, son of Godwine, i. 98 
Gyrwas, i. 15 


Hadrian IV, Pope, ii. 120 

Hainault, Jacqueline, Countess, i. 339 
Hale, Sir Matthew, 11. 286, 292, 332, 336 
Hales, Sir Edward, ii. 394. 

Hales, tonne theologian, ii. 326 

Hales, John, leader of Peasant Revolt, 


1, 311 
Halidon Hill, battle of, i. 267 
Heh Savile, Viscount, ii. 376, 380, 
353, 355 
share has the Revolution, ii. 414 
Privy Seal, ii. 424 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) founded, iii. 16 
Hall, Bishop and satirist, ii. 221 
Halley, astronomer, ii. 325 
Hamilton, Marquis and Duke of, ii. 228, 


274, 279 
Hamilton, second Duke of, ii. 284, 285 
Hardee John, resists a forced loan, 
ii, 1 

refuses ship-money, ii. 225 

trial, ii. 226, 227 * 

judgment annulled, ii. 236 

charged with treason, ii. 249 

death, ii. 250 ” 
Hampton Court Conference, ii. 164 
Hanover Convention, iii. 1 

House of, it. 441, 461, 462 

severed from England, iii. 133 
Harald, iting of England, i. 82 
Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, i. 


96, 97 
Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, ii, 474 
Harfleur taken by Henry V, i. 330 
Hargreaves, inventor of spinning-jenny, 


ili. 73 7 

Harlaw, battle of, ii. 39 

Harley, Robert, ii. 450 " 
intrigues against Marlborough, it. 


454, 457, : A 
rivalry with Bolingbroke, ii. 459 
sae paala South Sea Company, 
ii. 4 
see Oxford dean 
Harold, son of Godwine, i. 84 
his administration, i. 85 
Welsh campaign, 1. 202 
King, i. 86 
his oath to William, ios 
struggle with Harald Hardrada and 
William, i. 96, 97 
death, i. 98. 
Harthacnut, King of England, i. 82 
Harvey discovers circulation of the 
blood, ii. 323 
Haselrig, one of the five members, ii. 
243, 288, 294, 308, 311 
Hasting, i. 64 
Hastings, battle of, i. 97, 98 
Hastings, John, claims Scottish throne, 


i. 233 
Hastings, Lord, minister of Edward IV, 
1. 369 
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Hastings, Warren, iii. 61, 64, 77 
Hatfield, battle of, i. 27, 
Havelock, Sir Henry, 111. 136 
Hawke, Admiral, iii. 26 
Hawkins, done. il, 58 
Hawley, General, ii, 12, | 

Heaven’s Field, battle of, i. 27 
Hengest, i. 8, Fd P 

Hengest-dun, battle of, i. 56 m 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I, ii. 


163 
Henry I, his accession, charter, and 
marriage, i. 111 | 
suppresses revolt, 1. 118 
conquers Normandy, i. 118 
his administration, 1. 118, 119 
strug le with Anjou, i. 123 
death, i. 124 
palace of Beaumont, i. 164 
dealings with Wales, i. 203 : 
Henry Il, his marriage and accession, 
1.1 


+ 127 

person and character, i. 128, 129 

policy, *i. 129, 130 . 

relations wit rance, 1. 130 

Church policy, i. 131 

quarrel with Beket, i. 132, 133 

war of Toulouse, i. 130, 134, 

crowning of his eldest son, 1. 133 

revolt against, i. 134, 135 

penance i. 135, 

egal reforms, i, 134, 135, 136 

death, i. 137 ; 

visit to Glastonbury, i. 147 

dealings with Wales, i. 204 

with Scotland, i. 231, 232 

with Ireland, ii. 121, 122 
Henry III crowned, i. 161 

confirms charter, i. 175, 179 ; 

anasrel with Hubert de Burgh, i. 


17 ° e 
character and policy, i. 177 
marriage, i. 177 
misrule, 1. 179, 180 : 
expedition to Poitou, i. if . 
aaarrel nn Simon de Montfort, i. 
187, 1 
with the barons, i. 190, 191 | 
his English proclamation, i. 191 
treaties with France and Wales, i. 191 
war with the barons, i. 192-198 
death, i. 207 
Henry IV, see Derby 
ing, 1. 325 ’ : 
relations with Parliament, i. 326 
suppresses Lollardry, i. 
revolts against him, 1. 32 
death, i. 328 
Henry V, King, i. 328 
war with France, i. 329-332 
conquers Normandy, i. 332, 333 
marriage, i. 
treaty with 
death, i. 333. oe 
egency nominated by him, 1. 339 
Henry VI, his minority, 1. 334-338 
crowned at Paris, i. 345 
marriage, i. 346 : . 
loses Normandy and Guienne, i. 346 
birth of his son, i. 348 
idiocy, i. 348 
risoner, i, 349 
eposed, i. is 
flies to Scotland, i. 351 
prisoner, i, 352 
restored, i. 354 
dies, i. 355 


his library, i. 367 


rance, i. 333 
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Henry VII, see Richmond 
ing, i. 371 
marriage, i. 371 
revolts against him, i. 372 
his policy, i. 372 
title to the throne, i. 372 
character, i. 373 
patron of Caxton, i. 
dealings with Ireland, ii. 124 
Henry VIII, his accession, i. 379 
person, i. 379 | . 
marries Catharine of Aragon, i. 383 
war with France, i. pot, 385 
education of his children, i. 385 
his ‘‘ Assertion of the Seven Sacra- 
ments,”’ i. 396 ; 
treaty with France, i. 397 
seeks imperial crown, 1. 400 
alliance with Charles V, i. 400 
withdraws from the war, i. 405 
proceedings for divorce, i. 405, 406, 
412, 416 ' : 
promises a translation of the Bible, 


i. 412 ; 

* Head of the Church,” i. 413, 414, 

417 

marries Anne Boleyn, i. 416 

Jane Seymour, i. 429 

Anne of Cleves, i. 429 

Catharine Howard, 1i. 10 

death, ii. 11 

his will, ii. 11, 16 7 

dealings with Ireland, ii. 125-128 
Henry, son of Henry II, i. 133, 134, 137 
Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 


i. 126 
Henry, King of Navarre (Henry IV of 
France), ii. 84, 118, 158 


Herbert, Admiral, 11. 409 
Herbert, George, ii, 221 
Hereward, i. 102 
Herford, Nicholas, i. 296, 299, 301 
Herlouin of Brionne, i. 89 
erick gr Rita 
errings, battle of the, 1. 340, 341 
Herford, Earl of, ii. 12 
Hexham, battle of, i. 353 
_ historians, i. 145 
Highlands subdued by Monk, in. 298 
conquest of, iii, 12, 13 
Hild, Abbess of Whitby, i. 33 
Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, ii. 7 
History, English, its beginning, i. 48 
under’ fred, i. 63 
H bile si uDeAnCE ili. 66 
obbes, Thomas, 1i. 323, 329, 330 
Hochkirch, battle of, iti, 25 
Hohenfriedburg, battle of, tii. 11 
Hohenlinden, battle of, iii. 
Holland, its relations with England and 
France, ii. 286, 347, 358, 359-361, 368, 


404 
Holland, Jacqueline, Countess of, i. 339 
Holles, one of the five members, ii. 243, 
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Homilies, Book of, ii. 14 

Hooke, microscopist, ii. 325 

Hooker, Richard, ii. 150, 151 

Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, it, 15, 23 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, ii. 250 

Horsa, 1. 8, 11 

Horsted, i. 11 ae 

Hotham, Sir John, ii. 246 

Hotspur, i. 327 

Hough, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, ii. 399 

Hounslow, camp at, ii. 395 

Howard, Catharine, ii, 10, 11 
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Howard, John, in 8, 9 

Howard of kffingham, Lord, 11. 87 

Howden, Roger of, 1 145 

Howel Dda, aws of, 1 202 

Howe, General, 11 57 

Hrolf the Ganger, 1 87 

Hubert, Walter, Archbishop of Canter 

bury, 1 138, 152 

Hubert de Buren, see Burgh 

Hubertsberg, Treaty of, 11 37 

Huddleston, Catholic priest, 11 390 

Huguenots, 11 42, 44, 79 

Humbert, General, 111 95, 101 

noe Years’ War, its OFigin, 1. 275, 
sneaks in its character, 1 329 
its effect on England, 1. 337, 338 
its end, 1 wi 

Huntingdon, Henry of, 1 145 

Huskisson, Mr, 111 131 

Hussey, Lord, i 426, 427 

Hutchinson, Colonel, il 142 144 

Hyde, Anne, 11 355, 396 

Hyde, Edward, 11 240, 246, 247 

Hyder Ali, in 63, 64 


Ida founds the kingdom of Bernicia, 1 


1 
Impositions of James I, 11 168, 169 
Income tax, 111 34 
Indemnity, Bill of, 1 42§ 
Independence, Declaration of, 11 57 
Independents, 11 262 
India, English and Portuguese 1n, 111 14 
French in, 111 14, 15 
Clive s victories in 111 15, 24, 25 
French withdraw from, 11 38 
Clive s rule in, 11 60 61 
Regulating Act, 111 62 
condition under Hastings, 11. 62 64 
Fox s India Bill, i 
Pitt s, 11 76 
mutiny in 10 136, 137 
transferred to the Crown, 11 137 
India Company, East, 11 59, 111 14, 61, 


136 

Indies, West, acquired by England, u1 
94 

Indulgence, declarations of, 11 341, 360- 


63, 398 401 
Ine, Ring of Wessex, 1 45, 46 
ek 1 121 
Inkermann_ battle of, 111 136 
Innocent ITI, Pope 1 151, 1§2, 160 
Instrument of government, 11 294, 295, 


297, 306 
Interdict in ar Pay 1 153 
Inverlochy, battle of, 11. 259 
Jona, 1 2 
Ipswich, Wolsey’s school at, 1 399 
Ireland attacked by Ecgfrith, 1 42 
condition in twelfth century, 11. 119, 


120 
its conquest, 11 12%, 122 

ohn in, 11 123 
pichard te . 123 

enry § policy in, 1 124 
Henry VIII s, 1 127, 128 
English colonization under Mary, 1. 


132 
revolts agaist Elizabeth, 1 133 136 
colonization of Ulster, 11 137 
Wentworth in, 11 214, 21§ 
revolt, 11 239 
Cromwell’s conquest of, 11 280, 282 
settlement, 11 298, 299 
James II s dealings with, 11 395, 417, 


418 
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Ireland, rising in, ii 419, 420 
Willan ¢ catnpaiga in, 22 426 
Marlborough s, 11 427 
first union with England, 1. 286, 299 
dissolved, 11 gst 
demands of the volunteers, 111, 64 
made independent, 111_ 65, 99 
condition under the Georges, 11 76, 


97 

Pit's dealings with, 111 76, 100 

efforts of French revolutionists 1n, 
in 87, 88 

revolt of 1 111 9%, 10% 

union with England, 111 101 

agitation for repeal, 111 133 

rising of Smith O'Brien, 11 1 5 

Mr Gladstone's dealings with, 11. 


138 
Ireton, General, 11 269, 270, 271 » 337 
Irishmen, United, 1 88, ve + 9) 33 
Iron trade, Ml 73 
Tesbells | ot Angouleme, wife of King 
ohn, 1 17 
Isabelle of France, wife of Edward II, 


1 260, 2 
Isabella of France, wife of Richard IT, 


1 322 
Italy, its influence on English literature, 
1. 63 66 


Jacobites, 11 425, 428 
revolt, 111 11, 12 
decline, 11 34 
amaica, English conquest of, 11 303 
ames I, King of Scotland, 11 39 
ames IV, King of 
ames V, King of Scotland 1 39 
ames VI of Scotland (First of Eng- 
land), 11 47 
his birth, 1 47 
crowned, n 49 
siugeles with Presbyterianism, 11. 
218, 219 
person and character, 11 160 
theory of monarchy 1: 161 
of ecclesiastical supremacy, 11 162 
at Hampton Court Conterence, 11 


Scotland, 11 39 


164 

relaxes penal laws 11_ 16 
roposes union with Scotland, 11 166 
18 impositions 11 168, 1 

despotism, 1 170, 171 

Court and favorites, 1 172 

foreign policy, 11 165, 174 175 

tears out protestation of Parliament, 
oe 

death, 11 183, 184 

James II, see York 

King, 11 390 

revolts against, 11 392 

his vengeance, 11 392, 393 

increases the army 11 393 

alliance with France, 11 393 

dispenses with Test Act 11 394 

dealings with Scotland, 11 395 

“ee with English Churchmen, 
1 3 

tries to win Nonconformists, 11 397 

attacks Universities, 11 399 

struggle with clergy and Bishops, 


11 399) 400 
birth of his son, 11 409 
deserted, 11 409 411 
flight 11 412 
goes to St Germain, 1i 418 

ealings with Ireland, 1. 395, 417 


420, 
death, 1. 440 
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arrow, i. 47 
ava won by England, 111. 93 
eanne d’Arc, 1 338-345 
effreys, Chief Justice, 11. 392, 393 
Chancellor, 11 
emappes, battle of, 111. 89 
ena, battle of, 111 110 
enkins’ ear, 11 476 
ersey, New, 111 31 
ervis, Admiral, 111. 95 
esuits in England, 11. 76, 77 
ews settle in England, 1, 106, 107 
expelled, 1 354 
return, 11 301 
oan of Arc, see Jeanne 
ohanna, daughter of King John, 204 
ohn, son of Henry II, 1. 137, 138 
King, 1, 141 
loses Normandy, etc, 1 141, 142 
his character, 1 150 
quarrel with the Church, 1 151, 152 
with the barons, 1. 153, 154 
Welsh wars, 1 152, 153, 204 
homage to the pope, 1 154 
war with France, 1. 154, 155 
with the barons, 1. 156 
signs Charter, 1 157 
subdues Rochester and the North, 


11 
dealings with Ireland, 1. 122, 123 
death, 1 161 

fohn, King of Bohemia, 1 280 
lohn, King of France, 1 283 
lohn the Old Saxon, 1 63 
ohn the Litster, 1 313 
fonson, Ben, 11 110 
foseph II, Emperor, 111 81 
lunius, 111. 43, 50 
unto, the, 11 433, 434, 437 
urors in the shire court, 1. 218 
ury, the grand, 1 136 
petty, 1 136 
trial by, 1 135 
usticiar, the, 1 118 | 
ustices of the peace, 1 214 
utes, their country, 1 1 
land at Ebbsfleet, 1 8, 9 
found kingdom of Kent, 1 18 
Juxon, Bishop of London and Treas- 
urer, 11 203 


Kenneth MacAlpin, King of Picts and 
Scots, 1. 229 , 

Kent, English conquest of, i. 9-12 
kingdom of, 1 1 ‘ 
greatness under /Ethelberht, i. 21 
conversion, 1 22 
fall, 1. 23 
subject to Mercia, 1. 44, 50 
John Ball in, 1 308 
revolts in, 1 311, 346 
complaint of Commons of, 1 348 

Kent, Edward, Duke of, 11 133 

Kent, Earl of, beheaded, 1 266 

Ketel of St. Edmundsbur » 1 106 

Kildare, Earl of, Lord 

land, 11 324, 12 

Kilkenny, Statue of, 1. 123 

Killiecrankie, battle of, 1. 416 

Kilmarnock, Earl of, m1. 12 

Kilyth, battle of, 11 260 des 

King, growth of his dignity, i. 72 
the King in council, 1 211 
Divine right of, 11. 161 
his feudal rights abolished, 1. 335 

King’s Bench, Court of, 1 137 

King’s Court, the, 1 119, 136, 212 

Kingdoms, the Three, l. 23 


eputy of Ire- 
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Kingship, English, its origin, i 18 | 
theory of, in thirteenth century, i 


227, 
Sir John Fortescue’s definition of, 
1. 


_ see Monarchy 
Kit’s Coty House, i, 11 
Knights of the shire, 1 195, 218, 219 
Knolles’ “ History of the Turks,” 11, 63 
Knox’s Liturgy, 11. 220 
Koln, battle of, 11, 18 
Kundersdort, battle of, 111. 25 


Laborers, their rise, 1. 0 
condition after Black * Death, i 306, 


397 
as painted by Longland, 1. 316, 317, 


31 
their enfranchisement refused, 1 314 
statute of, 1. 307 
its failure, 1 317 
demand for its repeal, 1. 347 
influence of labor question on the 
monarchy, 1 360 
La Hogue, battle of, 11. 429 
Lambert, General, 11. 274, 305, 311, 334 
Lambeth, treaty of, 1. 162 
Lancaster, John, Duke of, see Gaunt 
Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 1. 257, 258 
Lancaster, House of, its claims to the 
crown, 1 325, 350 
its fall, 1 355 
Land tenure, changes in, 1. 103, 104, 214, 
403, 404 
Lanfranc at Bec, 1 88, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1. 105 
secures the crown for Rutus, 1 109 
death, 1 109 
Langport, battle of, 11. 260 
Langside, battle of, 1 50 
Langton, Simon, 1 160 
Langton, Stephen, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1 152 
heads opposition to John, 1 155 
produces Charter of Henry I, 1. 156 
suspended, 1 160 
his care for the Charter, 1. 175 
death, 1 176 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester, 1. 378 
Language, English, under the Normans, 


1 148, 149 
Henry ill s proclamation in, 1 191 
growing use of, 1 268, 269 
changes 1n Caxton’s time, 1. 366 
used in law courts, 11_ 473 

Lansdowne Hill, battle of, 11. 250 

Latimer, Hugh, 1 5 
Bishop o Worcester, 11. 7 
imprisoned, 11. 10, 17 
burned, 1 23 

Latitudinarians, 1 159 

Laud, Bishop, 11 184, 193 . 
character and policy, 1° 200, 20% 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 11 2or 
plans of Church restoration, 11 202 
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first mimiSter, 11 116 
dealings with Scotch Church, un. 
219, 220 
sent to the Tower, 11. 235 
Lauderdale, Earl of, 11 352 
Lauffield, battle of, 11 13 
Lauzum, Count of, 11. 426 
Law, national, its development under 
fElfred, 1 _61 
Roman, in England, 1. 162, 163 
of Eadgar, 1. 71, 80 
of Eadward, 1. 83 
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Law of Howel Dda, i 202 

w Courts, Common, 1. 210, 211 

Enghsh language adopted, u 473 
Layamon, 1 149 
League, the Holy, 1 384, 385 
ing, the New, 1 374, 375 
its educational reforms, 1 380, 38% 

plans of Church reform, 1 382 

theology, 1 386 387 

antagonism to Lut er, 1 396, 397 
Leases, their introduction, 1. 304 
Leicester, town of, 1 240, 241 
Leicester, Earl of, revolts against Henry 


ITI, 1. 134 
Leicester, ¥en of, Elizabeth’s favorite, 


11. 
Leipzig, battle of, 111. 122 
Leith, siege of, 11 41 
Leland, 1 _ 63 
po cag ee aaa = 244 96 
eo X, Pope, 1 395, 3 
Leofric, Earl of Mee 1 84 
Leslie, David, 11 229, 236, 282 285 
Leuthen, battle of, 111 25 
Levant Compan > 168 . 
Leven, Alexander Leshe, Earl of, is. 


253, 26 
Lewes, battle of, 1 193 
Mise of, 1 194 
Lows VII, King of France, 1 130, 134 
Lous (VIII), of France, in England, 
1 160, 161 
Louis IX, King of France, 1 19, 
Louis XI, King of France, 1 38; 
Louis X11, King of France, 1 384, 397 
Lous XIV, 11 24 
relations with England and Holland, 


355, 
clams Low Countries 11_ 356 
makes peace at Aix la Chapelle, u 


58 

iscacits with Charles II, 1: 359, 360, 
370, 384 

revokes the Edict of Nantes, 1 393, 


394 
his power, 11 401 
character and policy, 11 403, 404 
attacks Flanders, 11 404 
Holland, 11 404 
Italy, 11 405 
Germany, 11. 407, 410, 414 
Netherlands, i1 430 
designs on Spain, 11 436, 437 
acknowledges the Pretender, 11. 441 
campaign of 1703, 11 447 
offers terms, 11 456 
death, 11 466 467 
Lows XV, 1 467, 11 10 
Lows XVI 11 80, 81, 82, 86, 88, 89, 90 
Louis XVIII, 111 125, 127 
Lexington, battle of, 11 57 
Litchfield, seat of Mercian bishopric, i. 


30, 31 ‘ 

archbishopric of, 3 5: 

suppressed, 1 52 
Liegnitz, battle of, 11 36 
Ligny, battle of, 11 126 
Lilburne, John, 11 280, 281. 
Lille taken by Marlborough, 1i 455 
“ Lilbullero ” 1 we a 
Lilly, head of St Paul’s School, i 381 
Limerick, siege of, 1 426, 427 
Limitation Bill, 11 385 
Limoges, sack of, 1 287 
Linacre, 1 375 
Lincoln, battle of, 1 125 

Fair of, 1 161 : 
Lincoln, John de Ja Pole, Earl of, i. 371 
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Lindisfarne, See of, i 28 
Irish monks of, withdraw to Jona, 


1 

Cuttbert at, 1 41, 42 

diswara, 1 15 

submit to Penda, i, 26 

to Oswald, 1 29 

ceded to Ecgfrith, 1 42 

seized by Athelred, 1. 42 
Lisle, Alice, 1 393 
Litany, the English, 11 10 
Literature 1n Northumbria, i. 46-50 

under /Elfred, 1 62, 63 

under Dunstan, 1 ry 

under Normans and Angevins, 1 144 


149 
in joubieenth century, 1! 274 
literature of Peasant Revolt, 1 310, 
311, 314 317 
dechne in fifteenth century, 1 338 


363 

Caxton’s translations, i 365, 366 

New Learning, 1 374 381 

under Elizabeth, ni 62 66, 90 96 

Elizabethan drama, 11 96-111 

drama of the Restoration, 11 320 

beginnings of journalism, 111 52 

literature of Wales, 1 199 201 
Lithsmen of London, 1 245 
Liturgy, the Scottish, 1 220, 225 
Liverpool, its rise, 1 472 
Liverpool, Earl of, 111. 119, 120, 131 
Livery companies of London, i 249 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, 1 190, 207, 208 
Liewelyn ap Jorwerth, 1. 175, 204 207 
Loan, forced, 1 1 

cke, John, 11 331 
Lollardry, its origin, 1 298 

suppressed at Oxford, 1 300 

character after Wyclif’s death, 1 319 

progress, 1 320 

suppressed, 1 7 329 

under Henry VI, 1 336 
London, its position, 1 14 

submits to Wulfhere, 1 39 

to Ine 1 45 

to Offa 1 50 : 

plundered by Northmen, i 54 

subject to Alfred, 1 61 

submits to William, 1 99 

Normans 1n 1 113 

Henry I’s charter to, 1 114 

religious revival in, 1 116 

St Paul’s Cathedral, 1 116 

election of Stephen, 1 124 

defies Innocent III, 1 160 

friars in, 1 184 

support Earl Simon 1 193, 194 

its Cnihtengild 1 116, 244 
hithsmen, 1 245 


rising of craftsmen in, 1 247, 248 
attack by peasants, 1 311 
supports Lollardry, 1 319 


Lollard rising 1n, 1 329 
super Richard of ork, 1 349 
declares for Edward IV, 1 351 

its trade, 1 71, n 58 

merchant adventurers of, 11 59 

its extension forbidden 11 209 

supports Shaftesbury, 11 379, 385 

plague of, 11 347 

re of, 11 347 

sympathy with America 111 55 
Londonderry, Marquis of (see Castle 
Lo Pie h), 111 130 ‘ 

ndonderry, siege of, 11 419, 420 
Longchamp, William of, 1 138, 139 
Longland, William, 1 314 317 
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Lords, sfouse of, Harley’s dealings with, 
i 
scheme for limiting 1ts numbers, 1 


Pitt’s dealings with, 111. 103 
reyects Catholic emancipation, 11. 


II 
dealitigs with Reform Bill, 11 132 

Lothian granted to the Scots, 1 2 
Loughborough Lord Chancellor, 111 104 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, 11 

132 
Louisburg capture of, 111. 27 
Lovat, Lord 11 12 
Lowestoft, battle of, 11 347 
Lowlands, the, 1 228 
Lucknow, relief of, 111. 136 
Luddite riots, 11 118 
Ludlow, General, 1 298 
Luneville, Peace of, 111 96 
Luther, 1 395, 

More’s and Fisher’s replies to, 1 398 
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a5r 
death, ii. 252 : 
his corpse outraged, ii. 337 


Quakers, persecution of, ii. 342, 343 
released, 11 361 
uareles, 11, 221 
uatre Bras, battle of, iii, 126 
uebec, capture of, 11. 27, 28 
uiberon, battle of, 11. 26 
Quo Warranto,” 1. 250, 251 


Radicals, ii: 130 
Raedwald, King of East Anglia, i. 23, 


24, 
Rahere founds St. Bartholomew’s Smith- 
field, 1. 117 
Railways, 111. 133 a 
Rankes, founder of Sunday Schools, iii 
Raleigh, his “ History of the World,” 
il, 63 


discovers Virginia, ii. 196, 197 
last expedition and death, 11. 174, 175 
Ramiulhes, battle of, 11. 451, 452 
Ray, John, zoologist, 11 325 
Reform, Economical, iti 
Parliamentary, see Parliament 
Reformation, the, its beginning, 1. 395 
antagonism to the Renascence, i. 


Regicides, their fate, ii 333, 334 
Reginald, sub prior ay Canterbury, 
elected Archbishop, i 151 

Remonstrance, the Grand, 11 241 
Renascence, see Learning, New 
Restoration, its social effects, 11 321, 322 
Revolution, the English, 11. 413, 414 

results, 11. 420 473 

the French, 11. 80, 82, 83, 86-90 

of 1830, 111, 132 

of 1848, i1. 134, ; 
Rhys ap Tewdor, Prince of South Wales, 


i. 203 
Rich, Edmund, see Edmund . 
Richard I, son of Henry II, his re 
bellions, 1. 134s 137 
Crusade, i. 13 ‘ 
wars with France and alliance with 
Germany, i. 139 
builds Chateau Gaillard, i. 140 A 
releases Scotland from homage, i. 


232 
death, i. r4r 
Richard IT, son of the Black Prince, ac- 
knowledged heir to the Crown, 1 


289 
King, i. 309 
dealings with Peasant Revolt, i. 311, 


13 
takes government in his own hands, 
i, 321 
truce with France, i. 32z 
marrizge, i 322 
character, i. 322 
rule, 1. 375 ; 
banishes Henry of Lancaster, i. 324 
expeditions to Ireland, 1. 321, 324 
prisoner, i. 324 
, deposed, i 325 F 
Richard III, patron of Caxton, i 368 
, King, 1. 2° 371 . 
rihnend dmund Tudor, Earl of, i. 
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Richmond, He Tudor, Earl of, 1. 369 
claim to the Crown, 1. 370 
plan for his marriage, 1. 370 
victory at Bosworth, 1. 371; see 
Henry VII 
Richmond, Margaret Beaufort, Countess 


of, 1. 369 
Right, claim of, ii. 416 
Petition of, ii. 190, 192 
Rights, Bull of, 11, 420 
Declaration, u 414 
Rivers, Earl, father of Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, 1. 354 
Rivers, Earl) brother of Elizabeth 
Woodville, 1. 354 
his “‘ sayings of the Philosophers,” 
1. 3 
executed, i. 369 
Rizzio, nu. 46, 47 a 7 
Robinson, John, Brownist minister, ii 


aie, ‘Bucki 
Rochelle, Buckingham’s expedition 0, 
11 189, 190 
its fall, 11 194 
Roches, Peter des, i. 175, we 
Rochester, siege of, by William II, i. 


109 
Rochester, Carr, Viscount, 1 173 
cuba ap ee ail Earl of, 11 
3 + 3 ? 437; 4. 
Rochester, W1lmot, ‘Farl of, ii. 320 
Rochford, Lord, 1 40 
Rockmetact Marquis of, ili, 45, 48, 64, 


7 

Rodney, Admiral, 1i1_ 65 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury and Jus- 
ticiar, 1. 1 

Roger, son of William Fitz Osbern, 1. 


107 
Rocese, wife of Gilbert Beket, 1. 127 
Rome, Cnut at, 1 81 
Church of, its revival in sixteenth 
century, 11 157, 158 
Roses, Wars of the, their beginning, i. 


349, 
results, i. 357, 358 
Ross, General, 111 124 
Rossbach, battle of, 111 25 
Roucoux, battle of, m1 13 
Rouen, siege of, by Henry V, i. 331, 333 
Henry VI, i 345 
submits to Charles VII, i. 346 
* Roundheads,” 11 243 
Roundway Down, battle of, 11. 250 
Royal Society, 11. 323, 324 
Runnymede, 1 157 
Rupert, Prince, at Edgehill, Reading, 
and Brentford, 11. 248 
at Charlgrove, it. 250 
enters York, 11. 253 
defeated at Marston Moor, i1. 253, 


2 
at Naseb , it 261 . 
commands a fleet for Charles IT, ii, 
277, 281, 282, 346, 347 
returns to the Council, i: 367, 368 
his “ drops,” 11. 324 
Russell, Lor John, 11, 135, 136 
Earl of, 11 137 
Russell, Wilham, Lord, leader of Coum 
try party, 01. 362 
enters the Council, ii. 376 
resigns, 11, 382 
beheaded, 11 387 
Russell, Admiral, 11. 429, 430 
enters the Ministry, ii. 434 
resigns, ti. 437 
ampeached, 11, 440 
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Rutland, Earl of, 1 35% 
Russia, 1ts policy in eighteenth century, 
i1.«:17, 81, be 96, 105, 106, 109, 111 
quarrel with apoleon, 111 120, 121 
Ruyter, Admural, 1 287, 302, 347, 361 
Rye house Plot, 1 387 
Ryswick, Peace of, 11 435 


Sacheverell, Dr, 11 456 . 

St Albans, its historical school, i 180 
revolt of its burghers, 1 312, 313 
battles at, 1 351 

St Edmundsbury, its origin, 1 57 
history, 1 11411 
confirmation of its privileges, 1 313 

St john, Henry, 11 450, 454, 455» 457, 458 

St Ruth, General, 1 427 

St Pauls School, 1 380, 381 

t Vincent, Cape, battles of, 111 65, 95 

Salamanca, battle of, m1 121 

Salisbury, Margaret, Countess of, 1 428, 


Satsabary: Earl of, adherent of Richard 
>i » 328 
Salisbury, Bari of, partisan of York, 1 


b Headed, 1 351 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Earl of, 11 169, 


173, 174 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 11. 


400, 413, 423 
Sandwich, Montagi: Earl of, 11 333 
San Sebastian, siege of 111 122 
Saratoga, Burgoyne’s surrender at, 111 59 
Sarsfield, General, 11 426, 427 
Sautre, Wilham, 1 327 
Savory, the, 1 177 
sac sis 1 310 - 
conference at, 11 33 
Savoy, Boniface of, Rechbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1 178 
Savoy, Prince Eugene of, 11 447, 449) 


454. 455 
Savoy, Peter of, 1 178 
Saxe, Marshal, 11 10 13 
Saxons, their home land 1 2 
East, their settlements 1 13, 14 
West, conquer Southern Britain, 1. 


13 14 
defeated at Faddiley, 1 20 
conquer Somerset, 1 41, 45 
conquer Dyvnaint, 1 51 
South kingdom of, 1 13 
en 1 ie 229 
ay, Lord, 1 
Scholasticism 1 186 
Schomberg, Duke of, 11 425, 426 . 
School founded under Henry VIII, i 


79 380 
sialer Edward VI, 1 15 
* Circulating,” 111 2, 3 
National, 111 133 
Sunday, 11 7 : 
Scenes, nglish, its beginning, i1 323- 


3 
Scinde, annexation of, 111 134 
Scotland, condition in thirteenth cen 
tury, 1 228 
kingdom of its origin, 1 229, 230 
relations with England, 1 230-232 
first conquest of 1 233 235 
second, 1 236-238 
revolt under Bruce, i 261 265 
its independence recognized, 1 266 
alhance with France, 1 321 
history after Bruce 11 38, 39, 40 
Elizabeth’s dealings with, 1 41 
union with England proposed, 11. 
366, 167 
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Scotland, relations with the Stuarts, ii 


216, 217 
revolt against Charles I, 1 228 
reaction in, u. 272, 273 
condition under Cromwell, 11, 298 
under Charles II, 11 351 
semnowicdecs Wilham and Mary, 1. 


4! 
first union with England, 11 286, 298 
dissolved, 1 351 
cont union, 11 452, 453 
acobite risings in, 1 » ill 1, 12 
Scots attack Britain, 1 7 es 
their origin, 1 229 
submit to Edward the Elder, 1 66, 


230 
league with the Percies, 1 327 
in service of France, 1 339 
Scrope, erchbisiop of York, 1 327 
Scutage, 1 134, 15 
Sea Dogs, the, 1 82 
Sebastopol, siege of, 111 135 
Securities Bill, 11 368, 369, 383 
edgemoor, battle of, 11 392 
Sedley, Sir Charles, 1 321 
Semin: Priests, 11 74 
Seneff, battle of, 11. 405 
Separatists, 11. 154 
Seven Years’ War, its beginning, 11 17 
its effects, 11 29 


end, 111 38 
Seville, treaty of, 11. 471 
Seymour, Jane, 430 
Shaftesbury, Earl of (see Ashley, 


Cooper), 11. 361 
character and career, 11 364, 365 
policy, 11 365, 366 
dismissed, 11 367 
new policy, 11 367, 368, 369 
demands a dissolution, 11 371 
imprisoned, 11 yr 
dealings with Popish Plot, 1 374, 
375, 381, 382 385 
President of Council, 1 376 
plans for Monmouth’s succession, 11 


3 

dismissed, 11 381 

recalls Monmouth, i1 382 

fall and death, 11 385, 386 
Shakspere, 11. 101 110 
Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, it 7 
Shelburne, Lord. 111 41, 49, 67 
Sherborne, See of, 1 45 
Sheriff, his function in the shire-court, 


1 218 
Sheriffmuir, battle of, 11 466 
Ship money, 1 225 224 
declared illegal, 11 236 
hire, Knights of the, 1 195, 218, 219 
Shire court, 1_ 217, 21 
Shrewsbury (Scrobsbyrg), 1 51 


attle of, 1 328 
Shrewsbury, Duke of, 1 460 
Shrewsbury, Talbot Earl of, 11 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, Secretary o 


11 424, 434 
Sidmouth, ‘Lord, iil 110 


Sidney, Algernon, 1 387 

Sidney, Sir Henry, 1 133 

Sidney, Sir Phihp, 1 64, 84, 92 | 

prec vernt King of East Anglia, i 27 

Sikhs, 1 15, 134, 135 

Simnel, Lambert, 1 grt ’ 

Srward, Earl of Northumbria, i 8% 

Skeffington, Deputy in Ireland, 1 125 

Slanning, Sir Nicholas 1 25¢ 

Slavery in early England, i. 18, 19 
ats decline, i. 71, 72 


345 
tate, 
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Slavery, its disappearance, i. 302 
colonial, abolished, iti. 133 
Slave-trade in early England, i. 72, 108 
African, ii, 58 | 
movement for its abolition, iii. 77, 


78, 
abolished, iil, x11 
Sleswick, its people in the fifth century, 


i, 2 

Sluys, battle of, i. 277 
Smerwick, massacre at, ii. 134 
Smith, Adam, iii. 74 
Smith, John, settles in Virginia, ii. 198 
Smith, Sir Sidney, iii. 96 
Smithfield, i. 9 

St. Bartholomew’s Priory, i. 117 
Snowden, Lords of, i. 204 
Sobraon, battle of, iii. 1 
Solway Moss, battle of, i1. 40 
Somers, John, ii. 414 

Lord Keeper, 1i. 434 

dismissed, ii. 437 

impeached, ii. 439, 440 

President of Council, ii. 455 
Somerset conquered by West-Saxons, i. 


41, 
Ganierast. Heaulork: Duke of, i. 348, 349 
Somerset, Margaret, Duchess of, patron 

of Caxton, i. 367 
Somerset, Protecisr, see Hereford 

invades Scotland, i1. 40 
Somerset, Duke of, and James II, ii. 


9 
Someriee: Carr, Viscount Rochester and 
arl of, ii, 173 5 
Somerton taken by thelbald of Mercia, 


i. 4 
Somerville’s plot, ii. 84 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, ii. 441 
Soult, ‘Marshal, iii. 114, 121, 122 
Southampton, Earl of, friend of Shaks- 
pere, ii. 106, 107 
Southampton, Earl of, Lord Treasurer, 
ii. 333,356, 357 
South-folk, i. 13 ia 
South Sea Bubble, ii. 469 
eouthum bein) 2. , : _— 
pain, growth of its power, 1. 383 
alliance with Henry II, ib. 
under Philip II, ii. 78 | 
relations with James I, ii. 174, 175, 
179, 181, 182, 183 
its decline, ii. 403 e 
disputed succession in, ii. 435-439 
war in, ii. 451 
alliance with Charles VI, ii. 471 ; 
Family Compact with France, ii. 


475» 47 


6 
war with England, ii. 477, 478 
league with France and America, 
111. 
mastered by Napoleon, iii. 112, 113 
rises, iil. 114 . ees 
Wellington’s campaign in, iii. 121, 


122 
Speed, chronicler, ii. 63 
Spencer, Earl, iii. 91 
Spenser, Edmund, ii. 92-96 

influence on Milton, 1i. 221 
Sports, Book of, ii. z02 
Spurs, battle of the, i. 384, 385 
Stafford, Lord, ii. x4 ot 
Stair, ekg? bie acy aster, fi. 417 
Stamford Bridge, battle of, i. 97 
Standard, battle of the, i. 125 De 
Stanhope, Lord, Secretary of State, ii. 


hit Ministry, ii. 468 
VoL. III.—11! 
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atanhope, Lord, his death, ii. 469 
Star Chamber, Court of, established, i. 


372 

regulates the Press, ii. 155, a 

employment by Charles I, ii. 209, 
210 

abolished, ii. 238 

Stationers, Company of, ii. 155 : 
Statutes, change in mode of passing 

them, i. 361 

of Apparel, i. 347 

Appeals, i. 416 

Ballot Act, 1ii. 138 

Civil Marriage, iii. 133 

Co eeereblshment (Ireland), 
ili, 1 

Conventicle, ii. 341, 342 

Corn Laws, iii. 129, 130 

repealed, iii. 134 

Corporation Act, ii. 338 

Five Mile, ii. 342, 355, 356 

of Grace, ii. 425 

of Government, ii. 306 

Habeas Corpus, ii. 388 

suspended, 1i. 466 

Statute of Heresy, i. 326 

repealed, ii. 12, 15 

re-enacted, ii. 20 

India, iii. 76 

of Indemnity and Oblivion, ii. 333, 


3 
of Kitcenny, ii. 123 
of Laborers, i. 307 
Land Act (Ireland), iii. 138 
Libel, iii. 85 
of Liveries, i. 373 
of Merchants, 1. 213 
of Mortmain, i. 213. 
Municipal Corporations, iii. 133 
Mutiny, ii. 421 : 
Navigation, ii. 286; iii. 43, 44 
Occasional Conformity, ii. 450 
repealed, ii. 466 
Poor Laws, ii. 54, 55, 563 iii. 133 
Poynings’, ii. 124 
repealed, iii. 65. 
of Premunire, i. Ey . 
used by Henry VIII against Wol- 

sey, 1, 407 . 
aseinst the Clergy, i. 413 
of Provisors, i. 292 
** Quia Emptores,”’ i. 214 
Reform, iii. 132, 138 
Registration, tii. 133 
ar tea etd apy 61, 62 
of Rights, 1i. 420 
Schism, ii. 459 
repealed, ii. 466 
of Security, ii. 453 
Septennial, ii. 467 
of Settlement, ii. 441 
Six Articles, ii. 9 
repealed, ii. 12 
Stamp Act, iii. 44 | 
resisted im America, iil. 45 
repealed, iii. 47 
of Succession, i, 423 
of Supremacy, 1. 416 
Test, ii. 44, 45, 362 
set aside, ii. 304. oe 
Tithe Commutation, iii. 133 
Triennial, ii. 236, 421, 434 
Toleration, ii. 423 
of Uniformity, ii. 36, 338 
of Union with Ireland, iii. roz 
with Scotland, ii. 451, 452 
of Wales, i. 208. 
of Winchester, i. 213 
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Steam-engine, iii. 

Stemkirk: battle of ii, 430 

Stephen, Hing. i. 124, 125, 127, 163 
Stigand, Archbishop Canterbury, i. 


104 
Stillingfleet, ii. 
Stirling, battle of, 1. 236 
Stowe, chronicler, ii. 63 _ 
Strafford, Earl of (see Wentworth), ii. 
229, 230, 231 
impeached, 1i. 235 
trial, ii. 236 
death, ii. 237, 238 
Strathclyde, i. 23 
submits to Oswald, i. 29 
to Eadberht, i. 50 
granted to Malcolm, i. 230 
Stratton Hill, battle of, ii. 249 
Streoneshealh, see Whitby 
Striguil, Richard of Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke, ii. 121, 122 
Strode, one of the Five Members, ii. 243 
Strongbow, ii. 121 
Stuart, Charles Edward, iii. 11, 12 
Stuart, James Francis, son of James II, 
ii. 409, 466 
Stukely, ii. 134 
Studbury, Archbishop, i. 311, 312 
Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, Earl of, i. 


23 

Suffolk, eee minister of Henry VI, 
i. 345, 

Suffolk, “Grey, Duke of (Lord Dorset), 
ii. 16, 19 

Sunderland, Robert, Earl of, ii. 376, 380, 


his ministerial system, ii. 431 
Sunderland, Charles, Earl of, ii. 451, 


453, 454, 468 - 
Supplies, grant of, made annual, ii. 42: 
Surajah, Dowlah, iii. 24, 25 


Surrey, A ohn de Warrenne, Earl of, i. 


23 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, ii. 11 
Sussex submits to Wulthere, i. 39 

to Ceadwalla, i. 44 

to Offa, i. §0 : 
Sussex, Earl of, Deputy in Ireland, ii. 


132, 1 

Swein Forkbeard, King of Denmark, i. 
75, 79 

Swein Egithson, King of Denmark, i. 


100 

Swein, son of Godwine, i. &4 
Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, i. 56 
Sydenham, medical writer, ii. 325 


* Tables,” the, ii. 226 

Taillebourg, battle of, i. 179 

Talavera, battle of, iit. 115 

Taunton founded, i. 45 

Taxation regulated by Great Charter, i. 


9, 
how levied, i. 217, 219 
under Elizabeth, ii. 67 é 
arbitrary, see Benevolence, Imposi- 
tions, Loan : 
regulated by Long Parliament, ii. 


2 
Parliament regains contro] over, ii. 


I 
reduced by Walpole, ii. 472, 473 
during French war, iii. 93, 94 
Income-tax, iii. 134 

of America, iii. 44, 45, 52, 53. 
Papal, on the English clergy, i. 180, 
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Taylor, Jeremy, ii. 327 
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Taylor, Rowland, ii. 20-23 
Temple, Earl, it. 44, 48, 
Temple, Sir William, ii, 358 
ecretary of State, ii. 376 

his Council, i 877; 378 : 

agrees to the Exclusion, ii. 383 
Tenchebray, battle of, i. 118 

New, Erasmus's edition of, 


nk gis 

i. 

Tewkesbury, battle of, i. 355 

Thanet, English land in, i. 8, 9 
Augustine lands in, i. 22 : 

Theatre, first erected in London, ii. 98 

Thegn, the, i. 73. : 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 


127 
his court, i. 163 , 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 


37-39 
his school at Canterbury, i. 47 
Thirty Years’ War, ii. 175 
Thistlewood, Arthur, iii. 130 
“* Thorough,” Wentworth’s, ii. 224 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, i. 125 
Ticonderoga, Fort, iti. 16, 17, 27 
Tillotson, theologian, ii. 329, 356, 396 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ii. 423 
Otel rere ot Ae Fy 1r 
ippermuir, battle of, 11. 254 
Tippoo Sahib, iii. 95 
Tithes, i. 38 | te 
commutation of, iii. 133 
Tone, Wolfe, iii. 100 
Torgau, battle of, iii. 36, 
“ Tories,” their origin, ii. ‘wy . es 
attitude towards Gran Alliance, ii, 


relations with Marlborough, ii. 450, 


451 Bal. hae 
withdraw from politics, ii. 462 
return, ii. 476; 111. 35 
govern during French war, iii. 111 
SORTER Coane, ellington’s defence of, 
ili, 11 
Torrington, Herbert, Earl of, ii. 424, 429 
Tortulf the Forester, i. 121 
Tostig, son of Godwine, i. 86, 96 
Toulon, revolt of, iii. 92 
Toulouse, siege of, i. 130 
battle of, 111. 123 
Tourville, Admiral, ii. 428 
‘Tower of London founded, i. 99 
Towns, early English, i. 113-117 
their privileges confirmed by Great 
Charter, i. 159 
share in the Barons’ war, i. 192 
taxation, 1. 219 
struggle for freedom, i. 240-243 
social life, i. 243-246 
strife of classes in, i. 247-249 ‘ 
charters cancelled by Charles IT, ii. 


self-government restored, iii. 133 (see 
Boroughs i 
Townshend, Charles, iii. 41 
Townshend, Viscount, ii. 465, 468, 460, 


4 . - 
Township, the old English, i. 3, 4 
Towton, battle of, i. 351 ; 
Trade, English, under Eadgar, i. 70 

under Cnut, i. 81, 82 

under Edward I, i. 250 

Edward ITI, i. » 277 

Elizabeth, ii. 57-60 _ - 

with the colonies, ii. 472; iii. 30, 43, 


44 e s ee 
with Spanish America, ii. 475, 476 
in coal and iron, iii. 72 
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Trade, Buonaparte’s effort to check, 11 
105, 110, III 
Wuskisson’s and Canning’s policy 
towards, 111 130, 131 
freedom of, 111 133 
Board of, 11 434 
Irish, 111 76, iG 98, 100, 10r 
Trafalgar, battle of, 11. 109 
Trent, Council of, 1 11 
Tresham, Francis, n. 167, 168 
Trevanion, Sir ohn, 11 250 
Trichinopoly relieved by Clive, 11. 1§ 
Tromp, Admiral, 1 286, 287, 302 
Troyes, Treaty of, 1 333 
Trumwine, Bishop of Albercorn, 1 41, 43 
Tudor, House of, its claim to the Crown, 


1 369, 370 
Turgot, pape ban of Durham, 1. 145 
Twysden, 11 63 

Tyler, Wat, 1 3II, 312 

Tyndale, William, 1 4 
Tyrconnell, Lar! of, 11 395, 419 


Udall, author of Marprelate tracts, 11. 155 
Ulm, capitnianen of, 111 109 
Ulster, Plantation of, 135 
Universities, their rise, 1 162 

relation to feudalism, 1 166, 167 

to the Church, 1 168, 169 

influence « New Learning on, 1 

381, 382 
consulted on Henry VIII’s divorce, 


1 41 
artucle with James II, 11 399 
religious tests abolished, 111 138 

Uriconium, 1 14 

Usher, fren bishop 11 242 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 11 458 

Uxbridge, Treaty of, 11 259 


Vacarius, 1 163 

Val es Dunes, battle of, 1 92 

Valley Forge, battle of, 111 58 

Vane, Sir Harry, the elder, 11 293 

Vane, Sir Harry, the younger, supports 

Independents, 11 242, 266 

negotiates at Edinburgh, 1 251 
organizes navy, 11 282 
his policy, 11 286 
quarrel with Cromwell, 11 288 
offered seat 1n Council, 1 289, 290 
share 1n union with Scotland, 11 298 
excluded from pardon, 1 334 
executed, 11 338 

Varangians, 1 100 

Varaville, battle of, 1 94 

Vaudois, massacre of, 11 307 

Verden dispute about, 1 468 

Vere, Sir Horace, 1 176 

Verneuil, battle of, 1 339 

Verney, Sir Edmund, 11 240, 241 

Vernon, Admiral, 1 477 

Vervins, Treaty of, 11. 118 

Vespucci, Amerigo, his travels, 1. 374, 
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Victoria, Queen, 111. 133, 134 
Villeins, 1 302 
become copy holders, 1 303 
revolt, 1 307, 308 
excluded from school and college, 
1 31 
extinction, 1, 316 
Vimuera, battle o , i 14 
Vinegar Hill, battle of, 111 95, ror 
Virginia discovered, 1 196, 197 
settled, 11 198 
Vitoria, battle of, 111 122 
Volunteers, English, 11 137 
Irish, 11 64, 98 
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Wace, 1. 147 ie 
Wagram, battle of, iii. 115 
Wakefield, battle of, 1. 351 
Walcheren expedition, 111. 13§ 
Walcourt, battle of, 11. 416 
Wales, William I’s dealings with, i. 109 
its literature, 1 199-202 | 
relations with England, i. 203 
revival in twelfth century, 1. 204-207 
conquest, 1. 208 
statute of, 1 208 
revolt in, 1 327 
Wallace, William, 1 236-238 
Waller, Sir Walliam, 11 249, 258 
Wallingford, Treaty of, 1 127 
Wallington, Nehemiah, 11. 147 
Wallis, Captain, 111. 30 
Wallis, Dr, 11_ 324 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 11 46 ‘ 45 
18 otiess in Townshend mumnistry, 
1 4 
resigns, 11 468 
opposes Peerage Bull, 11 468 
returns to office, 11 469, 470 
his peace policy, 1 471 
finance, 11 472, 473 
greed of power, 11 474, 475 
attitude in Polish war, 11 474, 475 
towards Spain, 1 476 
fall, 11. 477 
Walter, Hubert, see Hubert 
Walters, Lucy, 11 349, 350 
Walworth, Wilham, 1 312 
Matai battle of, 1 45 
Wandewash, battle of, 111 60 
Warbeck, Perkin, 1. 371 
Ward, Dr, mathematician, 11 324 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
friend of the New Learning, 1 378 
protects Church reformers, 1 382 
supports Erasmus, 1 
his share in submission of the clergy, 
1 415 
death, 1 416 
Warwick, Neville, Earl of (the King- 
maker), 1 349, 351 
his character and position, 1 353 
policy, 1 354 
death, 1 355 
Warwick, Earl of, son of Clarence, , 
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Warwick, Earl of, Protector, 1 13 
Warwick, Earl of, buys Connecticut 
valley, 1 445 
commander of the fleet, 11 247 
Washington, George, 11 16, 27, 56, 87, 


8 
Wasttington, English capture, 11. 123, 


124 
Waterloo, battle of, 111 126, 127 
Watling Street, 1 59 
Watt, James, 111 73 
Wearmouth, monastery, 1 36 
Wedmore, peace of, 1 59 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 111 113, 114 (see 
Wellington) 
Wellesley, Marquis, 11 114 
Wellington, Lord (see Wellesley), cam- 
paign in Portugal, 11 115, 116 
in Spain, 111 121, 122 
in France, 11 123 
in Belgium, 111 125 128 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


the fourth of October, 1787. His father was a dis- 

tinguished advocate of that city, who took a prominent 
part in the revolution which overthrew the throne of Louis 
XVI. In the spring of 1794, having protested against the vio- 
lence of the revolutionary tribunal, he died upon the scaffold. 
The care of Madame Guizot provided the boy with a classical 
education in the schools of the city of Geneva, and at the age 
of nineteen he went to Paris to study law. But he had no taste 
for the profession, and, with the help of the Minister from 
Switzerland, his friend and patron, he devoted himself to lit- 
erary pursuits. At the age of twenty-five he was appointed 
adjunct Professor of History in the University of Paris, and 
two years later accepted the position of general secretary in the 
Bureau of the Ministry of the Interior. Henceforth his life was 
divided between history and politics, and in both he achieved 
the highest distinction. 

Let us briefly review his political career. Before he was 
thirty he was an active agent in negotiating the terms for 
re-establishing the monarchy under Louis XVIII. On the 
accession of Louis Philippe in 1830, he was called to assist 
in forming a Cabinet and became Minister of the Interior. 
Compelled to resign in a few months, he was elected deputy, 
and sustained the cause of constitutional government in the 
National Assembly. Two years later he was recalled to the 
royal counsels as Minister of Public Instruction. During the 
few years of his administration he did much for public educa- 
tion in France, and it is said that the germinal ideas of all 
progress made since are to be found in his suggestions and 
enterprises. He reformed the primary schools, and put new 
spirit into their conduct by a law which established over ten 
thousand primary schools in destitute parishes. He planned 
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the creation of four universities to be centres of light and 
learning for the provinces of France. He made great efforts 
for the advancement of historical science and the improvement 
of historical teaching. The Society of French History was 
founded by him, and he began the publication by the govern- 
ment of the great Collection des Documents relatifs a Vhistoire 
de France. 

When the fall of the Cabinet compelled his retirement, he 
resumed his literary labors, and in 1836 was elected a member 
of the French Academy. It was during this period that he 
was invited by the American Government to edit a French 
edition of the “ Letters of Washington.” In 1839, his friends 
having been recalled to power, Guizot was appointed Minister 
to England. He was the first Protestant sent to England as 
Minister since the time of Henry IV. He had written ably 
upon English history. He had been known in politics as a 
liberal conservative, a defender of constitutional monarchy 
against despotism and radicalism. The reception given to 
him was, therefore, very warm. But within eighteen months 
he was recalled to enter a new Cabinet. He took the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and for seven years was practically the 
leader of the French Government. His rule ended in disaster, 
for both his foreign and his home policy were definitely re- 
jected by the French people. In foreign affairs he exerted an 
influence which in 1845 caused him to be hailed by a com- 
petent observer as “the man to whom perhaps more than to 
any other it is owing that Europe is now at peace.” This 
policy of concession was very unpopular in France. But it 
was the home policy of Guizot, adhered to with the obstinacy 
of unchangeable conviction unwilling to make any adjust- 
ment to new circumstances or thoughts, which brought about 
his fall from power, and dragged down with him the French 
King. The ministry, although continuously supported by a 
majority of the Chambers, steadily lost the confidence of the 
nation, and this situation made evident the narrow basis of the 
French throne. 

In 1842, one-third of the members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties were salaried functionaries of the government, and the 
representatives of France had been chosen by about 225,000 
electors. Ten attempts to change this situation were made in 
six years, and lost, in the Chamber of Deputies. Then the 
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opposition organized a popular protest, which in a few months 
developed into threatened insurrection. Guizot urged the king 
to establish his authority by the use of the army. Louis Phi- 
lippe hesitated, and when the streets of Paris were filled with 
masses of people shouting “ Long live Reform!” “ Down with 
Guizot!” he abdicated. Guizot fled to England, whence he 
returned the next year. 

He retired to his country place of Val-Richer, in Normandy, 
and bore his fall with the utmost dignity. Excluded from 
politics, he devoted himself to literary labors, to the cause of 
public education, and to the interests of the French Protestant 
Church. In September, 1874, when he was eighty-six, it be- 
came evident that death was at hand. “ Adieu, my daughter,” 
he said to his child kneeling at the foot of his bed. “Au 
revoir, my father,” she answered. The dying man raised him- 
self on the pillows: “ No one is more sure of it than I,” he 
said, and sank back into silence and death. 

Few men who have achieved marked distinction have owed 
so little to circumstances and so much to industry and native 
ability as Guizot. He won by the gravity of his manners and 
the evidences of sound judgment the friends to whom he owed 
his early opportunities for distinction. His advancement in 
the service of the public educational system of France was 
more than justified by his services. His entry into political 
life was made natural, and almost inevitable, by the manifest 
power of his political pamphlets, and he developed by labor 
and practice a dignified and sonorous eloquence which made 
Rachel say she would gladly have acted in tragedy with him. 
His rise to the head of the French Government was the natural 
result of great public services, of unwavering fidelity to his 
political principles, and the ability with which he advocated 
them. 

He won in letters a distinction as great as that which he 
achieved in politics. And it is more enduring. Few historians 
would include M. Guizot among the list of the great ministers 
of France. But still fewer critics would be willing to exclude 
him from the list of the great writers of France. It is doubtful 
whether he anticipated this result of his labors, or whether 
he would have been pleased if he had, for it has been said of 
him with some justice that “his books of history were never 
to him anything but a means of action, a method of spreading 
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his ideas.” This attitude, perhaps, imposed upon his treatment 
of history something of the same narrow horizon which lim- 
ited his political usefulness by limiting his political sympathies. 
In the great spectacle of European history nothing really in- 
terested him except in so far as it contributed to the rise of 
the middle classes, and the development of the sort of govern- 
ment which gave them the largest political influence. His 
writing of history was like his political conduct, a logical de- 
velopment of his political principles. 

The list of his writings is a long one. It includes: “ A His- 
tory of Civilization in France,” four volumes; “ Washington,” 
six volumes; “ A History of the English Revolution,” six vol- 
umes; “ Parliamentary History of France,” five volumes; 
“‘ Memoirs,” eight volumes; “ History of France,” five vol- 
umes; “ Meditations and Moral Studies,” “ Shakespeare and 
His Times,” “ Corneille and His Times,” “ Love in Marriage.” 
The essay upon the “ History of Civilization in Europe ” is the 
best known and most often reprinted of his works, and shows 
plainly some of the marked characteristics of his historical 
method. It was written as an introduction to his larger and 
more valuable work, “ The History of Civilization in France,” 
and first delivered as a course of lectures at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 

These works of Guizot were introduced to English readers 
in 1845 by an article from John Stuart Mill, in the “ Edinburgh 
Review.” He spoke of them as “ speculations, which even in 
this unfinished state may be ranked with the most valuable 
contributions yet made to universal history,” and points out 
that, on such a topic as the cause of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, “the difference between what we learn from Gibbon 
and what we learn from Guizot is a measure of the progress 
of historical inquiry between them.” 

If a writer with the capacity of Gibbon, or even of Guizot, 
for the constructive treatment of large themes, should write 
a history of European civilization now, the difference between 
his work and that here printed would undoubtedly be a meas- 
ure of the progress of historical inquiry in the last fifty years. 
For the increase of historical knowledge causes the master- 
pieces of one generation to be republished with foot-notes for 
the next. Many modern historians would question the pos- 
sibility of sketching the history of European civilization in 
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anessay. The increase of knowledge, the change in historical 
method, the prevailing taste in some leading schools of his- 
tory, would lead many others to criticise the historical work 
of Guizot in various respects. But of those qualified to criti- 
cise the essay on the “ History of Civilization in Europe,” very 
few would undertake to replace by a better one the only short 
sketch of the general progress of European history which has 
ever achieved any large measure of fame. 
PAUL VAN DyKE. 
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CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE. 


FIRST LECTURE. 


ENTLEMEN: I am deeply affected by the reception 
you give me, and which, you will permit me to say, 
I accept as a pledge of the sympathy which has not 
ceased to exist between us, notwithstanding so long a sepa- 
ration. Alas! I speak as though you, whom I see around 
me, were the same who, seven years ago, used to assemble 
within these walls, to participate in my then labors; because 
I myself am here again, it seems as if all my former hearers 
should be here also; whereas, since that period, a change, a 
mighty change, has come over all things. Seven years ago we 
repaired hither, depressed with anxious doubts and fears, 
weighed down with sad thoughts and anticipations; we saw 
ourselves surrounded with difficulty and dager; we felt our- 
selves dragged on toward an evil which we essayed to avert 
by calm, grave, cautious reserve, but in vain. Now, we meet 
together, full of confidence and hope, the heart at peace, thought 
free. There is but one way in which we can worthily man- 
ifest our gratitude for this happy change; it is bringing to 
our present meetings, our new studies, the same calm tran- 
quillity of mind, the same firm purpose, which guided our con- 
duct when, seven years ago, we looked, from day to day, to 
have our studies placed under rigorous supervision, or, indeed, 
to be arbitrarily suspended. Good fortune is delicate, frail, 
uncertain; we must keep measures with hope as with fear; 
convalescence requires well nigh the same care, the same cau- 
tion, as the approaches of illness. This care, this caution, this 
moderation, I am sure you will exhibit. The same sympathy, 
the same intimate conformity of opinions, of sentiments, of 
ideas, which united us in times of difficulty and danger, and 
which at least saved us from grave faults, will equally unite us 
in more auspicious days, and enable us to gather all their fruits. 
I rely with confidence upon your cooperation, and I need noth- 
ing more. 
The time between this our first meeting and the close of 
the year is very limited; that which I myself have had, 
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wherein to meditate upon the Lectures I am about to deliver, 
has been infinitely more limited still. One great point, there- 
fore, was the selection of a subject, the consideration of which 
might best be brought within the bounds of the few months 
which remain to us of this year, within that of the few days 
I have had for preparation; and it appeared to me that a 
general review of the modern history of Europe, considered 
with reference to the development of civilization—a general 
sketch, in fact, of the history of European civilization, of its 
origin, its progress, its aim, its character, might suitably oc- 
cupy the time at our disposal. This, accordingly, is the subject 
of which I propose to treat. 

I have used the term European civilization, because it is 
evident that there is an European civilization; that a certain 
unity pervades the civilization of the various European states; 
that, notwithstanding infinite diversities of time, place and cir- 
cumstance, this civilization takes its first rise in facts almost 
wholly similar, proceeds everywhere upon the same principles, 
and tends to produce well nigh everywhere analogous results. 
There is, then, an European civilization, and it is to the sub- 
ject of this aggregate civilization that I will request your 
attention. 

Again, it is evident that this civilization cannot be traced 
back, that its history cannot be derived from the history of 
any single European state. If, on the one hand, it is mani- 
festly characterized by brevity, on the other, its variety is no 
less prodigious; it has not developed itself with completeness, 
In any one particular country. The features of its physiog- 
nomy are wide-spread; we must seek the elements of its 
history, now in France, now in England, now in Germany, 
now in Spain. 

We of France occupy a favorable position for pursuing the 
study of European civilization. Flattery of individuals, even 
of our country, should be at all times avoided; it is without 
vanity, I think, we may say that France has been the center, 
the focus of European civilization. I do not pretend, it were 
monstrous to do so, that she has always, and in every direc- 
tion, marched at the head of nations. At different epochs, 
Italy has taken the lead of her, in the arts; England, in politi- 
cal institutions; and there may be other respects under which, 
at particular periods, other European nations have manifested 
a superiority to her; but it is impossible to deny, that when- 
ever France has seen herself thus outstripped in the career of 
civilization, she has called up fresh vigor, has sprung forward 
with a new impulse, and has soon found herself abreast with, 
or in advance of all the rest. And not only has this been the 
peculiar fortune of France, but we have seen that when the 
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civilizing ideas and institutions which have taken their rise 
in other lands have sought to extend their sphere, to become 
fertile and general, to operate for the common benefit of Euro- 
pean civilization, they have been necessitated to undergo, to 
a certain extent, a new preparation in France; and it has been 
from France, as from a second native country, that they have 
gone forth to the conquest of Europe. There is scarcely any 
great idea, any great principle of civilization, which, prior to 
its diffusion, has not passed in this way through France. 

And for this reason: there is in the French character some- 
thing sociable, something sympathetic, something which makes 
its way with greater facility and effect than does the national 
genius of any other people; whether from our language, 
whether from the turn of our mind, of our manners, certain 
it is that our ideas are more popular than those of other peo- 
ple, present themselves more clearly and intelligibly to the 
masses and penetrate among them more readily; in a word, 
perspicuity, sociability, sympathy, are the peculiar character- 
istics of France, of her civilization, and it is these qualities 
which rendered her eminently fit to march at the very head 
of European civilization. 

In entering, therefore, upon the study of this great fact, it 
is no arbitrary or conventional choice to take France as the 
center of this study; we must needs do so if we would place 
ourselves, as it were, in the very heart of civilization, in the very 
heart of the fact we are about to consider. 

I use the term fact, and I do so purposely; civilization is 
a fact like any other—a fact susceptible, like any other, of 
being studied, described, narrated. 

For some time past, there has been much talk of the neces- 
sity of limiting history to the narration of facts; nothing can 
be more just; but we must always bear in mind that there 
are far more facts to narrate, and that the facts themselves 
are far more various in their nature, than people are at first 
disposed to believe; there are material, visible facts, such as 
wars, battles, the official acts of governments; there are moral 
facts, none the less real that they do not appear on the sur- 
face; there are individual facts which have denominations of 
their own; there are general facts, without any particular 
designation, to which it is impossible to assign any precise 
date, which it is impossible to bring within strict limits, but 
which are yet no less facts than the rest, historical facts, facts 
which we cannot exclude from history without mutilating 
history. 

The very portion of history which we are accustomed to 
call its philosophy, the relation of events to each other, the 
connection which unites them, their causes and their effects,— 
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these are all facts, these are all history, just as much as the 
narratives of battles, and of other material and visible events. 
Facts of this class it is doubtless more difficult to disentangle 
and explain; we are more liable to error in giving an account 
of them, and it is no easy thing to give them life and anima- 
tion, to exhibit them in clear and vivid colors; but this 
difficulty in no degree changes their nature; they are none 
the less an essential element of history. 

Civilization is one of these facts; general, hidden, complex 
fact; very difficult, I allow, to describe, to relate, but which 
none the less for that exists, which, none the less for that, 
has a right to be described and related. We may raise as to 
this fact a great number of questions; we may ask, it has 
been asked, whether it is a good or an evil? Some bitterly 
deplore it; others rejoice at it. We may ask, whether it is 
an universal fact, whether there is an universal civilization of 
the human species, a destiny of humanity; whether the nations 
have handed down from age to age, something which has 
never been lost, which must increase, from a larger and larger 
mass, and thus pass on to the end of time? For my own part, 
I am convinced that there is, in reality, a general destiny of 
humanity, a transmission of the aggregate of civilization; and, 
consequently, an universal history of civilization to be written. 
But without raising questions so great, so difficult to solve, 
if we restrict ourselves to a definite limit of time and space, 
if we confine ourselves to the history of a certain number of 
centuries, of a certain people, it is evident that within these 
bounds, civilization is a fact which can be described, related 
—which is history. I will at once add, that this history is the 
greatest of all, that it includes all. 

And, indeed, does it not seem to yourselves that the fact 
civilization is the fact par excellence—the general and defin- 
itive fact, in which all the others terminate, into which they 
all resolve themselves? Take all the facts which compose the 
history of a nation, and which we are accustomed to regard 
as the elements of its life; take its institutions, its commerce, 
its industry, its wars, all the details of its government: when 
we would consider these facts in their aggregate, in their con- 
nection, when we would estimate them, judge them, we ask 
in what they have contributed to the civilization of that na- 
tion, what part they have taken in it, what influence they have 
exercised over it. It is in this way that we not only form a 
complete idea of them, but measure and appreciate their true 
value; they are, as it were, rivers, of which we ask what 
quantity of water it is they contribute to the ocean? For 
civilization is a sort of ocean, constituting the wealth of a 
people, and on whose bosom all the elements of the life of that 
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people, all the powers supporting its existence, assemble and 
unite. This is so true, that even facts, which from their na- 
ture are odious, pernicious, which weigh painfully upon 
nations, despotism, for example, and anarchy, if they have 
contributed in some way to civilization, if they have enabled 
it to make an onward stride, up to a certain point we pardon 
them, we overlook their wrongs, their evil nature; in a word, 
wherever we recognize civilization, whatever the facts which 
have created it, we are tempted to forget the price it has cost. 

There are, moreover, facts which, properly speaking, we 
cannot call social; individual facts, which seem to interest 
the human soul rather than the public life: such are religious 
creeds and philosophical ideas, sciences, letters, arts. These 
facts appear to address themselves to man with a view to his 
moral perfection, his intellectual gratification; to have for 
their object his internal amelioration, his mental pleasure, 
rather than his social condition. But, here again, it is with 
reference to civilization that these very facts are often con- 
sidered, and claim to be considered. 

At all times, in all countries, religion has assumed the glory 

of having civilized the people; sciences, letters, arts, all the 
intellectual and moral pleasures, have claimed a share of this 
glory; and we have deemed it a praise and an honor to them, 
when we have recognized this claim on their part. Thus, 
facts the most important and sublime in themselves, inde- 
pendently of all external result, and simply in their relations 
with the soul of man, increase in importance, rise in sublimity 
from their affinity with civilization. Such is the value of this 
general fact, that it gives value to everything it touches. And 
not only does it give value; there are even occasions when 
the facts of which we speak, religious creeds, philosophical 
ideas, letters, arts, are especially considered and judged of 
with reference to their influence upon civilization; an in- 
fluence which becomes, up to a certain point and during a 
certain time, the conclusive measure of their merit, of their 
value. 
What, then, I will ask, before undertaking its history, what, 
considered only in itself, what is this so grave, so vast, so 
precious fact, which seems the sum, the expression of the whole 
life of nations? 

I shall take care here not to fall into pure philosophy; not 
to lay down some ratiocinative principle, and then deduce 
from it the nature of civilization as a result; there would be 
many chances of error in this method. And here again we 
have a fact to verify and describe. 

For a long period, and in many countries, the word civili- 
zation has been in use; people have attached to the word 
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ideas more or less clear, more or less comprehensive; but 
there it is in use, and those who use it attach some meaning 
or other to it. It is the general, human, popular meaning of 
this word that we must study. There is almost always in 
the usual acceptation of the most general terms more accu- 
racy than in the definitions, apparently more strict, more 
precise, of science. It is common sense which gives to words 
their ordinary signification, and common sense is the character- 
istic of humanity. The ordinary signification of a word is 
formed by gradual progress and in the constant presence of 
facts; so that when a fact presents itself which seems to come 
within the meaning of a known term, it is received into it, as 
it were, naturally; the signification of the term extends itself, 
expands, and by degrees the various facts, the various ideas 
which from the nature of things themselves men should in- 
clude under this word, are included. 

When the meaning of a word, on the other hand, is de- 
termined by science, this determination, the work of one 
individual, or of a small number of individuals, takes place 
under the influence of some particular fact which has struck 
upon the mind. Thus, scientific definitions are, in general, 
much more narrow, and, hence, much less accurate, much 
less true at bottom, than the popular meanings of the terms. 
In studying as a fact the meaning of the word civilization, in 
investigating all the ideas which are comprised within it, ac- 
cording to the common sense of mankind, we shall make a 
much greater progress toward a knowledge of the fact itself 
than by attempting to give it ourselves a scientific definition, 
however more clear and precise the latter might appear at 
first. 

I will commence this investigation by endeavoring to place 
before you some hypotheses: I will describe a certain number 
of states of society, and we will then inquire whether general 
instinct would recognize in them the condition of a people civil- 
izing itself; whether we recognize in them the meaning which 
mankind attaches to the word civilization? 

First, suppose a people whose external life is easy, is full 
of physical comfort; they pay few taxes, they are free from 
suffering; justice is well administered in their private rela- 
tions—in a word, material existence is for them altogether 
happy and happily regulated. But at the same time, the intel- 
lectual and moral existence of this people is studiously kept 
in a state of torpor and inactivity; of, I will not say, oppression, 
for they do not understand the feeling, but of compression. We 
are not without instances of this state of things. There has 
been a great number of small aristocratic republics in which the 
people have been thus treated like flocks of sheep, well kept and 
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materially happy, but without moral and intellectual activity. 
Is this civilization? Is this a people civilizing itself? . 

Another hypothesis: here is a people whose material ex- 
istence is less easy, less comfortable, but still supportable. 
On the other hand, moral and intellectual wants have not been 
neglected, a certain amount of mental pasture has been served 
out to them; elevated, pure sentiments are cultivated in them; 
their religious and moral views have attained a certain degree 
of development; but great care is taken to stifle in them the 
principle of liberty; the intellectual and moral wants, as in 
the former case the material wants, are satisfied; each man has 
meted out to him his portion of truth; no one is permitted to 
seek it for himself. Immobility is the characteristic of moral 
life; it is the state into which have fallen most of the popula- 
tions of Asia; wherever theocratic dominations keep humanity 
in check; it is the state of the Hindoos, for example. I ask 
ante question here as before; is this a people civilizing 
itself 

I change altogether the nature of the hypothesis: here is a 
people among whom is a great display of individual liberties, 
but where disorder and inequality are excessive: it is the 
empire of force and of chance; every man, if he is not strong, 
is oppressed, suffers, perishes; violence is the predominant 
feature of the social state. No one is ignorant that Europe 
has passed through this state. It this a civilized state? It may, 
doubtless, contain principles of civilization which will develop 
themselves by successive degrees; but the fact which dominates 
in such a society is, assuredly, not that which the common sense 
of mankind call civilization. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis: the liberty of each 
individual is very great, inequality among them is rare, and 
at all events, very transient. Every man does very nearly just 
what he pleases, and differs little in power from his neighbor; 
but there are very few general interests, very few public ideas, 
very little society,—in a word, the faculties and existence of 
individuals appear and then pass away, wholly apart and with- 
out acting upon each other, or leaving any trace behind them; 
the successive generations leave society at the same point at 
which they found it: this is the state of savage tribes; liberty 
and equality are there, but assuredly not civilization. 

I might multiply these hypotheses, but I think we have be- 
fore us enough to explain what is the popular and natural 
meaning of the word civilization. 

It is clear that none of the states I have sketched corre- 
sponds, according to the natural good sense of mankind, to 
this term. Why? It appears to me that the first fact com- 
prised in the word civilization (and this results from the 
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different examples I have rapidly placed before you) is the 
fact of progress, of development; it presents at once the idea 
of a people marching onward, not to change its place, but to 
change its condition; of a people whose culture is condition 
itself, and ameliorating itself. The idea of progress, of de- 
velopment, appears to me the fundamental idea contained in 
the word, civilization. What is this progress? what this de- 
velopment? Herein is the greatest difficulty of all. 

The etymology of the word would seem to answer in a’ 
clear and satisfactory manner: it says that it is the perfecting 
of civil life, the development of society, properly so called, 
of the relations of men among themselves. 

Such is, in fact, the first idea which presents itself to the 
understanding when the word civilization is pronounced; we 
at once figure forth to ourselves the extension, the greatest 
activity, the best organization of the social relations: on the 
one hand, an increasing production of the means of giving 
strength and happiness to society; on the other, a more equita- 
ble distribution, among individuals, of the strength. 

Is this all? Have we here exhausted all the natural, ordi- 

nary meaning of the word civilization? Does the fact contain 
nothing more than this? 
_ It is almost as if we asked : is the human species after all 
a mere ant-hill, a society in which all that is required is order 
and physical happiness, in which the greater the amount of 
labor, and the more equitable the division of the fruits of 
labor, the more surely is the object attained, the progress ac- 
complished ? 

Our instinct at once feels repugnant to so narrow a defini- 
tion of human destiny. It feels at the first glance that the 
word civilization comprehends something more extensive, 
more complex, something superior to the simple perfection of 
the social relations, of social power and happiness. 

Fact, public opinion, the generally received meaning of the 
term, are in accordance with this instinct. 

Take Rome in the palmy days of the republic, after the sec- 
ond Punic war, at the same time of its greatest virtues, when 
it was marching to the empire of the world, when its social 
state was evidently in progress. Then take Rome under Au- 
gustus, at the epoch when her decline began, when, at all 
events, the progressive movement of society was arrested, 
when evil principles were on the eve of prevailing; yet there 
is no one who does not think and say that the Rome of Au- 
a was more civilized than the Rome of Fabricius or of 

incinnatus. 

Let us transport ourselves beyond the Alps: let us take the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it is 
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evident that, in a social point of view, considering the actual 
amount and distribution of happiness among individuals, 
the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
inferior to some other countries of Europe, to Holland and to 
England, for example. I believe that in Holland and in Eng- 
land the social activity was greater, was increasing more 
rapidly, distributing its fruit more fully, than in France, yet 
ask general good sense, and it will say that the France of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the most civilized 
country in Europe. Europe has not hesitated in her affirma- 
tive reply to the question: traces of this public opinion, as to 
France, are found in all the monuments of European literature. 

We might point out many other states in which the pros- 
perity is greater, is of more rapid growth, is better distributed 
among individuals than elsewhere, and in which, neverthe- 
less, by the spontaneous instinct, the general good sense of 
men, the civilization is judged inferior to that of countries not 
so well portioned out in a purely social sense. 

What does this mean; what advantages do these latter 
countries possess? What is it gives them, in the character of 
civilized countries, this privilege; what so largely compen- 
sates in the opinion of mankind for what they so lack in other 
respects? 

A development other than that of social life has been 
gloriously manifested by them; the development of the indi- 
vidual, internal life, the development of man himself, of his 
faculties, his sentiments, his ideas. If society with them be 
less perfect than elsewhere, humanity stands forth in more 
grandeur and power. There remain, no doubt, many social 
conquests to be made; but immense intellectual and moral 
conquests are accomplished; worldly goods, social rights, are 
wanting to many men; but many great men live and shine in 
the eyes of the world. Letters, sciences, the arts, display all 
their splendor. Wherever mankind beholds these great signs, 
these signs glorified by human nature, wherever it sees created 
these treasures of sublime enjoyment, it there recognizes and 
names civilization. 

Two facts, then, are comprehended in this great fact; it 
subsists on two conditions, and manifests itself by two symp- 
toms: the development of social activity, and that of indi- 
vidual activity; the progress of society and the progress of 
humanity. ‘Wherever the external condition of man extends 
itself, vivifies, ameliorates itself; wherever the internal nature 
of man displays itself with lustre, with grandeur; at these 
two signs, and often despite the profound imperfection of the 
social state, mankind with loud applause proclaims civiliza- 
tion. 
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Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of simple and 
purely common-sense examination of the general opinion of 
mankind. If we interrogate history, properly so-called, if we 
examine what is the nature of the great crises of civilization, 
of those facts which, by universal consent, have propelled it 
onward, we shall constantly recognize one or other of the two 
elements I have just described. They are always crises of 
individual or social development, facts which have changed 
the internal man, his creed, his manners, or his external con- 
dition, his position in his relation with his fellows. Christianity, 
for example, not merely on its first appearance, but during 
the first stages of its existence, Christianity in no degree ad- 
dressed itself to the social state; it announced aloud that it 
would not meddle with the social state; it ordered the slave 
to obey his master; it attacked none of the great evils, the 
great wrongs of the society of that period. Yet who will deny 
that Christianity was a great crisis of civilization? Why was 
it so? Because it changed the internal man, creeds, senti- 
ments; because it regenerated the moral man, the intellectual 
man. 

We have seen a crisis of another nature, a crisis which ad- 
dressed itself, not to the internal man, but to his external ‘con- 
dition; one which changed and regenerated society. This 
also was assuredly one of the decisive crises of civilization. 
Look through all history, you will find everywhere the same 
result; you will meet with no important fact instrumental in 
the development of civilization, which has not exercised one 
or other of the two sorts of influence I have spoken of. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the natural and popular meaning 
of the term; you have here the fact, I will not say defined, 
but described, verified almost completely, or, at all events, 
in its general features. We have before us the two elements 
of civilization. Now comes the question, would one of these 
two suffice to constitute it; would the development of the social 
state, the development of the individual man, separately pre- 
sented, be civilization? Would the human race recognize it 
as such, or have the two facts so intimate and necessary a 
relation between them, that if they are not simultaneously pro- 
duced, they are notwithstanding inseparable, and sooner or 
later one brings on the other? 

We might, as it appears to me, approach this question on 
three several sides. We might examine the nature itself of 
the two elements of civilization, and ask ourselves whether by 
that alone, they are or are not closely united with, and neces- 
sary to each other. We might inquire of history whether they 
had manifested themselves isolately, apart the one from the 
other, or whether they had invariably produced the one the 
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other. We may, lastly, consult upon this question the com- 
mon opinion of mankind—common sense. I will address 
myself first to common sense. 

When a great change is accomplished in the state of a 
country, when there is operated in it a large development of 
wealth and power, a revolution in the distribution of the social 
means, this new fact encounters adversaries, undergoes oppo- 
sition: this is inevitable. What is the general cry of the 
adversaries of the change? They say that this progress of the 
social state does not ameliorate, does not regenerate in like 
manner, in a like degree, the moral, the internal state of man; 
that it is a false, delusive progress, the result of which is detri- 
mental to morality, to man. The friends of social development 
energetically repel this attack; they maintain, on the contrary, 
that the progress of society necessarily involves and carries 
with it the progress of morality; that when the external life 
is better regulated, the internal life is refined and purified. 
Thus stands the question between the adversaries and parti- 
sans of the new state. 

Reverse the hypothesis: suppose the moral development 
in progress: what do the laborers in this progress generally 
promise? What, in the origin of societies, have promised the 
religious rulers, the sages, the poets, who have labored to 
soften and to regulate men’s manners? They have promised the 
amelioration of the social condition, the more equitable dis- 
tribution of the social means. What, then, I ask you, is involved 
in these disputes, these promises? What do they mean? What 
do they imply? 

They imply that in the spontaneous, instinctive conviction 
of mankinc, the two elements of civilization, the social devel- 
opment and the moral development, are closely connected 
together; that at sight of the one, man at once looks forward 
to the other. It is to this natural instinctive conviction that 
those who are maintaining or combating one or other of the 
two developments address themselves, when they affirm or 
deny their union. It is well understood, that if we can per- 
suade mankind that the amelioration of the social state will 
be averse to the internal progress of individuals, we shall have 
succeeded in decrying and enfeebling the revolution in operation 
throughout society. On the other hand, when we promise man- 
kind the amelioration of society by means of the amelioration 
of the individual, it is well understood that the tendency is to 
place faith in these promises, and it is accordingly made use of 
with success. It is evidently, therefore, the instinctive belief of 
humanity, that the movements of civilization are connected the 
one with the other, and reciprocally produce the one the other. 

If we address ourselves to the history of the world, we shall 
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receive the same answer. We shall find that all the great 
developments of the internal man have turned to the profit 
of society; all the great developments of the social state to 
the profit of individual man. We find the one or other of 
the two facts predominating, manifesting itself with striking 
effect, and impressing upon the movement in progress a dis- 
tinctive character. It is, sometimes, only after a very long 
interval of time, after a thousand obstacles, a thousand trans- 
formations, that the second fact, developing itself, comes to 
complete the civilization which the first had commenced. But 
if you examine them closely, you will soon perceive the bond 
which unites them. The march of Providence is not restricted 
to narrow limits; it is not bound, and it does not trouble itself 
to follow out to-day the consequences of the principle which 
it laid down yesterday. The consequences will come in due 
course, when the hour for them has arrived, perhaps not till 
hundreds of years have passed away; though its reasoning 
may appear to us slow, its logic is none the less true and 
sound. To Providence, time is as nothing; it strides through 
time as the gods of Homer through space; it makes but one 
step, and ages have vanished behind it. How many centuries, 
what infinite events passed away before the regeneration of 
the moral man by Christianity exercised upon the regenera- 
tion of the social state its great and legitimate influence. Yet 
who will deny that it any the less succeeded? 

If from history we extend our inquiries to the nature itself 
of the two facts which constitute civilization, we are infallibly 
led to the same result. There is no one who has not experienced 
this in his own case. When a moral change is operated in 
man, when he acquires an idea, or a virtue, or a faculty, more 
than he had before—in a word, when he develops himself in- 
dividually, what is the desire, what the want, which at the 
same moment takes possession of him? It is the desire, the 
want, to communicate the new sentiment to the world about 
him, to give realization to his thoughts externally. As soon 
as a man acquires anything, as soon as his being takes in his 
Own conviction a new development, assumes an additional 
value, forthwith he attaches to this new development, this 
fresh value, the idea of possession; he feels himself impelled, 
compelled by his instinct, by an inward voice, to extend to 
others the change, the amelioration, which has been accom- 
plished in his own person. We owe the great reformers solely 
to this cause; the mighty men who have changed the face of 
the world, after having changed themselves, were urged on- 
ward, were guided on their course, by no other want than 
this. So much for the alteration which is operated in the 
internal man; now to the other. A revolution is accomplished 
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in the state of society; it is better regulated, rights and prop- 
erty are more equitably distributed among its members—that 
is to say, the aspect of the world becomes purer and more 
beautiful, the action of government, the conduct of men in 
their mutual relations, more just, more benevolent. Do you 
suppose that this improved aspect of the world, this ameliora- 
tion of external facts, does not react upon the interior of man, 
upon humanity? All that is said as to the authority of exam- 
ples, of customs, of noble models, is founded upon this only: 
that an external fact, good, well regulated, leads sooner or 
later, more or less completely, to an‘internal fact of the same 
nature, the same merit; that a world better regulated, a world 
more just, renders man himself more just; that the inward is 
reformed by the outward, as the outward by the inward; that 
the two elements of civilization are closely connected the one 
with the other; that centuries, that obstacles of all sorts, may 
interpose between them; that it is possible they may have 
to undergo a thousand reformations in order to regain each 
other; but sooner or later they will rejoin each other: this 
is the law of their nature, the general fact of history, the instinc- 
tive faith of the human race. 

I think I have thus—not exhausted the subject, very far 
from it—but, exhibited in a well-nigh complete, though cur- 
sory manner, the fact of civilization; I think I have described 
it, settled its limits, and stated the principal, the fundamental 
questions’ to which it gives rise. I might stop here; but I 
cannot help touching upon a question which meets me at this 
point; one of those questions which are not historical ques- 
tions, properly so called; which are questions, I will not call 
them hypothetical, but conjectural; questions of which man 
holds but one end, the other end being permanently beyond 
his reach; questions of which he cannot make the circuit, 
nor view on more than one side; and yet questions not the 
less real, not the less calling upon him for thought; for they 
present themselves before him, despite of himself, at every 
moment. 

Of those two developments of which we have spoken, and 
which constitute the fact of civilization, the development of 
society on the one hand and of humanity on the other, which 
is the end, which is the means? Is it to perfect this social 
condition, to ameliorate his existence on earth, that man de- 
velops himself, his faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole being? 
—or rather, is not the amelioration of the social condition, the 
progress of society, society itself, the theatre, the occasion, the 
mobile, of the development of the individual, in a word, is 
society made to serve the individual, or the individual to serve 
society? On the answer to this question inevitably depends 
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that whether the destiny of man is purely social; whether 
society drains up and exhausts the whole man; or whether he 
bears within him something intrinsic—something superior to 
his existence on earth. 

A man, whom I am proud to call my friend, a man who has 
passed though meetings like our own to assume the first place 
in the assemblies less peaceable and more powerful: a man, all 
whose words are engraven on the hearts of those who hear them, 
M. Royer-Collard, has solved this question according to his 
own conviction, at least, in his speech on the Sacrilege Bill. 
I find in that speech these two sentences: ‘‘ Human societies 
are born, live and die, on the earth; it is there their destinies 
are accomplished. . . . But they contain not the whole man. 
After he has engaged himself to society, there remains to him 
the noblest part of himself, those high faculties by which he 
elevates himself to God, to a future life, to unknown felicity 
in an invisible world. . . . We, persons individual and 
identical, veritable beings endowed with immortality, we have 
a different destiny from that of states.”’* 

I will add nothing to this; I will not undertake to treat the 
question itself; I content myself with stating it. It is met with 
at the history of civilization: when the history of civilization 
is completed, when there is nothing more to say as to our present 
existence, man inevitably asks himself whether all is exhausted, 
whether he has reached the end of all things? This then is 
the last, the highest of all those problems to which history of 
civilization can lead. It is sufficient for me to have indicated 
its position and its grandeur. 

From all I have said it is evident that the history of civiliza- 
tion might be treated in two methods, drawn from two sources, 
considered under two different aspects. The historian might 
place himself in the heart of the human mind for a given period, 
a series of ages, or among the determinate people; he might 
study, describe, relate all the events, all the transformations, 
all the revolutions which had been accomplished in the internal 
man; and when he should arrive at the end he would have 
a history of civilization among the people, and in the period he 
had selected. He may proceed in another manner; instead of 
penetrating the internal man, he may take his stand—he may 
place himself in the midst of the world; instead of describing 
the vicissitudes of the ideas, the sentiments of the individual 
being, he may describe external facts, the events, the changes 
of the social state. These two portions, these two histories of 
civilization are closely connected with each other; they are 
the reflection, the image of each other. Yet, they may be sep- 


* ‘ Opinion de M. Royer-Collard sur le Projet de Loi relatif au Sacri- 
lege,” pp. 7, 17. 
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arated; perhaps, indeed, they ought to be so, at least at the 
onset, in order that both the one and the other may be treated 
of in detail, and with perspicuity. For my part I do not pro- 
pose to study with you the history of civilization in the interior 
of the human soul; it is the history of external events of the 
visible and social world that I shall occupy myself with. I had 
wished, indeed, to exhibit to you the whole fact of civiliza- 
tion, such as I can conceive it in all its complexity and extent, 
to set forth before you all the high questions which may arise 
from it. At present I restrict myself; mark out my field of 
inquiry within narrower limits; it is only the history of the 
social state that I purpose investigating. 

We shall begin by seeking all the elements of European civ- 
ilization in its cradle at the fall of the Roman Empire; we will 
study with attention society, such as it was, in the midst of 
those famous ruins. We will endeavor, not to resuscitate, but 
to place its elements side by side, and when we have done so, 
we will endeavor to make them move and follow them in their 
developments through the fifteen centuries which have elapsed 
since that epoch. 

I believe that when we have got but a very little way into this 
study, we shall acquire the conviction that civilization is as 
yet very young; that the world has by no means as yet meas- 
ured the whole of its career. Assuredly human thought is at 
this time very far from being all that it is capable of becom- 
ing; we are very far from comprehending the whole future of 
humanity: let each of us descend into his own mind, let him 
interrogate himself as to the utmost possible good he has formed 
a conception of and hopes for; let him then compare his idea 
with what actually exists in the world; he will be convinced 
that society and civilization are very young; that notwithstand- 
ing the length of the road they have come, they have incom- 
parably further to go. This will lessen nothing of the pleasure 
that we shall take in the contemplation of our actual condi- 
tion. 

As I endeavor to place before you the great crises in the 
history of civilization in Europe during the last fifteen cen- 
turies, you will see to what a degree, even up in our own days, 
the condition of man has been laborious, stormy, not only in the 
outward and social state, but inwardly in the life of the soul. 
During all those ages, the human mind has had to suffer as 
much as the human race; you will see that in modern times, 
for the first time, perhaps, the human mind has attained a state, 
as yet very imperfect, but still a state in which reigns some 
peace, some harmony. It is the same with society; it has 
evidently made immense progress, the human condition is easy 
and just, compared with what it was previously ; we may almost 
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when thinking of our ancestors apply to ourselves the verses 
of Lucretius: 


‘‘ Suave mari magno, turbantibus zquora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem,”’ * 


We may say of ourselves, without too much pride, as Sthenelus 
in Homer :— 


‘Huets rol + Arepwy yey Gusivoves ebxdpel civas t 


Let us be careful, however, not to give ourselves up too much 
to the idea of our happiness and amelioration, or we may fall 
into two grave dangers, pride and indolence; we may conceive 
an over-confidence in the power and success of the human 
mind, in our own enlightenment, and, at the same time, suffer 
ourselves to become enervated by the luxurious ease of our con- 
dition. It appears to me that we are constantly fluctuating 
between a tendency to complain upon light grounds, on the one 
hand, and to be content without reason, on the other. We have 
a susceptibility of spirit, a craving, an unlimited ambition in the 
thought, in our desire, in the movement of the imagination; but 
when it comes to the practical work of life, when we are called 
upon to give ourselves any trouble, to make any sacrifices, to 
use any efforts to attain the object, our arms fall down listlessly 
by our sides, and we give the matter up in despair, with a facility 
equalled only by the impatience with which we had previously 
desired its attainment. We must beware how we allow ourselves 
to yield to either of these defects. Let us accustom ourselves 
duly to estimate beforehand the extent of our force, our capacity, 
our knowledge; and let us aim at nothing which we feel we 
cannot attain legitimately, justly, regularly, and with unfailing 
regard to the principles upon which our civilization itself rests. 
We seem at times tempted to adopt the principles which, as a 
general rule, we assail and hold up to scorn—the principles, the 
right of the strongest of barbarian Europe; the brute force, the 
violence, the downright lying which were matters of course, of 
daily occurrence, four or five hundred years ago. But when 
we yield for a momerff to this desire, we find in ourselves neither 
the perseverance nor the savage energy of the men of that 
period, who, suffering greatly from their condition, were natu- 
rally anxious, and incessantly essaying, to emancipate them- 
selves from it. We, of the present day, are content with our 
condition; let us not expose it to danger by indulging in vague 


* **Tis pleasant, in a great storm, to contemplate, from a safe position on 
shore, the perils of some ships tossed about by the furious winds and the 
stormy ocean.” 

t ‘‘Thank Heaven, we are infinitely better than those who went before us.” 
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desires, the time for realizing which has not come. Much has 
been given to us, much will be required of us; we must render 
to posterity a strict account of our conduct; the public, the 
government, all are now subjected to discussion, examination, 
responsibility. Let us attach ourselves firmly, faithfully, undevi- 
atingly, to the principles of our civilization—justice, legality, 
publicity, liberty ; and let us never forget, that while we ourselves 
require, and with reason, that all things shall be open to our 
inspection and inquiry, we ourselves are under the eye of the 
world, and shall, in our turn, be discussed, be judged. 


SECOND LECTURE. 


present you, I am fearful lest my lectures should possess 

the double inconvenience of being very long, by reason of 
the necessity of condensing much matter into little space, and, 
at the same time, of being too concise. 

I dread yet another difficulty, originating in the same cause; 
the necessity, namely, of sometimes making affirmations with- 
out proving them. This is also the result of the narrow space 
to which I find myself confined. There will occur ideas and 
assertions of which the confirmation must be postponed. I hope 
you will pardon me for sometimes placing you under the 
necessity of believing me upon my bare word. I come even 
now to an occasion of imposing upon you this necessity. 

I have endeavored, in the preceding lecture, to explain the 
fact of civilization in general, without speaking of any particular 
civilization, without regarding circumstances of time and place, 
considering the fact in itself, and under a purely philosophical 
point of view. I come to-day to the history of European civil- 
ization; but before entering upon the narrative itself, I wish to 
make you acquainted, in a general manner, with the particular 
physiognomy of this civilization; I desire to characterize it so 
clearly to you, that it may appear to you perfectly distinct from 
all other civilizations which have developed themselves in the 
world. This I am going to attempt, more than which I dare not 
say; but I can only affirm it, unless I could succeed in depicting 
European society with such faithfulness that you should 
sired recognize it as a portrait. But of this I dare not flatter 
myself. 

When we regard the civilizations which have preceded that 
of modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsewhere, including even 
Greek and Roman civilization, it is impossible to help being 
struck with the unity which pervades them. They seem to have 
emanated from a single fact, from a single idea; one might say 
that society has attached itself to a solitary dominant principle, 
which has determined its institutions, its customs, its creeds, in 
one word, all its developments. 

In Egypt, for instance, it was the theocratic principle which 
pervaded the entire community; it reproduced itself in the 
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customs, in the monuments, and in all that remains to us of 
Egyptian civilization. In India, you will discover the same fact; 
there is still the almost exclusive dominion of the theocratic 
principle. Elsewhere you will meet with another organizing 
principle—the domination of a victorious caste; the principle 
of force will here alone possess society, imposing thereupon its 
laws and its character. Elsewhere society will be the expression 
of the democratic principle; it has been thus with the commercial 
republics which have covered the coasts of Asia Minor and of 
Syria, in Ionia, in Phenicia. In short, when we contemplate 
ancient civilizations, we find them stamped with a singular 
character of unity in their institutions, their ideas and their 
manners; a sole, or at least, a strongly preponderating force 
governs and determines all. 

I do not mean to say this unity of principle and form in the 
civilization of these states has always prevailed therein. When 
we go back to their earlier history, we find that the various 
powers which may develop themselves in the heart of a society, 
have often contended for empire. Among the Egyptians, the 
Etruscans, the Greeks themselves, etc., the order of warriors, 
for example, has struggled against that of the priests; else- 
where, the spirit of clanship has struggled against that of free 
association ; the aristocratic against the popular system, etc. But 
it has generally been in ante-historical times that such struggles 
an occurred; and thus only a vague recollection has remained 
of them. 

The struggle has sometimes reproduced itself in the course of 
the existence of nations; but, almost invariably, it has soon been 
terminated; one of the powers that disputed for empire has soon 
gained it, and taken sole possession of the society. The war has 
always terminated by the, if not exclusive, at least largely pre- 
ponderating, domination of some particular principle. The co- 
existence and the combat of different principles have never, in 
the history of these peoples, been more than a transitory crisis, 
and accident. 

The result of this has been a remarkable simplicity in the 
majority of ancient civilizations. This simplicity has produced 
different consequences. Sometimes, as in Greece, the simplicity 
of the social principle has led to a wonderfully rapid develop- 
ment; never has any people unfolded itself in so short a period 
with such brilliant effect. But after this astonishing flight, 
Greece seemed suddenly exhausted; its decay, if it was not so 
rapid as its rise, was nevertheless strangely prompt. It seems 
that the creative force of the principle of Greek civilization was 
exhausted; no other has come to renew it. 

Elsewhere, in Egypt and in India, for instance, the unity of 
the principle of civilization has had a different effect; society has 
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fallen into a stationary condition. Simplicity has brought 
monotony ; the country has not been destroyed, society has con- 
tinued to exist, but motionless, and as if frozen. 

It is to the same cause that we must attribute the character of 
tyranny which appeared in the name of principle and under the 
most various forms, among all the ancient civilizations. Society 
belonged to an exclusive power, which would allow of the exist- 
ence of none other. Every differing tendency was proscribed 
and hunted down. Never has the ruling principle chosen to 
admit beside it the manifestation and action of a different 
principle. 

This character of unity of civilization is equally stamped upon 
literature and the works of the mind. Who is unacquainted with 
the monuments of Indian literature, which have lately been dis- 
tributed over Europe? It is impossible not to see that they are 
all cast in the same mold; they seem all to be the result of the 
same fact, the expression of the same idea; works of religion or 
morals, historical traditions, dramatic and epic poetry, every- 
where the same character is stamped; the productions of the 
mind bear the same character of simplicity and of monotony 
which appears in events and institutions. Even in Greece, in the 
centre of all the riches of the human intellect, a singular uni- 
formity reigns in literature and in the arts. 

It has been wholly otherwise with the civilization of modern 
Europe. Without entering into details, look upon it, gather 
together your recollections; it will immediately appear to you 
varied, confused, stormy ;all forms, all principles of social organ- 
ization co-exist therein; powers spiritual and temporal; elements 
theocratic, monarchical, aristocratic, democratic; all orders, all 
social arrangements mingle and press upon one another; there 
are infinite degrees of liberty, wealth, and influence. These 
various forces are in a state of continual struggle among them- 
selves, yet no one succeeds in stifling the others, and taking 
possession of society. In ancient times, at every great epoch, all 
societies seemed cast in the same mold; it is sometimes pure 
monarchy, sometimes theocracy or democracy, that prevails; 
but each, in its turn, prevails completely. Modern Europe pre- 
sents us with examples of all systems, of all experiments of social 
organization; pure or mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, 
more or less aristocratic, have thus thrived simultaneously, one 
beside the other; and, notwithstanding their diversity, they have 
all a certain resemblance, a certain family likeness, which it is 
impossible to mistake. 

In the ideas and sentiments of Europe there is the same 
variety, the same struggle. The theocratic, monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, and popular creeds, cross, combat, limit, and modify each 
other, Open the boldest writings of the middle ages; never 
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there is an idea followed out to its last consequences. The part- 
isans of absolute power recoil suddenly and unconsciously 
before the results of their own doctrine; they perceive around 
them ideas and influences which arrest them, and prevent them 
from going to extremities. The democrats obey the same law. 
On neither part exists that imperturbable audacity, that blind 
determination of logic, which show themselves in ancient civil- 
izations. The sentiments offer the same contrasts, the same 
variety; an energetic love of independence, side by side with a 
great facility of submission; a singular faithfulness of man to 
man, and, at the same time, an uncontrollable wish to exert free 
will, to shake off every yoke, and to live for one’s self, without 
caring for any other. The souls of men are as different, as 
agitated, as society. 

The same character discovers itself in modern literature. 
We cannot but agree that, as regards artistic form and beauty, 
they are very much inferior to ancient literature; but, as re- 
gards depth of sentiment and of ideas, they are far more rich 
and vigorous. We see that the human soul has been moved 
upon a greater number of points, and to a greater depth. Im- 
perfection of form results from this very cause. The richer and 
more numerous the materials, the more difficult it is to reduce 
them to a pure and simple form. That which constitutes the 
beauty of a composition, of that which we call form in works 
of art, is clearness, simplicity, and a symbolic unity of work- 
manship. With the prodigious diversity of the ideas and senti- 
ments of European civilization, it has been much more diffi- 
cult to arrive at this simplicity, this clearness. 

On all sides then this predominant character of modern 
civilization discovers itself. It has no doubt had this disad- 
vantage, that, when we consider separately such or such a 
particular development of the human mind in letters, in the 
arts, in all directions in which it can advance, we usually find 
it inferior to the corresponding development in ancient civiliza- 
tions; but, on the other hand, when we regard it in the ag- 
gregate, European civilization shows itself incomparably richer 
than any other; it has displayed at one and the same time 
many more different developments. Consequently you find 
that it has existed fifteen centuries, and yet is still in a state of 
continuous progression; it has not advanced nearly so rapidly 
as the Greek civilization, but its progress has never ceased to 
grow. It catches a glimpse of the vast career which lies before 
it, and day after day it shoots forward more rapidly, because 
more and more of freedom attends its movements. While in 
other civilizations the exclusive, or at least the excessively 
preponderating dominion of a single principle, of a single form, 
has been the cause of tyranny, in modern Europe the diversity 
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of elements which constitute the social order, the impossibility 
under which they have been placed of excluding each other, 
have given birth to the freedom which prevails in the present 
day. Not having been able to exterminate each other, it has 
become necessary that various principles should exist together 
—that they should make between them a sort of compact. Each 
has agreed to undertake that portion of the development which 
may fall to its share; and while elsewhere the predominance 
of a principle produced tyranny, in Europe liberty has been 
the result of the variety of the elements of civilization and of 
the state of struggle in which they have constantly existed. 

This constitutes a real and an immense superiority; and if 
we investigate yet further, if we penetrate beyond external 
facts into the nature of things, we shall discover that this 
superiority is legitimate, and acknowledged by reason as well 
as proclaimed by facts. Forgetting for a moment European 
civilization, let us turn our attention to the world in general, 
on the general course of terrestrial things. What character 
do we find? How goes the world? It moves precisely with 
this diversity and varietv of elements, a prey to this constant 
struggle which we have remarked in European civilization. 
Evidently it has not been permitted to any single principle, to 
any particular organization, to any single idea, or to any special 
force, that it should possess itself of the world, molding it once 
for all, destroying all other influences to reign therein itself 
exclusively. 

Various powers, principles and systems mingle, limit each 
other, and struggle without ceasing, in turn predominating or 
predominated over, never entirely conquered or conquering. 
A variety of forms, of ideas, and of principles, then, struggles, 
their efforts after a certain unity, a certain ideal which perhaps 
can never be attained, but to which the human race tends by 
freedom and work; these constitute the general condition of 
the world. European civilization is, therefore, the faithful 
image of the world: like the course of things in the world, 
it is neither narrow, exclusive, nor stationary. For the first 
time, I believe, the character of specialty has vanished from 
civilization; for the first time it is developed as variously, as 
richly, as laboriously, as the great drama of the universe. 

European civilization has entered, if we may so speak, into 
the eternal truth, into the plan of Providence; it progresses 
according to the intentions of God. This is the rational ac- 
count of its superiority. 

I am desirous that this fundamental and distinguishing char- 
acter of European civilization should continue present to your 
minds during the course of our labors. At present I can only 
make the affirmation: the development of facts must furnish 
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the proof. It will, nevertheless, you will agree, be a strong con- 
firmation of my assertion, if we find, even in the cradle of our 
civilization, the causes and the elements of the character which 
I have just attributed to it: if, at the moment of its birth, at 
the moment of the fall of the Roman Empire, we recognize 
in the state of the world, in the facts that, from the earliest 
times, have concurred to form European civilization, the prin- 
ciple of this agitated but fruitful diversity which distinguishes 
it. J am about to attempt this investigation. I shall examine 
the condition of Europe at the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
seek to discover, from institutions, creeds, ideas, and senti- 
ments, what were the elements bequeathed by the ancient to 
the modern world. If, in these elements, we shall already 
find impressed the character which I have just described, it 
will have acquired with you, from this time forth, a high degree 
of probability. 

First of all, we must clearly represent to ourselves the nature 
of the Roman Empire, and how it was formed. 

Rome was, in its origin, only a municipality, a corporation. 
The government of Rome was merely the aggregate of the 
institutions which were suited to a population confined within 
the walls of a city: these were municipal institutions, that is 
their distinguishing character. 

This was not the case with Rome only. If we turn our atten- 
tion to Italy, at this period, we find around Rome nothing but 
towns. That which was then called a people was simply a 
confederation of towns. The Latin people was a confederation 
of Latin towns. The Etruscans, the Samnites, the Sabines, the 
people of Grecia Magna, may all be described in the same 
terms. 

There was, at this time, no country—that is to say, the coun- 
try was wholly unlike that which at present exists; it was cul- 
tivated, as was necessary, but it was uninhabited. The pro- 
prietors of lands were the inhabitants of the towns. They 
went forth to superintend their country properties, and often 
took with them a certain number of slaves; but that which 
we at present call the country, that thin population—sometimes 
in isolated habitations, sometimes in villages—which every- 
where covers the soil, was a fact almost unknown in ancient 
Italy. 

When Rome extended itself, what did she do? Follow 
history, and you will see that she conquered or founded towns; 
it was against towns that she fought, with towns that she con- 
tracted alliances; it was also into towns that she sent 
colonies. The history of the conquest of the world by Rome 
is the history of the conquest and foundation of a great number 
of towns. In the East, the extension of Roman dominion does 
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not carry altogether this aspect: the population there was 
otherwise distributed than in the West—it was much less con- 
centrated in towns. But as we have to do here with the Euro- 
pean population, what occurred in the East is of little interest 
to us. 

Confining ourselves to the West, we everywhere discover 
the fact to which I have directed your attention. In Gaul, in 
Spain, you meet with nothing but towns. At a distance from 
the towns, the territory is covered with marshes and forests. 
Examine the character of the Roman monuments, of the Roman 
roads. You have great roads, which reach from one city to an- 
other; the multiplicity of minor roads, which now cross the 
country in all directions, was then unknown; you have nothing 
resembling that countless number of villages, country seats 
and churches, which have been scattered over the country 
since the middle ages. Rome has left us nothing but im- 
mense monuments, stamped with the municipal character, and 
destined for a numerous population collected upon one spot. 
Under whatever point of view you consider the Roman world, 
you will find this almost exclusive preponderance of towns, 
and the social non-existence of the country. 

This municipal character of the Roman world evidently 
rendered unity, the social bond of a great state, extremely 
difficult to establish and maintain. A municipality like Rome 
had been able to conquer the world, but it was much less easy 
to govern and organize it. Thus, when the work appeared 
completed, when all the West, and a great part of the East, 
had fallen under Roman dominion, you behold this prodigious 
number of cities, of little states, made for isolation and in- 
dependence, disunite, detach themselves, and escape, so to speak, 
in all directions. This was one of the causes which rendered 
necessary the Empire, a form of government more concen- 
trated, more capable of holding together elements so slightly 
coherent. The Empire endeavored to introduce unity and 
combination into this scattered society. It succeeded up to a 
certain point. It was between the reigns of Augustus and Dio- 
cletian that, at the same time that civil legislation developed 
itself, there became established the vast system of administra- 
tive despotism which spread over the Roman world a net- 
work of functionaries, hierarchically distributed, well linked 
together, both among themselves and with the imperial court, 
and solely applied to rendering effective in society the will of 
power, and in transferring to power the tributes and energies 
of society. 

And not only did this system succeed in rallying and in hold- 
ing together the elements of the Roman world, but the idea of 
despotism, of central power, penetrated minds with a singular 
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facility. We are astonished to behold rapidly prevailing through- 
out this ill-united assemblage of petty republics, this association 
of municipalities, a reverence for the imperial majesty alone, 
august and sacred. The necessity of establishing some bond 
between all these portions of the Roman world must have been 
very pressing, to insure so easy an access to the mind for the 
faith and almost the sentiments of despotism. 

It was with these creeds, with this administrative organization, 
and with the military organization which was combined with it, 
that the Roman Empire struggled against the dissolution at 
work inwardly, and against the invasion of the barbarians from 
without. It struggled for a long time, in a continual state of 
decay, but always defending itself. At last a moment came in 
which dissolution prevailed; neither the skill of despotism nor 
the indifference of servitude sufficed to support this huge body. 
In the fourth century it everywhere disunited and dismembered 
itself; the barbarians entered on all sides; the provinces no 
longer resisted, no longer troubled themselves concerning the 
general destiny. At this time a singular idea suggested itself 
to some of the emperors; they desired to try whether hopes of 
general liberty, a confederation—a system analogous to that 
which, in the present day, we call representative government— 
would not better defend the unity of the Roman Empire than 
despotic administration. Here is a rescript of Honorius and 
Theodosius, the younger, addressed, in the year 418, to the pre- 
fect of Gaul, the only purpose of which was to attempt to estab- 
lish in the south of Gaul a sort of representative government, 
and, with its aid, to maintain the unity of the Empire. 


“Rescript of the emperors Honorius and Theodosius the 
younger, addressed, in the year 418, to the prefect of the 
Gauls, sitting in the town of Arles. 


“ Honorius and Theodosius, Augusti, to Agricola, prefect of 

the Gauls: 

“Upon the satisfactory statement that your Magnificence has 
made to us, among other information palpably advantageous to 
the state, we decree the force of the law in perpetuity to the 
following ordinances, to which the inhabitants of our seven 
provinces will owe obedience, they being such that they them- 
selves might have desired and demanded them. Seeing that 
persons in office, or special deputies from motives of public or 
private utility, not only from each of the provinces, but also from 
every town, often present themselves before your Magnificence, 
either to render accounts or to treat of things relative to the 
interest of proprietors, we have judged that it would be a season- 
able and profitable thing that, from the date of the present year, 
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there should be annually, at a fixed time, an assemblage held in 
the metropolis—that is, in the town of Arles, for the inhabitants 
of the seven provinces. By this institution we have in view to 
provide equally for general and particular interests. In the first 
place, by the meeting of the most notable of the inhabitants in 
the illustrious presence of the prefect, if motives of public order 
have not called him elsewhere, the best possible information may 
be gained upon every subject under deliberation. Nothing of 
that which will have been treated of and decided upon, after a 
ripe consideration, will escape the knowledge of any of the 
provinces, and those who shall not have been present at the 
assembly will be bound to follow the same rules of justice and 
equity. Moreover, in ordaining that an annual assembly be held 
in the city of Constantine.* we believe that we are doing a thing 
not only advantageous to the public good, but also adapted to 
multiply social relations. Indeed, the city is so advantageously 
situated, strangers come there in such numbers, and it enjoys 
such an extensive commerce, that everything finds its way there 
which grows or is manufactured in other places. All admirable 
things that the rich East, perfumed Arabia, delicate Assyria, 
fertile Africa, beautiful Spain, valiant Gaul produce, abound in 
this place with such profusion, that whatever is esteemed 
magnificent in the various parts of the world seems there the 
produce of the soil. Besides, the junction of the Rhone with 
the Tuscan sea approximates and renders almost neighbors 
those countries which the first traverses, and the second bathes 
in its windings. Thus, since the entire earth places at the 
service of this city all that it has most worthy—since the peculiar 
productions of all countries are transported hither by land, by 
sea, and by the course of rivers, by help of sails, of oars, and of 
wagons—how can our Gaul do otherwise than behold a benefit 
in the command which we give to convoke a public assembly in 
a city, wherein are united, as it were, by the gift of God, all the 
enjoyments of life, and all the facilities of commerce? 

“The illustrious prefect Petronius,+ through a laudable and 
reasonable motive, formerly commanded that this custom should 
be observed; but as the practice thereof was interrupted by the 
confusion of the times, and by the reign of usupers, we have 
resolved to revive it in vigor by the authority of our wisdom. 
Thus, then, dear and beloved cousin Agricola, your illustrious 
Magnificence, conforming yourself to our present ordinance, 
and to the custom established by your predecessors, will cause 
to be observed throughout the provinces the following rules: 


* Constantine the Great had a smgular liking for the town of Arles. It was 
he who established there the seat of the Gaulish prefecture; he desired also that 
it should bear his name, but custom prevailed against his wish. 

t Petronius was prefect of the Gauls between the years 402 and 408. 
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““ Let all persons who are honored with public functions, or 
who are proprietors of domains, and all judges of provinces, be 
informed that, each year, they are to assemble in council in the 
city of Arles, between the ides of August and those of September, 
the days of convocation and of sitting being determined at their 
pleasure. 

_“* Novem Populinia and the second Aquitaine, being the most 
distant provinces, should their judges be detained by indispen- 
sable occupations, may send deputies in their place, according 
to custom. 

“* Those who shall neglect to appear at the place assigned and 
at the time appointed, shall pay a fine, which for the judges, 
shall be five pounds of gold, and three pounds for the members 
of the curie* and other dignitaries.’ 

‘We propose, by this means, to confer great advantages and 
favor on the inhabitants of our provinces. We feel, also, assured 
of adding to the ornaments of the city of Arles, to the fidelity of 
which we are so much indebted, according to our brother and 
patrician. 

“Given on the 15th of the calends of May; received at Arles 
on the roth of the calends of June.” 

The provinces and the towns refused the benefit; no one would 
nominate the deputies, no one would go to Arles. Central- 
ization and unity were contrary to the primitive character of 
that society; the local and munificent spirit reappeared every- 
where, and the impossibility of reconstituting a general society 
or country became evident. The towns confined themselves, 
each to its own walls and its own affairs, and the empire fell 
because none wished to be of the empire, because citizens 
desired to be only of their own city. Thus we again discover, 
at the fall of the Roman Empire, the same fact which we have 
detected in the cradle of Rome, namely, the predominance of the 
municipal form and spirit. The Roman world had returned to 
its first condition; towns had constituted it; it dissolved; and 
towns remained. 

In the municipal system we see what ancient Roman civili- 
zation has bequeathed to modern Europe; that system was very 
irregular, much weakened and far inferior, no doubt, to what 
it had been in earlier times; but, nevertheless, the only real, the 
only constituted system which had outlived all the elements of 
the Roman world. 

When I say alone I make a mistake. Another fact, another 
idea equally survived; the idea of the empire, the name of em- 


* The municipal bodies of Roman towns were called curig, and the members 
of those bodies, who were very numerous, were called curiales. 

t Constantine, the second husband of Placidius, whom Honorius had chosen 
for colleague in 421. 
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peror, the idea of imperial majesty, of an absolute and sacred 
power attached to the name of emperor. These are the elements 
which Rome has transmitted to European civilization; upon one 
hand, the municipal system, its habits, rules, precedents, the 
principle of freedom; on the other, a general and uniform civil 
legislation, the idea of absolute power, of sacred majesty, of the 
emperor, the principle of order and subjection. 

But there was formed at the same time, in the heart of the 
Roman society, a society of a very different nature, founded 
upon totally different principles, animated by different senti- 
ments, a society which was about to infuse into modern Euro- 
pean society elements of a character wholly different; I speak of 
the Christian Church. I say the Christian church, and not 
Christianity. At the end of the fourth and at the beginning of 
the fifth century Christianity was no longer merely an individual 
belief, it was an institution; it was constituted; it had its govern- 
ment, a clergy, an hierarchy calculated for the different functions 
of the clergy, revenues, means of independent action, rallying 
points suited for a great society, provincial, national and general 
councils, and the custom of debating in common upon the 
affairs of the society. In a word, Christianity, at this epoch, was 
not only a religion, it was also a church. 

Had it not been a church I cannot say what might have 
happened to it amid the fall of the Roman Empire. I confine 
myself to simply human considerations; I put aside every ele- 
ment which is foreign to the natural consequences of natural 
facts; had Christianity been, as in the earlier times, no more than 
a belief, a sentiment, an individual conviction, we may believe 
that it would have sunk amidst the dissolution of the empire and 
the invasion of the barbarians. In later times, in Asia and in all 
the north of Africa, it sunk under an invasion of the same nature, 
under the invasion of the Moslem barbarians; it sunk then, 
although it subsisted in the form of an institution, or constituted 
church. With much more reason might the same thing have 
happened at the moment of the fall of the Roman Empire. There 
existed, at that time, none of those means by which, in the 
present day, moral influences establish themselves or offer resist- 
ance, independently of institutions; none of those means whereby 
a pure truth, a pure idea obtains a great empire over minds, 
governs actions and determines events. Nothing of the kind 
existed in the fourth century to give a like authority to ideas and 
to personal sentiments. It is clear that a society strongly organ- 
ized and strongly governed was indispensable to struggle against 
such a disaster, and to issue victorious from such a storm. I do 
not think that I say more than the truth in affirming that at the 
end of the fourth and the commencement of the fifth centuries 
it was the Christian church that saved Christianity; it was the 
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church with its institutions, its magistrates and its power, that 
vigorously resisted the internal dissolution of the empire and 
barbarism ; that conquered the barbarians and became’ the bond, 
the medium and the principle of civilization between the Roman 
and barbarian worlds. It is, then, the condition of the church 
rather than that of religion, properly so called, that we must look 
to in order to discover what Christianity has, since then, added 
to modern civilization, and what new elements it has introduced 
therein. What was the Christian church at that period? 

When we consider, always under a purely human point of 
view, the various revolutions which have accomplished them- 
selves during the development of Christianity, from the time of 
its origin up to the fifth century; if, I repeat, we consider it 
simply as a community and not as a religious creed, we find that 
it passed through three essentially different states. 

In the very earliest period, the Christian society presents itself 
as a simple association of a common creed and common senti- 
ments; the first Christians united to enjoy together the same 
emotions, and the same religious convictions. We find among 
them no system of determinate doctrines, no rules, no discipline, 
no body of magistrates. 

Of course, no society, however newly born, however weakly 
constituted it may be, exists without a moral power which 
animates and directs it. In the various Christian congregations 
there were men who preached, taught and morally governed the 
congregation, but there was no formal magistrate, no recognized 
discipline; a simple association caused by a community of creed 
and sentiments was the primitive condition of the Christian 
society. 

In proportion as it advanced—and very speedily, since traces 
are visible in the earliest monuments—a body of doctrines, of 
rules, of discipline, and of magistrates, began to appear; one 
kind of magistrates were called wrpeoBurepot, or ancients, who 
became the priests; another, emtopomrot, or inspectors, or 
superintendents, who became bishops; a third Ovapovor, or 
deacons, who were charged with the care of the poor, and with 
the distribution of alms. 

It is scarcely possible to determine what were the precise 
functions of these various magistrates; the line of demarcation 
was probably very vague and variable, but what is clear is that 
an establishment was organized. Still, a peculiar character pre- 
vails in this second period : the preponderance and rule belonged 
to the body of the faithful. It was the body of the faithful which 
prevailed, both as to the choice of functionaries, and as to the 
adoption of discipline, and even doctrine. The church govern- 
ment and the Christian people were not as yet separated. They 
did not exist apart from, and independently of, one another; 
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and the Christian people exercised the principal influence in the 
society. 

In the third period all was different. A clergy existed who 
were distinct from the people; a body of priests who had their 
own riches, jurisdiction, and peculiar constitution ; in a word, an 
entire government, which in itself was a complete society, a 
society provided with all the means of existence, independently 
of the society to which it had reference, and over which it ex- 
tended its influence. Such was the third stage of the constitu- 
tion of the Christian church; such was the form in which it ap- 
peared at the beginning of the fifth century. The government 
was not completely separated from the people; there has never 
been a parallel kind of government, and less in religious matters 
than in any others; but in the relations of the clergy to the faith- 
ful, the clergy ruled almost without control. 

The Christian clergy had moreover another and very different 
source of influence. The bishops and the priests became the 
principal municipal magistrates. You have seen, that of the 
Roman Empire there remained, properly speaking, nothing but 
the municipal system. It had happened, from the vexations of 
despotism and the ruin of the towns, that the curiales, or mem- 
bers of the municipal bodies, had become discouraged and 
apathetic; on the contrary, the bishops, and the body of priests, 
full of life and zeal, offered themselves naturally for the super- 
intendence and direction of all matters. We should be wrong 
to reproach them for this, to tax them with usurpation; it was 
all in the natural course of things; the clergy alone were morally 
strong and animated; they became everywhere powerful. Such 
is the law of the universe. 

The marks of this revolution are visible in all the legislation 
of the emperors at this period. If you open the code, either of 
Theodosius or of Justinian, you will find numerous regulations 
which remit municipal affairs to the clergy and the bishops. 
Here are some of them: 

“Cod. Just. I. 1, tit. IV., de episcopali audientid. § 26.— 
With respect to the yearly affairs of cities, whether they concern 
the ordinary revenues of the city, either from funds arising from 
the property of the city, or from private gifts or legacies, or from 
any other source; whether public works, or depots of provisions, 
or aqueducts, or the maintenance of baths, or ports, or the con- 
struction of walls or towers, or the repairing of bridges or roads, 
or trials in which the city may be engaged in reference to public 
or private interests, we ordain as follows: The very pious bishop 
and three notables chosen from among the first men of the city, 
shall meet together; they shall, each year, examine the works 
done; they shall take care that those who conduct them, or who 
have conducted them, shall regulate them, with precision, render 
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their accounts, and show that they have duly performed their 
engagements in the administration, whether of the public monu- 
ments, or of the sums appointed for provisions or baths, or of 
= a in the maintenance of roads, aqueducts, or any other 
work. 

“Ibid. § 30.—With regard to the guardianship of young 
persons of the first or second age, and of all those for whom the 
law appoints guardians, if their fortune does not exceed 500 
aurei, we ordain that the nomination of the president of the 
province shall not be waited for, as this gives rise to great 
expenses, particularly if the said president do not reside in the 
city in which it is necessary to provide the guardianship. The 
nomination of guardians shall in such case be made by the 
magistrate of the city . . . in concert with the very pious 
bishop and other person or persons invested with public offices, 
if there be more than one. 

“Tbid I. 1, tit. LV., de defensoribus. § 8.—We desire that 
the defenders of the cities, being well instructed in the holy 
mysteries of the orthodox faith, be chosen and instituted by the 
venerable bishops, the priests, the notables, the proprietors, and 
the curiales. As regards their installation, it shall be referred to 
the glorious power of the pretorian prefect, in order that their 
authority may have infused into it more solidity and vigor from 
the letters of admission of his Magnificence.” 

I might cite a great number of other laws, and you would 
everywhere meet with the fact which I have mentioned; between 
the municipal system of the Romans, and that of the middle 
ages, the municipal-ecclesiastic system interposed; the prepon- 
derance of the clergy in the affairs of the city succeeded that of 
the ancient municipal magistrates, and preceded the organi- 
zation of the modern municipal corporations. 

You perceive what prodigious power was thus obtained by 
the Christian church, as well by its own constitution as by its 
influence upon the Christian people, and by the part which it 
took in civil affairs. Thus, from that epoch, it powerfully 
assisted in forming the character and furthering the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. Let us endeavor to sum up the 
elements which it from that time introduced into it. 

And first of all there was an immense advantage in the 
presence of a moral influence, of a moral power, of a power 
which reposed solely upon convictions and upon moral creeds 
and sentiments, amidst the deluge of material power which at 
this time inundated society. Had the Christian church not 
existed, the whole world must have been abandoned to purely 
material force. The church alone exercised a moral power. It 
did more; it sustained, it spread abroad the idea of a rule, of a 
law superior to all human laws. It proposed for the salvation 
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of humanity the fundamental belief that there exists, above all 
human laws, a law which is denominated, according to periods 
and customs, sometimes reason, sometimes the divine law, but 
which, everywhere and always, is the same law under different 
names. 

In short, with the church originated a great fact, the separation 
of spiritual and temporal power. This separation is the source 
of liberty of conscience; it is founded upon no other principle 
but that which is the foundation of the most perfect and extended 
freedom of conscience. The separation of temporal and spirit- 
ual power is based upon the idea that physical force has neither 
right nor influence over souls, over conviction, over truth. It 
flows from the distinction established between the world of 
thought and the world of action, between the world of internal 
and that of external facts. Thus this principle of liberty of con- 
science for which Europe has struggled so much, and suffered 
so much, this principle which prevailed so late, and often, in its 
progress, against the inclination of the clergy, was enunciated, 
under the name of the separation of temporal and spiritual 
power, in the very cradle of European civilization; and it was 
the Christian church which, from the necessity imposed by its 
situation of defending itself against barbarism, introduced and 
maintained it. 

The presence, then, of a moral influence, the maintenance of 
a divine law, and the separation of the temporal and spiritual 
powers, are the three grand benefits which the Christian church 
in the fifth century conferred upon the European world. 

Even at that time, however, all its influences were not equally 
salutary. Already, in the fifth century, there appeared in the 
church certain unwholesome principles, which have played a 
great part in the development of our civilization. Thus, at this 
period, there prevailed within it the separation of governors and 
the governed, the attempt to establish the independence of 
governors as regards the governed, to impose laws upon the 
governed, to possess their mind, their life, without the free con- 
sent of their reason and of their will. The church, moreover, 
endeavored to render the theocratic principle predominant in 
society, to usurp the temporal power, to reign exclusively. And 
when it could not succeed in obtaining temporal dominion, in 
inducing the prevalence of the theocratic principle, it allied itself 
with temporal princes, and, in order to share, supported their 
absolute power at the expense of the liberty of the people. 

Such were the principles of civilization which Europe, in the 
fifth century, derived from the church and from the Empire. It 
was in this condition that the barbarians found the Roman 
world, and came to take possession of it. In order to fully 
understand all the elements which met and mixed in the cradle 
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of our civilization, it only remains for us to study the barba- 
rians. 

When I speak of the barbarians, you understand that we have 
nothing to do here with their history; narrative is not our 
present business. You know that at this period the conquerors 
of the Empire were nearly all of the same race; they were all 
Germans, except some Sclavonic tribes, the Alani, for example. 
We know also that they were all in pretty nearly the same stage 
of civilization. Some difference, indeed, might have existed 
between them in this respect, according to the greater or less 
degree of connection which the different tribes had had with the 
Roman world. Thus, no doubt the Goths were more advanced, 
possessed milder manners than the Franks. But in considering 
matters under a general point of view, and in their results as 
regards ourselves, this original difference of civilization among 
the barbarous people is of no importance. 

It is the general condition of society among the barbarians 
that we need to understand. But this is a subject with which, at 
the present day, it is very difficult to make ourselves acquainted. 
We obtain, without much difficulty, a comprehension of the 
Roman municipal system, of the Christian church; their influ- 
ence has been continued up to our own days. We find traces of 
it in numerous institutions and actual facts; we have a thousand 
means of recognizing and explaining them. But the customs 
and social condition of the barbarians have completely perished. 
We are compelled to make them out either from the earliest 
historical monuments, or by an effort of the imagination. 

There is a sentiment, a fact which, before all things, it is 
necessary that we should well understand in order to represent 
faithfully to one’s self the barbaric character: the pleasure of 
individual independence; the pleasure of enjoying one’s self 
with vigor and liberty, amidst the chances of the world and of 
life; the delights of activity without labor; the taste for an 
adventurous career, full of uncertainty, inequality and peril. 
Such was the predominating sentiment of the barbarous state, 
the moral want which put in motion these masses of human 
beings. In the present day, locked up as we are in so regular a 
society, it is difficult to realize this sentiment to one’s self with 
all the power which it exercised over the barbarians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. There is only one work which, in my 
opinion, contains this characteristic of barbarism stamped in 
all its energy— The History of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans,” of M. Thierry, the only book wherein the motives, 
tendencies and impulses which actuate men in a social con- 
dition, bordering on barbarism, are felt and reproduced with 
a really Homeric faithfulness. Nowhere else do we see so well 
the nature of a barbarian and of the life of a barbarian. Some- 
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thing of this sort is also found, though, in my opinion, in a 
much lower degree, with much less simplicity, much less truth, 
in Cooper’s romances upon the savages of America. There is 
something in the life of the American savages, in the relations 
and the sentiments they bear with them in the middle of the 
woods, that recalls, up to a certain point, the manners of the 
ancient Germans, No doubt these pictures are somewhat ideal- 
ized, somewhat poetic; the dark side of the barbaric manners 
and life is not presented to us in all its grossness. I speak not 
only of the evils induced by these manners upon the social state, 
but of the internal and individual condition of the barbarian 
himself. There was within this passionate want of personal 
independence something more gross and more material than 
one would be led to conceive from the work of M. Thierry; 
there was a degree of brutality and of apathy which is not always 
exactly conveyed by his recitals. Nevertheless, when we look 
to the bottom of the question, notwithstanding this alloy of 
brutality, of materialism, of dull, stupid selfishness, the love of 
independence is a noble and a moral sentiment, which draws its 
power from the moral nature of man; it is the pleasure of feeling 
one’s self a man, the sentiment of personality, of human spon- 
taneity, in its free development. 

It was through the German barbarians that this sentiment 
was introduced into European civilization; it was unknown in 
the Roman world, unknown in the Christian church, and 
unknown in almost all the ancient civilizations. When you find 
liberty in ancient civilizations, it is political liberty, the liberty 
of the citizen : man strove not for his personal liberty, but for his 
liberty as a citizen: he belonged to an association, he was 
devoted to an association, he was ready to sacrifice himself to 
an association. It was the same with the Christian church: a 
sentiment of strong attachment to the Christian corporation, of 
devotion to its laws, and a lively desire to extend its empire; or 
rather, the religious sentiment induced a reaction of man upon 
himself, upon his soul, an internal effort to subdue his own 
liberty, and to submit himself to the will of his faith. But the 
sentiment of personal independence, a love of liberty displaying 
itself at all risks, without any other motive but that of satisfying 
itself; this sentiment, I repeat, was unknown to the Roman and 
to the Christian society. It was by the barbarians that it was 
brought in and deposited in the cradle of modern civilization, 
wherein it has played so conspicuous a part, has produced such 
worthy results, that it is impossible to help reckoning it as one 
of its fundamental elements. 

There is a second fact, a second element of civilization, for 
which we are equally indebted to the barbarians: this is military 
clientship; the bond which established itself between individuals, 
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between warriors, and which, without destroying the liberty of 
each, without even in the beginning destroying, beyond a certain 
point, the equality which almost completely existed between 
them, nevertheless founded an hierarchial subordination, and 
gave birth to that aristocratical organization which afterward 
became feudalism. The foundation of this relation was the 
attachment of man to man, the fidelity of individual to indi- 
vidual, without external necessity, and without obligation based 
upon the general principles of society. In the ancient republics 
you see no man attached freely and especially to any other man; 
they were all attached to the city. Among the barbarians it was 
between individuals that the social bond was formed; first by 
the relation of the chief to his companion, when they lived in 
the condition of a band of wandering over Europe; and later, 
by the relation of suzerain to vassal. This second principle, 
which has played so great a part in the history of modern civili- 
zation, this devotion of man to man, came to us from the barba- 
rians; it is from their manners that it has passed into ours. 

I ask you, was I wrong in saying at the beginning that 
modern civilization, even in its cradle, had been as varied, as 
agitated and as confused as I have endeavored to describe it to 
you in the general picture I have given you of it? Is it not true 
that we have now discovered, at the fall of the Roman Empire, 
almost all the elements which unite in the progressive develop- 
ment of our civilization? We have found, at that time, three 
wholly different societies: the municipal society—the last 
remains of the Roman Empire, the Christian society, and the 
barbaric society. We find these societies very variously organ- 
ized, founded upon totally different principles, inspiring 
men with wholly different sentiments ; we find the craving after 
the most absolute independence side by side with the most 
complete submission; military patronage side by side with 
ecclesiastical dominion; the spiritual and temporal powers every- 
where present; the canons of the church, the learned legislation 
of the Romans, the almost unwritten customs of the barbarians; 
everywhere the mixture, or rather the co-existence of the most 
diverse races, languages, social situations, manners, ideas and 
impressions. Herein I think we have a sufficient proof of the 
faithfulness of the general character under which I have endeav- 
ored to present our civilization to you. 

No doubt this confusion, this diversity, this struggle, have 
cost us very dear; these have been the cause of the slow progress 
of Europe, of the storms and sufferings to which she has been 
a prey. Nevertheless, I do not think we need regret them. To 
people, as well as to individuals, the chance of the most complete 
and varied development, the chance of an almost unlimited prog- 
ress in all directions, compensates of itself alone for all that it 
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may cost to obtain the right of casting for it. And all things 
considered, this state, so agitated, so toilsome, so violent, has 
availed much more than the simplicity with which other civili- 
zations present themselves; the human race has gained thereby 
more than it has suffered. 

We are now acquainted with the general features of the con- 
dition in which the fall of the Roman Empire left the world; we 
are acquainted with the different elements which were agitated 
and became mingled, in order to give birth to European civili- 
zation. Henceforth we shall see them advancing and acting 
under our eyes. In the next lecture I shall endeavor to show 
what they became, and what they effected in the epoch which we 
are accustomed to call the times of barbarism; that is to say, 
while the chaos of invasion yet existed. 


THIRD LECTURE. 


HAVE placed before you the fundamental elements of 
European civilization, tracing them to its very cradle, at 
the moment of the fall of the Roman Empire. I have 

endeavored to give you a glimpse beforehand of their diversity, 
and their constant struggle, and to show you that no one of 
them succeeded in reigning over our society, or at least in 
reigning over it so completely as to enslave or expel the others. 
‘We have seen that this was the distinguishing character of 
European civilization. We now come to its history at its 
commencement, in the ages which it is customary to call the 
barbarous. 

At the first glance we cast upon this epoch it is impossible 
not to be struck with a fact which seems to contradict what 
we have lately said. When you examine certain notions which 
are accredited concerning the antiquities of modern Europe, 
you will perceive that the various elements of our civiliza- 
tion, the monarchical, theocratical, aristocratical, and demo- 
cratical principles, all pretend that European society originally 
belonged to them, and that they have only lost the sole dominion 
by the usurpation of contrary principles. Question all that has 
been written, all that has been said upon this subject, and you 
will see that all the systems whereby our beginnings are sought 
to be represented or explained maintain the exclusive predom- 
inance of one or other of the elements of European civilization. 

Thus there is a school of feudal publicists, of whom the 
most celebrated is M. de Boulainvilliers, who pretend that, 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, it was the conquering 
nation, subsequently become the nobility, which possessed all 
powers and rights; that society was its domain; that kings 
and peoples have despoiled it of this domain; that aristocratic 
organization was the primitive and true form of Europe. 

Beside this school you will find that of the monarchists, the 
Abbé Dubois, for instance, who maintain, on the contrary, 
that it was to royalty European society belonged. The Ger- 
man kings, say they, inherited all the rights of the Roman 
emperors; they had even been called in by the ancient nations ; 
the Gauls among others; they alone ruled legitimately; all 
the acquisitions of the aristocracy were only encroachments 
upon monarchy. 
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A third party presents itself, that of the liberal publicists, 
republicans, democrats, or whatever you like to call them. Con- 
sult the Abbé de Mably; according to him, it is to the system 
of free institutions, to the association of free men, to the 
people properly so called, that the government of society de- 
volved from the period of the fifth century: nobles and kings 
enriched themselves with the spoils of primitive freedom; it 
sunk beneath their attacks indeed, but it reigned before them. 

And above all these monarchical, aristocratical and popular 
pretensions rises the theocratical pretension of the church, who 
affirms that in virtue of her very mission, of her divine title, 
society belonged to her; that she alone had the right to govern 
it; that she alone was the legitimate queen of the European 
world, won over by her labors to civilization and to truth. 

See then the position in which we are placed! We fancied 
we had shown that no one of the elements of European civiliza- 
tion had exclusively ruled in the course of its history; that 
those elements had existed in a constant state of vicinity, of 
amalgamation, of combat, and of compromise; and yet, at 
our very first step, we meet with the directly contrary opinion, 
that, even in its cradle, in the bosom of barbaric Europe, it 
was such or such a one of their elements which alone possessed 
society. And it is not only in a single country, but in all the 
countries of Europe, that, beneath slightly different forms, at 
different periods, the various principles of our civilization have 
manifested these irreconcilable pretensions. The historical 
schools we have just characterized are to be met with every- 
where. 

This is an important fact—important not in itself, but be- 
cause it reveals other facts which hold a conspicuous place in 
our history. From this simultaneous setting forth of the most 
opposite pretensions to the exclusive possession of power in 
the first age of modern Europe two remarkable facts become 
apparent. The first, the principle, the idea of political legiti- 
macy; an idea which has played a great part in the course of 
European civilization. The second, the veritable and peculiar 
character of the condition of barbaric Europe, of that epoch 
with which we are at present especially concerned. 

I shall endeavor to demonstrate these two facts, to deduce 
them successively from this combat of primitive pretensions 
which I have just described. 

What do the various elements of European civilization, the 
theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical and popular elements 
pretend to, when they wish to appear the first who possessed 
society in Europe? Do they not thus pretend to have been 
alone legitimate? Political legitimacy is evidently a right 
founded upon antiquity, upon duration; priority in time is ap- 
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pealed to as the source of the right, as the proof of the legiti- 
macy of power. And observe, I pray you, that this pretension 
is not peculiar to any one system, to any one element of our 
civilization; it extends to all. In modern times we are accus- 
tomed to consider the idea of legitimacy as existing in only 
one system, the monarchical. In this we are mistaken; it is 
discoverable in all. You have already seen that all the elements 
of our civilization have equally desired to appropriate it. If 
we enter into the subsequent history of Europe, we shall find 
the most different social forms and governments equally in 
possession of their character and legitimacy. The Italian and 
Swiss aristocracies and democracies, the republic of San 
Marino, as well as the greatest monarchies of Europe, have 
called themselves, and have been regarded as legitimate; the 
former, like the latter, have founded their pretensions to 
legitimacy upon the antiquity of their institutions and upon 
the historical priority and perpetuity of their system of gov- 
ernment. 

If you leave Europe and direct your attention to other times 
and other countries, you everywhere meet with this idea of 
political legitimacy; you find it attaching itself everywhere to 
some portion of the government, to some institution, form, or 
maxim. There has been no country and no time, in which there 
has not existed a certain portion of the social system, public 
powers; which has not attributed to itself, and in which has 
not been recognized this character of legitimacy, derived from 
antiquity and long duration. 

What is this principle? what are its elements? how has it 
introduced itself into European civilization ? 

At the origin of all powers, I say of all without any distinc- 
tion, we meet with physical force. I do not mean to state 
that force alone has founded them all, or that if, in their 
origin, they had not had other titles than that of force, they 
would have been established. Other titles are manifestly neces- 
sary; powers have become established in consequence of certain 
social expediences, of certain references to the state of society, 
manners, and opinions. But it is impossible to avoid perceiving 
that physical force has stained the origin of all the powers of 
the world, whatever may have been their character and form. 

Yet none will have anything to say to this origin; all powers, 
whatever they may be, reject it; none will admit themselves 
the offspring of force. An unconquerable instinct warns gov- 
ernments that force does not found right, and that if force 
was their origin, their right could never be established. This, 
then, is the reason why, when we go back to early times, and 
there find the various systems and powers a prey to violence, 
all exclaim, “I was anterior to all this, I existed previously, 
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in virtue of other titles; society belonged to me before this 
state of violence and struggle in which you meet with me; I was 
legitimate, but others contested and seized my rights.” 

This fact alone proves that the idea of force is not the 
foundation of political legitimacy, but that it reposes upon a 
totally different basis. What, indeed, is done by all these 
systems in thus formally disavowing force? They themselves 
proclaim that there is another kind of legitimacy, the true 
foundation of all others, the legitimacy of reason, justice, and 
right; and this is the origin with which they desire to con- 
nect themselves. It is because they wish it not to be sup- 
posed that they are the offspring of force, that they pretend 
to be invested in the name of their antiquity with a different 
title. The first characteristic then, of political legitimacy, is 
to reject physical force as a source of power, and to connect 
it with a moral idea, with a moral force, with the idea of right, 
of justice, and of reason. This is the fundamental element from 
which the principle of political legitimacy has issued. It has 
issued thence by the help of antiquity and long duration. And 
in this manner: 

After physical force has presided at the birth of all govern- 
ments, of all societies, time progresses; it alters the works 
of force, it corrects them, corrects them by the very fact that 
a society endures, and is composed of men. Man carries 
within himself certain notions of order, justice and reason, a 
certain desire to induce their prevalence, to introduce them 
into the circumstances among which he lives; he labors un- 
ceasingly at this task; and if the social condition in which he 
is placed continues, he labors always with a certain effect. 
Man places reason, morality and legitimacy in the world in 
which he lives. 

Independently of the work of man, by a law of Providence 
which it 1s impossible to mistake, a law analogous to that which 
regulates the material world, there is a certain measure of 
order, reason and justice, which is absolutely necessary to the 
duration of a society. From the single fact of its duration, 
we may conclude that a society is not wholly absurd, insensate 
and iniquitous; that it is not utterly deprived of that element 
of reason, truth and justice which alone gives life to societies. 
If, moreover, the society develops itself, if it becomes more 
vigorous and more powerful, if the social condition from day 
to day is accepted by a greater number of men, it is because 
it gathers by the action of time more reason, justice and right; 
because circumstances regulate themselves, step by step, accord- 
ing to true legitimacy. 

Thus the idea of political legitimacy penetrates the world, 
and men’s minds, from the world. It has for its foundation 
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and first origin, in a certain measure at least, moral legitimacy, 
justice, reason, and truth, and afterward the sanction of time, 
which gives cause for believing that reason has won entrance 
into facts, and that true legitimacy has been introduced into 
the external world. At the epoch which we are about to study, 
we shall find force and falsehood hovering over the cradle of 
royalty, of aristocracy, of democracy, and of the church her- 
self; you will everywhere behold force and falsehood reform- 
ing themselves, little by little, under the hand of time, right 
and truth taking their places in civilization. It is this intro- 
duction of right and truth into the social state, which has 
developed, step by step, the idea of political legitimacy; it is 
thus that it has been established in modern civilization. 

When, therefore, attempts have at different times been 
made to raise this idea as the banner of absolute power, it has 
been perverted from its true origin. So far is it from being 
the banner of absolute power, that it is only in the name of 
right and justice that it has penetrated and taken root in the 
world. It is not exclusive; it belongs to no one in particular, 
but springs up wherever right develops itself. Political legiti- 
macy attaches itself to liberty as well as to power; to individual 
rights as well as to the forms according to which public func- 
tions are exercised. We shall meet with it, in our way, in 
the most contrary systems; in the feudal system, in the munici- 
palities of Flanders and Germany, in the Italian republics, 
no less than in the monarchy. It is a character spread over 
the various elements of modern civilization, and which it is 
necessary to understand thoroughly on entering upon its his- 
tory. 

The second fact which clearly reveals itself in the simul- 
taneous pretensions of which I spoke in the beginning, is 
the true character of the so-called barbarian epoch. All the 
elements of European civilization pretend at this time to have 
possessed Europe; it follows that neither of them predomi- 
nated. When a social form predominates in the world, it is 
not so difficult to recognize it. On coming to the tenth cent- 
ury we shall recognize, without hesitation, the predominance 
of the feudal system: in the seventeenth century we shall not 
hesitate to affirm that the monarchical system prevails; if we 
look to the municipalities of Flanders, to the Italian republics, 
,we shall immediately declare the empire of the democratic 
principle. When there is really any predominating principle 
in society, it is impossible to mistake it. 

The dispute which has arisen between the various systems 
that have had a share in European civilization, upon the ques- 
tion, which predominated at its origin, proves, then, that they 
all co-existed, without any one of them prevailing generally 
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enough, or certainly enough to give to society its form and its 
name. 

Such, then, is the character of the barbarian epoch; it was 
the chaos of all elements, the infancy of all systems, an uni- 
versal turmoil, in which even strife was not permanent or sys- 
tematic. By examining all the aspects of the social state at 
this period, I might show you that it is impossible anywhere 
to discover a single fact, or a single principle, which was any- 
thing like general or established. I shall confine myself to two 
essential points: the condition of individuals, and the con- 
dition of institutions. That will be enough to paint the entire 
society. 

At this period we meet with four classes of persons.—1. The 
free men; that is to say, those who depended upon no superior, 
upon no patron, and who possessed their property and regu- 
lated their life in complete liberty, without any bond of obliga- 
tion to any other man. 2. The leudes, fideles, anstrustiones, 
etc., bound at first by the relation of companion to chief, and 
afterward by that of vassal to suzerain, to another man, to- 
ward whom, on account of a grant of lands, or other gifts, 
they had contracted the obligation of service. 3. The freedman. 
4. The slaves. 

But were these various classes fixed? Did men, when once 
they were inclosed in their limits, remain there? Had the 
relations of the various classes anything of regularity and 
permanence? By no means. You constantly behold freemen 
who leave their position to place themselves in the service of 
some one, receiving from him some gift or other, and passing 
into the class of /ewdes; others you see who fall into the class 
of slaves. Elsewhere leudes are seen struggling to separate 
themselves from their patrons, to again become independent, 
to re-enter the class of freemen. Everywhere you behold a 
movement, a continual passage of one class into another; an 
uncertainty, a general instability in the relations of the classes ; 
no man remaining in his position, no position remaining the 
same. 

Landed properties were in the same condition. You know 
that these were distinguished as allodial, or wholly free, and 
beneficiary, or subject to certain obligations with regard to a 
superior: you know how an attempt has been made to estab- 
lish, in this last class of properties, a precise and defined sys- 
tem; it has been said that the benefices were at first given 
for a certain determinate number of years, afterward for life, 
and that finally they became hereditary. A vain attempt! All 
these kinds of tenure existed without order and simultaneously ; 
we meet, at the same moment, with benefices for a fixed time, 
for life, and heredity; the same lands, indeed, passed in a 
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few years through these different states. There was nothing 
more stable in the condition of lands than in that of individuals. 
On all sides was felt the laborious transition of the wandering 
to the sedentary life, of personal relations to the combined 
relations of men and properties, or to real relations. During 
this transition all is confused, local and disordered. 

In the institutions we find the same instability, the same 
chaos. Three systems of institutions co-existed: royalty; 
aristocratic institutions, or the dependence of men and lands 
One upon another; and free institutions, that is to say, the 
assemblies of free men.deliberating in common. Neither of 
these systems was in possession of society; neither of them 
prevailed over the others. Free institutions existed, but the 
men who should have taken part in the assemblies rarely at- 
tended them. The signorial jurisdiction was not more regu- 
larly exercised. Royalty, which is the simplest of institutions 
and the easiest to determine, had no fixed character; it was 
partly elective, partly hereditary. Sometimes the son succeeded 
the father; sometimes a selection was made from the family; 
sometimes it was a simple election of a distant relation, or 
of a stranger. In no system will you find anything fixed; all 
institutions, as well as all social situations, existed together, 
became confounded, and were continually changing. 

In states the same fluctuation prevailed: they were erected 
and suppressed, united and divided; there were no boundaries, 
no governments, no distant people; but a general confusion 
of situations, principles, facts, races and languages; such was 
barbarous Europe. 

Within what limits is this strange period bounded? Its 
origin is well marked, it begins with the fall of the Roman 
Empire. But when did it conclude? In order to answer this 
question, we must learn to what this condition of society is 
to be attributed, what were the causes of this barbarism. 

I think I can perceive two principal causes; the one material, 
arising from without, in the course of events; the other moral, 
originating from within, from man himself. 

The material cause was the continuation of the invasion. 
We must not fancy that the invasion of the barbarians ceased 
in the fifth century; we must not think that, because Rume 
was fallen, we shall immediately find the barbaric king- 
doms founded upon its ruins, or that the movement was at 
anend. This movement lasted long after the fall of the empire; 
the proofs of this are manifest. 

See the Frank kings, even of the first race, called continually 
to make war beyond the Rhine; Clotaire, Dagobert constantly 
engaged in expeditions into Germany, fighting against the 
Thuringians, Danes and Saxons, who occupied the right bank 
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of the Rhine. Wherefore? Because these nations wished to 
cross the river, to come and take their share of the spoils of 
the empire. When, about the same time, those great invasions 
of Italy by the Franks established in Gaul, and principally by 
the Eastern or Austrasian Franks? They attacked Switzerland; 
passed the Alps; entered Italy. Why? Because they were 
pressed, on the northeast, by new populations ; their expeditions 
were not merely forays for pillage, they were matters of neces- 
sity; they were disturbed in their settlements, and went else- 
where to seek their fortune. A new Germanic nation appeared 
upon the stage, and founded in Italy the kingdom of Lombardy. 
In Gaul, the Frank dynasty changed; the Carlovingians suc- 
ceeded the Merovingians. It was now acknowledged that this 
change of dynasty was, to say the truth, a fresh invasion of 
Gaul by the Franks, a movement of nations which substituted 
the eastern for the western Franks. The change was com- 
pleted; the second race now governed. Charlemagne com- 
menced against the Saxons what the Merovingians had done 
against the Thuringians; he was incessantly engaged in war 
against the nations beyond the Rhine. Who urged these on? 
The Obotrites, the Wiltzes, the Sorabes, the Bohemians, the 
entire Sclavonic race which pressed upon the Germanic, and 
from the sixth to the ninth century compelled it to advance 
toward the west. Everywhere to the northeast the movement 
of invasion continued and determined events. 

In the south a movement of the same nature exhibited itself: 
the Moslem Arabs appeared. While the Germanic and Scla- 
vonic people pressed on along the Rhine and Danube, the 
Arabs begun their expeditions and conquests upon all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The invasion of the Arabs had a peculiar character. The 
spirit of conquest and the spirit of proselytism were united. 
The invasion was to conquer a territory and disseminate a 
faith. There was a great difference between this movement 
and that of the Germans. In the Christian world, the spiritual 
and temporal powers were distinct. The desire of propagating 
a creed and making a conquest did not co-exist in the same 
men. 

the Germans, when they became converted, preserved 
their manners, sentiments and tastes; terrestrial passions and 
interests continued to rule them; they became Christians, but 
not missionaries. The Arabs, on the contrary, were both con- 
querors and missionaries; the power of the sword and that 
of the word, with them, were in the same hands. At a later 
period, this character determined the unfortunate turn taken 
by Mussulman civilization; it is in the combination of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, in the confusion of moral and 
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material authority, that the tyranny which seems adherent in 
that civilization originated. This I conceive to be the cause 
of the stationary condition into which that civilization is every- 
where fallen. But the fact did not make its appearance at 
first; on the contrary, it added prodigious force to the Arab 
invasion. Undertaken with moral passions and ideas, it im- 
mediately obtained a splendor and a greatness which was want- 
ing to the German invasion; it exhibited far more energy and 
enthusiasm, and far differently influenced the minds of men. 

Such was the state of Europe from the fifth to the ninth 
century; pressed on the south by the Mahometans, on the 
north by the Germans and the Sclavonic tribes, it was scarcely 
possible that the reaction of this double invasion should do 
other than hold the interior of Europe in continual disorder. 
The populations were constantly being displaced, and forced 
one upon the other; nothing of a fixed character could be 
established; the wandering life recommenced on all sides. 
There was, no doubt, some difference in this respect in the 
different states: the chaos was greater in Germany than in the 
rest of Europe, Germany being the focus of the movement; 
France was more agitated than Italy. But in no place could 
society settle or regulate itself; barbarism continued on all 
sides from the same cause that had originated it. 

So much for the material cause, that which arose from the 
course of events. I now come to the moral cause, which 
sprang from the internal condition of man, and which was 
no less powerful. 

After all, whatever external events may be, it is man him- 
self who makes the world; it is in proportion to the ideas, 
sentiments and dispositions, moral and intellectual, of man, 
that the world becomes regulated and progressive; it is upon 
the internal condition of man that the visible condition of 
society depends. 

What is required to enable men to found a society with 
any thing of durability and regularity? It is evidently neces- 
sary that they should have a certain number of ideas sufficiently 
extended to suit that society, to apply to its wants, to its rela- 
tions. It is necessary, moreover, that these ideas should be 
common to the greater number of the members of the society; 
finally, that they should exercise a certain empire over their 
wills and actions. 

It is clear, that if men have no ideas extending beyond 
their own existence, if their intellectual horizon is confined 
to themselves, if they are abandoned to the tempest of their 
passions and their wills, if they have not among them a cer- 
tain number of notions and sentiments in common around 
which to rally, it is clear, I say, that between them no society 
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is possible, and that each individual must be a principle of 
disturbance and dissolution to any association which he may 
enter. 

Wherever individuality predominates almost exclusively, 
wherever man considers no one but himself, and his ideas do 
not extend beyond himself, and he obeys nothing but his own 
passions, society (I mean a society somewhat extended and 
permanent) becames for him almost impossible. Such, how- 
ever, was the moral condition of the conquerors of Europe, 
at the time upon which we are now occupied. 

I remarked in my last lecture that we are indebted to the Ger- 
mans for an energetic sentiment of individual liberty, of human 
individuality. But in a state of extreme barbarism and igno- 
rance this sentiment becomes selfishness in all its brutality, and 
in all its insociability. From the fifth to the eighth century it 
was at this point among the Germans. They cared only for 
their own interests, their own passions, their own will: how 
could they be reconciled to a condition even approximating to 
the social? Attempts were made to prevail upon them to enter 
it; they attempted to do so themselves. But they immediately 
abandoned it by some act of carelessness, some burst of passion, 
some want of intelligence. Constantly did society attempt to 
form itself; constantly was it destroyed by the act of man, 
by the absence of the moral conditions under which alone it 
can exist. 

Such were the two determining causes of the barbarous 
state. So long as these were prolonged, barbarism endured. 
Let us see how and when they at last terminated. 

Europe labored to escape from this condition. It is in the 
nature of man, even when he has been plunged into such a 
condition by his own fault, not to desire to remain in it. How- 
ever rude, however ignorant, however devoted to his own in- 
terests and to his own passions he may be, there is within 
him a voice and an instinct which tells him that he was made 
for better things, that he has other powers, another destiny. 
In the midst of disorder, the love of order and of progress 
pursues and harasses him. The need of justice, foresight, de- 
velopment, agitates him even under the yoke of the most brutal 
selfishness. He feels himself impelled to reform the material 
world, and society, and himself; and he labors to do this, 
though unaware of the nature of the want which urges him. 
The barbarians aspired after civilization, while totally in- 
capable of it, nay more, detesting it from the instant that they 
became acquainted with its law. 

There remained, moreover, considerable wrecks of the Roman 
civilization. The name of the Empire, the recollection of that 
great and glorious society, disturbed the memories of men, 
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particularly of the senators of towns, of bishops, priests, and 
all those who had their origin in the Roman world. 

Among the barbarians themselves, or their barbaric ances- 
tors, many had been witnesses of the grandeur of the Empire; 
they had served in its armies, they had conquered it. The 
image and name of Roman civilization had an imposing in- 
fluence upon them, and they experienced the desire of imitat- 
ing, of reproducing, of preserving something of it. This was 
another cause which urged them to quit the condition of bar- 
barism I have described. 

There was a third cause which suggests itself to every mind; 
I mean the Christian church. The church was a society regu- 
larly constituted, having its principles, its rules, and its dis- 
cipline, and experiencing an ardent desire to extend its in- 
fluence and conquer its conquerors. Among the Christians of 
this period, among the Christian clergy there were men who 
had thought upon all moral and political questions, who had 
decided opinions and energetic sentiments upon all subjects, 
and a vivid desire to propagate and give them empire. Never 
has any other society made such efforts to influence the sur- 
rounding world, and to stamp thereon its own likeness, as 
were made by the Christian church between the fifth and the 
tenth centuries. When we come to study its particular his- 
tory, we shall see all that it has done. It attacked barbarism, 
as it were, at every point, in order to civilize by ruling over it. 

Finally, there was a fourth cause of civilization, a cause 
which it is impossible fitly to appreciate, but which is not 
therefore the less real, and this is the appearance of great 
men. No one can say why a great man appears at a certain 
epoch, and what he adds to the development of the world; 
that 1s a secret of Providence: but the fact is not therefore 
less certain. There are men whom the spectacle of anarchy 
and social stagnation, strikes and revolts, who are intellectually 
shocked therewith as with a fact which ought not to exist, 
and are possessed with an unconquerable desire of changing 
it, a desire of giving some rule, somewhat of the general, 
regular and permanent to the world before them. A terrible 
and often tyrannical power, which commits a thousand crimes, 
a thousand errors, for human weakness attends it; a power, 
nevertheless, glorious and salutary, for it gives to humanity, 
and with the hand of man, a vigorous impulse forward, a 
mighty movement. 

These different causes and forces led, between the fifth and 
ninth century, to various attempts at extricating European so- 
ciety from barbarism. 

The first attempt, which, although but slightly effective, 
must not be overlooked, since it emanated from the barbarians 
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themselves, was the drawing up of the barbaric laws: between 
the sixth and eighth centuries the laws of almost all the bar- 
barous people were written. Before this they had not been 
written; the barbarians had been governed simply by cus- 
toms, until they established themselves upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire. We may reckon the laws of the Burgundians, 
of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, of the Visigoths, of the 
Lombards, the Saxons, the Frisons, the Bavarians, the Alemanni, 
etc. Here was manifestly a beginning of civilization; an en- 
deavor to bring society under general and regular principles. 
The success of this attempt could not be great; it was writing 
the laws of a society which no longer existed, the laws of the 
social state of the barbarians before their establishment upon 
the Roman territory, before they had exchanged the wander- 
ing for the sedentary life, the condition of nomad warriors for 
that of proprietors. We find, indeed, here and there, some 
articles concerning the lands which the barbarians had con- 
quered, and concerning their relations with the ancient in- 
habitants of the country; but the foundation of the greater 
part of their laws is the ancient mode of life, the ancient Ger- 
man condition; they were inapplicable to the new society, and 
occupied only a trifling place in its development. 

At the same time, another kind of an attempt was made in 
Italy and the south of Gaul. Roman society had not so com- 
pletely perished there as elsewhere; a little more order and life 
remained in the cities. There civilization attempted to lift again 
its head. If, for example, we look to the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy under Theodoric, we see even under the 
dominion of a barbarous king and nation the municipal sys- 
tem, taking breath, so to speak, and influencing the general 
course of events. Roman society had acted upon the Goths, 
and had to a certain degree impressed them with its likeness. 
The same fact is visible in the south of Gaul. It was at the 
commencement of the sixth century that a Visigoth king of 
Toulouse, Alaric, caused the Roman laws to be collected, and 
published a code for his Roman subjects under the name of 
the Brewarium Anant. 

In Spain it was another power—namely, that of the church, 
which tried to revive civilization. In place of the ancient 
German assemblies, the assemblies of warriors, it was the 
council of Toledo which prevailed in Spain; and although dis- 
tinguished laymen attended this council, the bishops had domin- 
ion there. Look at the law of the Visigoths, you will see that 
it is not a barbarous law; it was evidently compiled by the 
philosophers of the time, the clergy. It abounds in general 
ideas, in theories, theories wholly foreign to barbarous man- 
ners. Thus, you know that the legislation of the barbarians 
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was a personal legislation—that is to say, that the same law 
applied only to men of the same race. The Roman law gov- 
erned the Romans, the Frank law governed the Franks; each 
people had its law, although they were united under the same 
government and inhabited the same territory. This is what 
is called the system of personal legislation, in opposition to that 
of real legislation fixed upon the territory. Well, the legisla- 
tion of the Visigoths was not personal, but fixed upon the terri- 
tory. All the inhabitants of Spain, Visigoths and Romans, 
were subject to the same law. Continue your investigation, and 
you will find yet more evident traces of philosophy. Among 
the barbarians, men had, according to their relative situations, 
a determinate value; the barbarian, the Roman, the freeman, 
the vassal, etc., were not held at the same price, there was a 
tariff of their lives. The principle of the equal value of men 
in the eye of the law was established in the law of the Visi- 
goths. Look to the system of procedure, and you find in place 
of the oath of compurgatores, or the judicial combat, the proof 
by witnesses, and a rational investigation of the matter in 
question, such as might be prosecuted in a civilized society. 
In short, the whole Visigoth law bears a wise, systematic and 
social character. We may perceive herein the work of the same 
clergy who prevailed in the councils of Toledo, and so power- 
fully influenced the government of the country. 

In Spain, then, up to the great invasion of the Arabs, it was 
the theocratic principle which attempted the revival of civili- 
zation. 

In France the same endeavor was the work of a different 
power ;it came from the great men, aboveall from Charlemagne. 
Examine his reign under its various aspects; you will see that 
his predominating idea was the design of civilizing his people. 
First, let us consider his wars. He was constantly in the field, 
from the south to the northeast, from the Ebro to the Elbe 
or the Weser. Can you believe that these were mere wilful 
expeditions, arising simply from the desire of conquest? By 
no means. I do not mean to say that all that he did is to be 
fully explained, or that there existed much diplomacy or strate- 
gic skill in his plans; but he obeyed a great necessity—a 
strong desire of suppressing barbarism. He was engaged dur- 
ing the whole of his reign in arresting the double invasion— 
the Mussulman invasion on the south and the German and 
Sclavonic invasion on the north. This is the military character 
of the reign of Charlemagne; his expedition against the Saxons 
had no other origin and no other purpose. 

If you turn from his wars to his internal government 
you will there meet with a fact of the same nature—the at- 
tempt to introduce order and unity into the administration of 
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all the countries which he possessed. I do not wish to employ 
the word kingdom nor the word state; for these expressions 
convey too regular a notion, and suggest ideas which are little 
in harmony with the society over which Charlemagne pre- 
sided. But this is certain, that being master of an immense 
territory, he felt indignant at seeing all things incoherent, an- 
archical and rude, and desired to alter their hideous condition. 
First of all he wrought by means of his misst dominici, whom 
he despatched into the various parts of his territory, in order 
that they might observe circumstances and reform them, or 
give an account of them to him. He afterward worked by 
means of general assemblies, which he held with much more 
regularity than his predecessors had done. At these assem- 
blies he caused all the most considerable persons of the territory 
to be present. They were not free assemblies, nor did they at 
all resemble the kind of deliberations with which we are ac- 
quainted; they were merely a means taken by Charlemagne 
of being well informed of facts, and of introducing some order 
and unity among his disorderly populations. 

Under whatever point of view you consider the reign of 
Charlemagne, you will always find in it the same character, 
namely, warfare against the barbarous state, the spirit of civili- 
zation; this is what appears in his eagerness to establish 
schools, in his taste for learned men, in the favor with which 
he regarded ecclesiastical influence, and in all that he thought 
proper to do, whether as regarded the entire society or indi- 
vidual man. 

An attempt of the same kind was made somewhat later in 
England by King Alfred. 

Thus the different causes to which I have directed attention, 
as tending to put an end to barbarism, were in action in some 
part or other of Europe from the fifth to the ninth century. 

None succeeded. Charlemagne was unable to found his 
great empire, and the system of government which he desired 
to establish therein. In Spain the church succeeded no better 
in establishing the theocratic principle. In Italy and in the 
south of Gaul, although Roman civilization often attempted to 
rise again, it was not till afterward, toward the end of the 
tenth century, that it really reacquired any vigor. Up to that 
time all efforts to terminate barbarism proved abortive; they 
supposed that men were more advanced than they truly were; 
they all desired, under various forms, a society more extended 
or more regular than was compatible with the distribution of 
power and the condition of men’s minds. Nevertheless, they 
had not been wholly useless. At the beginning of the tenth 
century, neither the great empire of Charlemagne nor the 
glorious councils of Toledo were any longer spoken of; but 
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barbarism had not the less arrived at its extreme term—two 
great results had been obtained. 

I. The movement of the invasions on the north and south 
had been arrested: after the dismemberment of the empire 
of Charlemagne the states established on the right bank of the 
Rhine opposed a powerful barrier to the tribes who continued 
to urge their way westward. The Normans prove this incon- 
testably ; up to this period, if we except the tribes which cast 
themselves upon England, the movement of maritime invasions 
had not been very considerable. It was during the ninth cen- 
tury that it became constant and general. And this was be- 
cause invasions by land were become very difficult, society 
having, on this side, acquired more fixed and certain frontiers. 
That portion of the wandering population which could not be 
driven back was constrained to turn aside and carry on its 
roving life upon the sea. Whatever evils were done in the 
west by Norman expeditions, they were far less fatal than in- 
vasions by land; they disturbed dawning society far less 
generally. 

In the south the same fact declared itself. The Arabs were 
quartered in Spain; warfare continued between them and the 
Christians, but it no longer entailed the displacement of the 
population. Saracenic bands still, from time to time, infested 
the coasts of the Mediterranean; but the grand progress of 
Islamism had evidently ceased. 

II. At this period we see the wandering life ceasing, in its 
turn, throughout the interior of Europe; populations estab- 
lished themselves; property became fixed; and the relations 
of men no longer varied from day to day, at the will of vio- 
lence or chance. The internal and moral condition of man 
himself began to change; his ideas and sentiments, like his 
life, acquired fixedness; he attached himself to the places 
which he inhabited, to the relations which he had contracted 
there, to those domains which he began to promise himself 
that he would bequeath to his children, to that dwelling which 
one day he will call his castle, to that miserable collection of 
colonists and slaves which will one day become a village. 
Everywhere little societies, little states, cut, so to speak, to 
the measure of the ideas and the wisdom of man, formed them- 
selves. Between these societies was gradually introduced the 
bond, of which the customs of barbarism contained the germ, 
the bond of a confederation which did not annihilate individual 
independence. On the one hand, every considerable person 
established himself in his domains, along with his family and 
servitors; on the other hand, a certain hierarchy of services 
and rights became established between these warlike proprie- 
tors scattered over the land. What was this? The feudal 
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system rising definitively from the bosom of barbarism. Of 
the various elements of our civilization, it was natural that the 
Germanic element should first prevail; it had strength on its 
side, it had conquered Europe; from it Europe was to receive 
its earliest social form and organization. This is what hap- 
pened. Feudalism, its character, and the part played by it in 
the history of European civilization, will be the subject-matter 
of my next lecture; and in the bosom of that victorious feudal 
system we shall meet at every step, with the other elements of 
our civilization—royalty, the church, municipal corporations; 
and we shall foresee without difficulty that they are not destined 
to sink beneath this feudal form, to which they become assimi- 
lated, while struggling against it, and while waiting the hour 
when victory shall visit them in their turn. 


FOURTH LECTURE. 


E have studied the condition of Europe after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, in the first period of modern 
history, the barbarous. We have seen that, at the 

end of this epoch, and at the commencement of the tenth century, 
the first principle, the first system that developed itself and took 
possession of European society, was the feudal system ; we have 
seen that feudalism was the first-born of barbarism. It is then 
the feudal system which must now be the object of our study. 

I scarcely think it necessary to remind you that it is not the 
history of events, properly speaking, which we are considering. 
It is not my business to recount to you the destinies of feudalism. 
That which occupies us in the history of civilization; this is the 
general and hidden fact which we seek under all the external 
facts which envelop it. 

Thus events, social crises, the various states through which 
society has passed, interest us only in their relations to the 
development of civilization ; we inquire of them solely in what 
respects they have opposed or assisted it, what they have given 
to it, and what they have refused it. It is only under this point 
of view that we are to consider the feudal system. 

In the commencement of these lectures we defined the nature 
of civilization; we attempted to investigate its elements; we saw 
that it consisted, on the one hand, in the development of man 
himself, of the individual, of humanity; on the other hand, in that 
of his external condition, in the development of society. When- 
ever we find ourselves in the presence of an event, of a system, 
or of a general condition of the world, we have this double 
question to ask of it, what has it done for or against the develop- 
ment of man, for or against the development of society? 

You understand beforehand that, during our investigations, 
it is impossible that we should not meet upon our way most 
important questions of moral philosophy. When we desire to 
know in what an event or a system has contributed to the 
development of man and of society, it is absolutely needful that 
we should be acquainted with the nature of the true develop- 
ment of society and of man; that we should know what 
developments are false and illegitimate, perverting instead of 
ameliorating, causing a retrogressive instead of a progressive 
movement. 
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We shall not seek to escape from this necessity. Not only 
should we thereby mutilate and lower our ideas and the facts, 
but the actual state of the world imposes upon us the necessity 
of freely accepting this inevitable alliance of philosophy and 
history. This is precisely one of the characteristics, perhaps the 
essential characteristic of our epoch. We are called upon to 
consider, to cause to progress together, science and reality, 
theory and practice, right and fact. Up to our times, these two 
powers have existed separately; the world has been accustomed 
to behold science and practice following different roads, without 
recognizing each other, or at least without meeting. And when 
doctrines and general ideas have desired to amalgamate with 
events and influence the world they have only succeeded under 
the form and by means of the arm of fanaticism. The empire 
of human societies, and the direction of their affairs, have 
hitherto been shared between two kinds of influences; upon one 
hand, the believers, the men of general ideas and principles, the 
fanatics; on the other, men strangers to all rational principles, 
who govern themselves merely according to circumstances, prac- 
ticians, free-thinkers, as the seventeenth century called them. 
This condition of things is now ceasing; neither fanatics nor 
free-thinkers will any longer have dominion. In order now to 
govern and prevail with men, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with general ideas and circumstances; it is necessary to know 
how to value principles and facts, to respect virtue and necessity, 
to preserve one’s self from the pride of fanatics, and the not less 
blind scorn of free-thinkers. To this point have we been con- 
ducted by the development of the human mind and the social 
state; upon one hand, the human mind, exalted and freed, better 
comprehends the connection of things, knows how to look 
around on all sides, and makes use of all things in its combi- 
nations; on the other hand, society has perfected itself to that 
degree that it can be compared with the truth; that facts can 
be brought into juxtaposition with principles, and yet, in spite 
of their still great imperfections, not inspire by the comparison 
invincible discouragement or distaste. I shall thus obey the 
natural tendency, convenience, and the necessity of our times, 
in constantly passing from the examination of circumstances 
to that of ideas, from an exposition of facts to a question of 
doctrines. Perhaps, even, there is in the actual disposition of 
men’s minds another reason in favor of this method. For 
some time past a confirmed taste, I might say a sort of predi- 
lection, has manifested itself among us, for facts, for practical 
views, for the positive aspect of human affairs. We have been 
to such an extent a prey to the despotism of general ideas, of 
theories; they have, in some respects, cost us so dear that they 
are become the objects of a certain degree of distrust. We 
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like better to carry ourselves back to facts, to special circum- 
stances, to applications. This is not to be regretted ; it is a new 
progress, a great step in knowledge, and toward the empire of 
truth; provided always that we do not allow ourselves to be 
prejudiced and carried away by this disposition; that we do 
not forget that truth alone has a right to reign in the world; 
that facts have no value except as they tend to explain, and 
to assimilate themselves more and more to the truth; that all 
true greatness is of thought; and that all fruitfulness belongs 
to it. The civilization of our country has this peculiar charac- 
ter, that it has never wanted intellectual greatness; it has 
always been rich in ideas; the power of the human mind has 
always been great in French society; greater, perhaps, than 
in any other. We must not lose this high privilege; we must 
not fall into the somewhat subordinate and material state which 
characterizes other societies. Intelligence and doctrines must 
occupy in the France of the present day at least the place which 
they have occupied there hitherto. 

We shall, then, by no means avoid general and philosophical 
questions; we shall not wander in search of them, but where 
facts lead us to them we shall meet them without hesitation 
or embarrassment. An occasion of doing so will more than 
once present itself during the consideration of the feudal sys- 
tem in its relations to the history of European civilization. 

A good proof that in the tenth century the feudal system 
was necessary, was the only possible social state, is the uni- 
versality of its establishment. Wherever barbarism ceased, 
everything took the feudal form. At the first moment, men 
saw in it only the triumph of chaos; all unity, all general 
civilization vanished; on all sides they beheld society dis- 
membering itself; and, in its stead, they beheld a number of 
minor, obscure, isolated, and incoherent societies erect them- 
selves. To contemporaries, this appeared the dissolution of 
all things, universal anarchy. Consult the poets and the 
chroniclers of the time; they all believed themselves at the end 
of the world. It was, nevertheless, the beginning of a new 
and real society, the feudal, so necessary, so inevitable, so 
truly the only possible consequence of the anterior state, that 
all things entered into it and assumed its form. Elements, 
the most foreign to this system, the church, municipalities, 
royalty, were compelled to accommodate themselves to it; the 
churches became suzerains and vassals, cities had lords and 
vassals, royalty disguised itself under the form of suzerainship. 
All things were given in fief, not only lands, but certain rights, 
the right, for instance, of felling in forests, and of fishing, 
the churches gave in fief their perquisites, from their revenues 
from baptisms, the churchings of women. Water and money 
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were given in fief. Just as all the general elements of society 
entered into the feudal frame, so the smallest details, and the 
most trifling facts of common life, became a part of feudalism. 

In beholding the feudal form thus taking possession of all 
things, we are tempted to believe, at first, that the essential 
and vital principle of feudalism everywhere prevailed. But 
this is a mistake. In borrowing the feudal form, the elements 
and institutions of society which were not analogous to the 
feudal system, did mot renounce their own nature or 
peculiar principles. The feudal church did not cease to be 
animated and governed, at bottom, by the theocratic principle ; 
and it labored unceasingly, sometimes in concert with the royal 
power, sometimes with the pope, and sometimes with the peo- 
ple, to destroy this system, of which, so to speak, it wore the 
livery. It was the same with royalty and with the corpora- 
tions ; in the one the monarchical, in the other the democratical 
principle, continued, at bottom, to predominate. Notwith- 
standing their feudal livery, these various elements of Euro- 
pean society constantly labored to deliver themselves from a 
form which was foreign to their true nature, and to assume 
that which corresponded to their peculiar and vital principle. 

Having shown the universality of the feudal form, it be- 
comes very necessary to be on our guard against concluding 
from this the universality of the feudal principle, and against 
studying feudalism indifferently, whenever we meet with its 
physiognomy. In order to know and comprehend this system 
thoroughly, to unravel and judge of its effects in reference to 
modern civilization, we must examine it where the form and 
principle are in harmony; we must study it in the hierarchy 
of lay possessors of fiefs, in the association of the conquerors 
of the European territory. There truly resided feudal society ; 
thereupon we are now to enter. 

I spoke just now of the importance of moral questions, and 
of the necessity of not avoiding them. But there is a totally 
opposite kind of considerations, which has generally been too 
much neglected; I mean the material condition of society, the 
material changes introduced into mankind’s method of exist- 
ing, by a new fact, by a revolution, by a new social state. We 
have not always sufficiently considered these things; we have 
not always sufficiently inquired into the modifications intro- 
duced by these great crises of the world, into the material ex- 
istence of men, into the material aspect of their relations. 
These modifications have more influence upon the entire so- 
ciety than is supposed. Who does not know how much the 
influence of climates has been studied, and how much im- 
portance was attached to it by Montesquieu. If we regard the 
immediate influence of climate upon men, perhaps it is not so 
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extensive as has been supposed ; it is, at all events, very vague 
and difficult to be appreciated. But the indirect influence of 
climate, that which, for example, results from the fact that, 
in a warm country men live in the open air, while in a cold 
country they shut themselves up in their houses; that in one 
case they nourish themselves in one manner, in the other in 
another. These are facts of great importance, facts which, 
by the simply difference of material life, act powerfully upon 
civilization. All great revolutions lead to modifications of 
this sort in the social state, and these are very necessary to be 
considered. 

The establishment of the feudal system produced one of 
these modifications, of unmistakable importance; it altered the 
distribution of the population over the face of the land. 
Hitherto the masters of the soil, the sovereign population, 
had lived united in more or less numerous masses of men, 
whether sedentarily in cities, or wandering in bands through 
the country. In consequence of the feudal system, these same 
men lived isolated, each in his own habitation and at great dis- 
tances from one another. You will immediately perceive how 
much influence this change was calculated to exercise upon the 
character and course of civilization. The social preponderance, 
the government of society, passed suddenly from the towns to 
the country; private property became of more importance 
than public property, private life than public life. Such was 
the first and purely material effect of the triumph of feudal 
society. The further we examine into it, the more will the 
consequence of this single fact be unfolded to our eyes. 

Let us investigate this society in itself and see what part 
it has played in the history of civilization. First of all let us 
take feudalism in its most simple, primitive, and fundamental 
element; let us consider a single possessor of a fief in his do- 
main, and let us see what will become of all those who form 
the little society around him. 

He establishes himself upon an isolated and elevated spot, 
which he takes care to render safe and strong; there he con- 
structs what he will call his castle. With whom does he es- 
tablish himself? With his wife and children; perhaps some 
freemen, who have not become proprietors, attach themselves 
to his person, and continue to live with him, at his table. 
These are the inhabitants of the interior of the castle. Around 
and at his foot a little population of colonists and serfs gather 
together, who cultivate the domains of the possessor of the 
fief. In the center of this lower population religion plants a 
church; it brings hither a priest. In the early period of the 
feudal system this priest was commonly at the same time the 
chaplain of the castle and pastor of the village; by and by 
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these two characters separated; the village had its own pastor, 
who lived there beside his church. This, then, was the ele- 
mentary feudal society, the feudal molecule, so to speak. It 
is this element that we have first of all to examine. We will 
demand of it the double question which should be asked of 
all our facts: What has resulted from it in favor of the de- 
velopment—(1) of man himself, (2) of society? 

We are perfectly justified in addressing this double question 
to the little society which I have just described, and in placing 
faith in its replies; for it was the type and faithful image of 
the entire feudal society. The lord, the people on his domains, 
and the priest; such is feudalism upon the great as well as 
the small scale, when we have taken from it royalty and the 
towns, which are distinct and foreign elements. 

The first fact that strikes us in contemplating this little so- 
ciety, is the prodigious importance which the possessor of the 
fief must have had, both in his own eyes, and in the eyes of 
those who surround him. The sentiment of personality, of 
individual liberty, predominated in the barbaric life. . But 
here it was wholly different; it was no longer only the liberty 
of the man, of the warrior; it was the importance of the pro- 
prietor, of the head of the family, of the master, that came to 
be considered. From this situation an impression of immense 
superiority must have resulted; a superiority quite peculiar, 
and very different from everything that we meet with in the 
career of other civilizations. I will give the proof of this. I 
take in the ancient world some great aristocratical position, 
a Roman patrician, for instance: like the feudal lord, the 
Roman patrician was head of a family, master, superior. He 
was, moreover, the religious magistrate, the pontiff in the in- 
terior of his family. Now, his importance as a religious magis- 
trate came to him from without; it was not a purely personal 
and individual importance; he received it from on high; he 
was the delegate of the Divinity ; the interpreter of the religious 
creed. The Roman patrician was, besides, the member of a 
corporation which lived united on the same spot, a member 
of the senate; this again was an importance which came to 
him from without, from his corporation, a received, a bor- 
rowed importance. The greatness of the ancient aristocrats, 
associated as it was with a religious and political character, 
belonged to the situation, to the corporation in general, rather 
than to the individual. That of the possessor of the fief was 
purely individual; it was not derived from any one; all his 
rights, all his power, came to him from himself. He was not 
a religious magistrate; he took no part in the senate; it was 
in his person that all his importance resided; all that he was, 
he was of himself, and in his own name. What a mighty 
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influence must such a situation have exerted on its occupant! 
What individual haughtiness, what prodigious pride—tlet us 
say the word—what insolence, must have arisen in his soul ! 
Above himself there was no superior of whom he was the 
representative or interpreter; there was no equal near him; 
no powerful and general law which weighed upon him; no 
external rule which influenced his will; he knew no curb but 
the limits of his strength and the presence of danger. Such 
was the necessary moral result of this situation upon the char- 
acter of man. 

I now proceed to a second consequence, mighty also, and 
too little noticed, namely, the particular turn taken by the 
feudal family spirit. 

Let us cast a glance over the various family systems. Take 
first of all the patriarchal system of which the Bible and 
oriental records offer the model. The family was very numer- 
ous; it was a tribe. The chief, the patriarch, lived therein in 
common with his children, his near relations, the various gen- 
erations which united themselves around him, all his kindred, 
all his servants; and not only did he live with them all, but he 
had the same interests, the same occupations, and he led the 
same life. Was not this the condition of Abraham, of the 
patriarchs, and of the chiefs of the Arab tribes, who still repro- 
duce the image of the patriarchal life? 

Another family system presents itself, namely, the clan, 
a petty society, whose type we must seek for in Scotland or 
Ireland. Through this system, very probably, a large portion 
of the European family has passed. This is no longer the 
patriarchal family. There is here a great difference between 
the situation of the chief and that of the rest of the popula- 
tion. They did not lead the same life: the greater portion 
tilled and served; the chief was idle and warlike. But they 
had a common origin; they all bore the same name; and their 
relations of kindred, ancient traditions, the same recollections, 
the same affections, established a moral tie, a sort of cquality 
between all the members of the clan. 

These are the two principal types of the family society pre- 
sented by history. But have we here the feudal family? Obvi- 
ously not. It seems, at first, that the feudal family bears some 
relation to the clan; but the difference is much greater than 
the resemblance. The population which surrounded the pos- 
sessor of the fief were totally unconnected with him; they did 
not bear his name; between them and him there was no kin- 
dred, no bond, moral or historical. Neither did it resemble 
the patriarchal family. The possessor of the fief led not the 
same life, nor did he engage in the same occupations with 
those who surrounded him; he was an idler and a warrior, 
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while the others were laborers. The feudal family was not 
numerous; it was not a tribe; it reduced itself to the family, 
properly so called, namely, to the wife and children; it lived 
separated from the rest of the population, shut up in the castle. 
The colonists and serfs made no part of it; the origin of the 
members of this society was different, the inequality of their 
situation immense. Five or six individuals, in a situation at 
once superior to and estranged from the rest of the society, 
that was the feudal family. It was of course invested with a 
peculiar character. It was narrow, concentrated, and con- 
stantly called upon to defend itself against, to distrust, and, 
at least, to isolate itself from even its retainers. The interior 
life, domestic manners, were sure to become predominant in 
such a system. I am aware that the brutality of the passions 
of a chief, his habit of spending his time in warfare or the 
chase, were a great obstacle to the development of domestic 
manners. But this would be conquered; the chief necessarily 
returned home habitually; he always found there his wife and 
children, and these well nigh only; these would alone consti- 
tute his permanent society—they would alone share his inter- 
ests, his destiny. Domestic life necessarily, therefore, acquired 
great sway. Proofs of this abound. Was it not within the 
bosom of the feudal family that the importance of women de- 
veloped itself? In all the ancient societies, I do not speak of 
those where the family spirit did not exist, but of those wherein 
it was very powerful in the patriarchal life, for instance, women 
did not hold at all so considerable a place as they acquired in 
Europe under the feudal system. It was to the development 
and necessary preponderance of domestic manners in feudal- 
ism, that they chiefly owed this change, this progress in their 
condition. Some have desired to trace the cause to the peculiar 
manners of the ancient Germans; ‘to a national aspect which, 
it is said, they bore toward women amid their forests. Upon 
a sentence of Tacitus, German patriotism has built I know not 
what superiority, what primitive and uneradicable purity of 
German manners, as regards the relations of the two sexes. 
Mere fancies! Phrases similar to that of Tacitus, concerning 
sentiments and usages analogous to those of the ancient Ger- 
mans, are to be found in the recitals of a crowd of observers 
of savage or barbarous people. There is nothing primitive 
therein, nothing peculiar in any particular race. It was in 
the effects of a strongly marked social position, in the progress 
and preponderance of domestic manners, that the importance 
of women in Europe originated; and the preponderance of 
domestic manners became, very early, an essential character- 
istic of the feudal system. 

A second fact, another proof of the empire of domestic life, 
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equally characterizes the feudal family: I mean the heredi- 
tary spirit, the spirit of perpetuation, which evidently predomi- 
nated therein. The hereditary spirit is inherent in the family 
spirit ; but nowhere has it so strongly developed itself as under 
the feudal system. This resulted from the nature of the prop- 
erty with which the family was incorporated. The fief was 
unlike other properties; it constantly demanded a possessor 
to defend it, serve it, acquit himself of the obligations inherent 
in the domain, and thus maintain it in its rank amid the general 
association of the masters of the soil. Thence resulted a sort of 
identification between the actual possessor of the fief and the 
fief itself, and all the series of its future possessors. 

This circumstance greatly contributed to fortify and make 
closer the family ties already so powerful by the very nature of 
the feudal family. 

I now issue from the seignorial dwelling, and descend amid 
the petty population that surrounds it. Here all things wear a 
different aspect. The nature of man is so good and fruitful 
that when a social situation endures for any length of time, a 
certain moral tie, sentiments of protection, benevolence and 
affection, inevitably establish themselves among those who are 
thus approximated to one another, whatever may be the con- 
ditions of approximation. It happened thus with feudalism. 
No doubt, after a certain time, some moral relations, some 
habits of affection, became contracted between the colonists 
and the possessor of the fief. But this happened in spite of 
their relative position, and not by reason of its influence. 
Considered in itself, the position was radically wrong. There 
was nothing morally in common between the possessor of the 
fief and the colonists; they constituted part of his domain; 
they were his property; and under this name, property, were 
included all the rights which, in the present day, are called 
rights of public sovereignty, as well as the rights of private 
property, the right of imposing laws, of taxing and punishing, 
as well as that of disposing of and selling. As far as it is possi- 
ble that such should be the case where men are in presence of 
men, between the lord and the cultivators of his lands there 
existed no rights, no guarantees, no society. 

Hence, I conceive, the truly prodigious and invincible hatred 
with which the people at all times have regarded the feudal 
system, its recollections, its very name. It is not a case with- 
out example for men to have submitted to oppressive despot- 
isms, and to have become accustomed to them; nay, to have 
willingly accepted them. Theocratic and monarchical despot- 
isms have more than once obtained the consent, almost the 
affections, of the population subjected to them. But feudal 
despotism has always been repulsive and odious; it has op- 
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pressed the destinies, but never reigned over the souls of men. 
The reason is, that in theocracy and monarchy, power is ex- 
ercised in virtue of certain words which are common to the 
master and to the subject; it is the representative, the minis- 
ter of another power superior to all human power; it speaks 
and acts in the name of the Divinity or of a general idea, and 
not in the name of man himself, of man alone. Feudal des- 
potism was altogether different; it was the power of the indi- 
vidual over the individual; the dominion of the personal and 
capricious will of a man. This is, perhaps, the only tyranny 
of which, to his eternal honor, man will never willingly ac- 
cept. Whenever, in his master, he beholds a mere man, from 
the moment that the will which oppresses him appears a merely 
human and individual will, like his own, he becomes indignant, 
and supports the yoke wrathfully. Such was the true and dis- 
tinguishing character of feudal power; and such was also the 
origin of the antipathy which it has ever inspired. 

The religious element which was associated with it was 
little calculated to ease the burden. I do not conceive that the 
influence of the priest, in the little society which I have just 
described, was very great, nor that he succeeded much in 
legitimating the relations of the inferior population with the 
lord. The church has exerted a very great influence upon 
European civilization, but this it has done by proceedings of 
a general character, by changing, for instance, the general dis- 
positions of men. When we enter closely into the petty feudal 
society, properly so called, we find that the influence of the 
priest, between the colonists and the lord, scarcely amounted 
to anything. Most frequently he was himself rude and sub- 
ordinate as a serf, and very little in condition or disposition to 
combat the arrogance of the lord. No doubt, called, as he was, 
to sustain and develop somewhat of moral life in the inferior 
population, he was dear and useful to it on this account; he 
spread through it somewhat of consolation and of life; but, 
I conceive, he could and did very little to alleviate its destiny. 

I have examined the elementary feudal society; I have 
placed before you the principal consequences which necessarily 
flowed from it, whether to the possessor of the fief himself, 
or his family, or the population congregated around him. Let 
us now go forth from this narrow inclosure. The population 
of the fief was not alone upon the land; there were other socie- 
ties, analogous or different; with which it bore relation. 
What influence did the general society, to which that popula- 
tion belonged, necessarily exercise upon civilization? 

I will make a brief remark before answering this question: 
It is true that the possessor of the fief and the priest belonged, 
one and the other, to a general society; they had at a distance 
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numerous and frequent relations. It was not the same with 
the colonists, the serfs; every time that, in order to designate 
the population of the country at this period, we make use of 
a general word, which seems to imply one and the same society, 
the word people, for example, we do not convey the truth. 
There was for this population no general society; its exist- 
ence was purely local. Beyond the territory which they in- 
habited the colonists had no connection with any thing or 
person. For them there was no common destiny, no common 
country; they did not form a people. When we speak of the 
feudal association as a whole, it is only the possessors of the 
fiefs that are concerned. 

Let us see what were the relations of the petty feudal society 
with the general society with which it was connected, and to 
what consequences these relations necessarily led as regards 
the development of civilization. 

You are acquainted with the nature of the ties which united 
the possessors of the fiefs among themselves, with the obli- 
gations of service on the one hand, of protection on the other. 
I shall not enter into a detail of these obligations; it suffices 
that you have a general idea of their character. From these 
obligations there necessarily arose within the mind of each 
possessor of a fief a certain number of moral ideas and senti- 
ments, ideas of duty, sentiments of affection. The fact is 
evident that the principle of fidelity, of devotion, of loyalty to 
engagements, and all sentiments connected therewith, were de- 
veloped and sustained by the relations of the possessors of the 
fiefs between themselves. 

These obligations, duties and sentiments endeavored to con- 
vert themselves into rights and institutions. Every one knows 
that feudalism desired legally to determine what were the ser- 
vices due from the possessor of the fief toward his suzerain; 
what were the services which he might expect in return; in 
what cases the vassal owed pecuniary or military aid to his 
suzerain; in what forms the suzerain ought to obtain the con- 
sent of his vassals, for services to which they were not com- 
pelled by the simple tenure of their fiefs. Attempts were made 
to place all their rights under the guarantee of institutions, 
which aimed at insuring their being respected. Thus, the 
seignorial jurisdictions were destined to render justice be- 
tween the possessors of the fiefs upon claims carried before 
their common suzerain. Thus, also, each lord who was of any 
consideration assembled his vassals in a parliament, in order 
to treat with them concerning matters which required their 
consent or their concurrence. In short, there existed a collec- 
tion of political, judicial and military means, with which at- 
tempts were made to organize the feudal system, converting 


the relations between the possessors of fiefs into rights and 
institutions. 

But these rights and these institutions had no reality, no 
guarantee. 

If one is asked what is meant by a guarantee, a political 
guarantee, one is led to perceive that its fundamental character 
is the constant presence, in the midst of the society, of a will, 
of a power disposed and in a condition to impose a law upon 
particular wills and powers, to make them observe the common 
rule and respect the general right. 

There are only two systems of political guarantees possible: 
it is either necessary there should be a particular will and 
power so superior to all others that none should be able to 
resist it, and that all should be compelled to submit to it as 
soon as it interferes; or else that there should be a public will 
and power, which is the result of agreement, of the develop- 
ment of particular wills, and which, once gone forth from 
them, is in a condition to impose itself upon, and to make 
itself respected equally by all. 

Such are the two possible systems of political guarantees: 
the despotism of one or of a body, or free government. When 
we pass systems in review, we find that all of them come under 
one or other of these heads. 

Well, neither one nor the other existed, nor could exist, 
under the feudal system. 

No doubt the possessors of the fiefs were not all equal 
among themselves; there were many of superior power, many 
powerful enough to oppress the weaker. But there was no 
one, beginning from the first of the suzerains, the king, who 
was in condition to impose law upon all the others and make 
himself obeyed. Observe that all the permanent means of 
power and action were wanting: there were no permanent 
troops, no permanent taxes, no permanent tribunals. The 
social powers and institutions had, after a manner, to recom- 
mence and create themselves anew every time they were re- 
quired. A tribunal was obliged to be constructed for every 
process, an army whenever there was a war to be made, a 
revenue whenever money was wanted; everything was occa- 
sional, accidental and special; there was no means of central, 
permanent and independent government. It is plain that, in 
such a system, no individual was in a condition to impose his 
sie poe others, or to cause the general rights to be respected 

y all. 

On the other hand, resistance was as easy as repression 
was difficult. Shut up in his castle, having to do only with 
a small number of enemies, easily finding among vassals of 
his own condition the means of coalition, and of assistance, 
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eH of the fief defended himself with the greatest 
acility. 

Thus, then, we see that the first system of guarantees, the 
system which places them in the intervention of the strongest, 
was not possible under feudalism. 

The other system, that of a free government, a public power, 
was equally impracticable; it could never have arisen in the 
bosom of feudalism. The reason is sufficiently simple. 
When we speak, in the present day, of a public power, of that 
which we call the rights of sovereignty, the right of giving 
laws, taxing and punishing, we all think that those rights 
belong to no one, that no one has, on his own account, a right 
to punish others, and to impose upon them a charge, a law. 
Those are rights which belong only to society in the mass, 
rights which are exercised in its name, which it holds not of 
itself, but receives from the Highest. Thus, when an indi- 
vidual comes before the powers invested with these rights, 
the sentiment which, perhaps without his consciousness, 
reigns in him is, that he is in the presence of a public and 
legitimate power, which possesses a mission for commanding 
him, and he is submissive beforehand and internally. But it 
was wholly otherwise under feudalism. The possessor of the 
fief, in his domain, was invested with all the rights of sov- 
ereignty over those who inhabited it; they were inherent to 
the domain, and a part of his private property. What are 
at present public rights were then private rights; what is 
now public power was then private power. When the pas- 
sessor of a fief, after having exercised sovereignty in his own 
name, as a proprietor over all the population amid which he 
lived, presented himself at an assembly, a parliament held be- 
fore his suzerain, a parliament not very numerous, and com- 
posed in general of men who were his equals, or nearly so, 
he did not bring with him, nor did he carry away the idea of 
a public power. This idea was in contradiction to all his 
existence, to all that he had been in the habit of doing in the 
interior of his own domains. He saw there only men who 
were invested with the same rights as himself, who were in 
the same situation, and, like him, acted in the name of their 
personal will. Nothing in the most elevated department of the 
government, in what we call public institutions, conveyed to 
him, or forced him to recognize this character of superiority 
and generality, which is inherent to the idea that we form 
to ourselves of public powers. And if he was dissatisfied with 
the decision, he refused to agree with it, or appealed to force 
for resistance. 

Under the feudal system, force was the true and habitual 
guarantee of right, if, indeed, we may call force a guarantee. 
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All rights had perpetual recourse to force to make themselves 
recognized or obeyed. No institution succeeded in doing this; 
and this was so generally felt that institutions were rarely 
appealed to. If the seignorial courts and parliaments of vassals 
had been capable of influence, we should have met with them 
in history more frequently than we do, and found them exert- 
ing more activity; their rarity proves their invalidity. 

At this we must not be astonished ; there is a reason for it, 
ey oo and deeply seated than those which I have de- 
scribed. 

Of all systems of government and political guarantee, the fed- 
erative system is certainly the most difficult to establish and to 
render prevalent ; a system which consists in leaving in each 
locality and each particular society all that portion of the govern- 
ment which can remain there, and in taking from it only that 
portion which is indispensable to the maintenance of the general 
society, and carrying this to the center of that society, there to 
constitute of it a central government. The federative system, 
logically the most simple, is, in fact, the most complex. In 
order to reconcile the degree of local independence and liberty 
which it allows to remain, with the degree of general order and 
submission which it demands and supposes in certain cases, a 
very advanced degree of civilization is evidently requisite ; it is 
necessary that the will of man, that individual liberty, should 
concur in the establishment and maintenance of this system, 
much more than in that of any other, for its means of coercion 
are far less than those of any other. 

The federative system, then, is that which evidently requires 
the greatest development of reason, morality and civilization in 
the society to which it is applied. Well, this, nevertheless, was 
the system which feudalism endeavored to establish ; the idea of 
genaral feudalism, in fact, was that of a federation. It reposed 
upon the same principles on which are founded, in our day, the 
federation of the United States of America, for example. It 
aimed at leaving in the hands of each lord all that portion of gov- 
ernment and sovereignty which could remain there, and to carry 
to the suzerain, or to the general assembly of barons, only the 
least possible portion of power, and that only in cases of absolute 
necessity. You perceive the impossibility of establishing such 
a system amid ignorance, amid brutal passions—in short, in a 
normal state so imperfect as that of man under feudalism. The 
very nature of government was contradictory to the ideas and 
manners of the very men to whom it was attempted to be applied. 
Who can be astonished at the ill success of these endeavors at 
organization? 

We have considered feudal society, first in its most simple and 
fundamental element, then in its entirety. We have examined, 
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under these two points of view, that which it necessarily did, that 
which naturally flowed from it, as to its influence upon the 
course of civilization. I conceive that we have arrived at this 
double result: 

First, federalism has exerted a great, and, on the whole, a 
salutary influence upon the internal development of the indi- 
vidual ; it has awakened in men’s minds ideas, energetic senti- 
ments, moral requirements, fine developments of character and 
passion. 

Secondly, under the social point of view, it was unable to es- 
tablish either legal order or political guarantees ; it was indis- 
pensable to the revival in Europe of society, which had been so 
entirely dissolved by barbarism that it was incapable of a more 
regular and more extended form ; but the feudal form, radically 
bad in itself, could neither regulate nor extend itself. The only 
political right which the feudal system caused to assert itself in 
European society was the right of resistance—I do not say legal 
resistance, that could not have place in a society so little ad- 
vanced. The progress of society consists precisely in substitut- 
ing, on the one hand, public powers for particular wills ; on the 
other, legal, for individual resistance. In this consists the grand 
aim, the principal perfection of the social order ; much latitude 
is left to personal liberty ; then, when that liberty fails, when it 
becomes necessary to demand from it an account of itself, appeal 
is made to public reason alone, to determine the process insti- 
tuted against the liberty of the individual. Such is the system 
of legal order and of legal resistance. You perceive, without 
difficulty, that under feudalism there existed nothing of this sort. 
The right of resistance which the feudal system maintained and 
practised was the right of personal resistance—a terrible, un- 
social right, since it appeals to force and to war, which is the de- 
struction of society itself ; a right which, nevertheless, should 
never be abolished from the heart of man, for its abolition is the 
acceptation of servitude. The sentiment of the right or resist- 
ance had perished in the disgrace of Roman society, and could 
not rise anew from its wreck ; it could not come more naturally, 
in my opinion, from the principle of the Christian society. To 
feudalism we are indebted for its re-introduction into the man- 
ners of Europe. It is the boast of civilization to render it always 
useless and inactive ; it the boast of the feudal system to have 
constantly professed and defended it. 

Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of an examina- 
tion of feudal society, considered in itself, in its general ele- 
ments, and independently of historical development. If we 
pass on to facts, to history, we shall see that has happened which 
might have been looked for; that the feudal system has done 
what it was fitted to do; that its destiny has been in conformity 
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with its nature. Events may be adduced in proof of all the 
conjectures and inferences which I have drawn from the very 
nature of this system. 

Cast a glance upon the general history of feudalism between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries ; it is impossible to mistake 
the great and salutary influence exerted by it upon the develop- 
ment of sentiments, characters, and ideas. We cannot look into 
the history of this period without meeting with a crowd of noble 
sentiments, great actions, fine displays of humanity, born evi- 
dently in the bosom of feudal manners. Chivalry, it is true, does 
not resemble feudalism—nevertheless, it is its daughter : from 
feudalism issued this ideal of elevated, generous, loyal senti- 
ments. It says much in favor of its parentage. 

Turn your eyes to another quarter : the first bursts of Euro- 
pean imagination, the first attempts of poetry and of literature, 
the first intellectual pleasures tasted by Europe on its quitting 
barbarism—under the shelter, under the wings, of feudalism, 
in the interior of the feudal castles all these were born. This 
kind of development of humanity requires a movement in the 
soul, in life, leisure, a thousand conditions which are not to be 
met with in the laborious, melancholy, coarse, hard existence of 
the common people. In France, in England, in Germany, 
it is with the feudal times that the first literary recollections, the 
first intellectual enjoyments of Europe connect themselves. 

On the other, if we consult history upon the social influence 
of feudalism, its answers will always be in harmony with our 
conjectures ; it will reply that the feudal system has been as 
much opposed to the establishment of general order as to the 
extension of general liberty. Under whatever point of view 
you consider the progress of society, you find the feudal system 
acting as an obstacle. Therefore, from the earliest existence of 
feudalism, the two forces which have been the grand motive 
powers of the development of order and liberty—on one hand 
the monarchical power, the popular power on the other ; roy- 
alty, and the people—have attacked and struggled against it un- 
ceasingly. Some attempts have, at different times, been made 
to regulate it, and construct out of it a state somewhat legal and 
general ;: in England, such attempts were made by William the 
Conqueror and his sons ; in France, by St. Louis ; in Germany, 
by many of the emperors. All attempts, all efforts have failed. 
The very nature of feudal society was repugnant to order and 
legality. In modern ages, some men of intellect have attempted 
to re-establish feudalism as a social system ; they have desired 
to discover therein a legal, regulated, and progressive state ; 
they have made of it an age of gold. But ask them to assign the 
age of gold to some particular place or time, and they can do no 
such thing : it is an Utopia without a date, a drama for which 
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we find, in past times, neither theater nor actors. The cause of 
this error is easy to discover, and it equally explains the mistake 
of those who cannot pronounce the name of feudalism without 
cursing it. Neither one party nor the other has taken the pains 
to consider the double aspect under which feudalism presents it- 
self ; to distinguish, on the one hand, its influence upon the in- 
dividual development of man, upon sentiments, characters and 
passions, and, on the other, its influence upon the social state. 
The one party has not been able to persuade itself that a social 
system, in which so many beautiful sentiments, so many virtues 
are found—in which they behold the birth of all literatures, and 
in which manners assume a certain elevation and nobility—can 
have been so bad and fatal as it is pretended. The other party 
has only seen the wrong done by feudalism to the mass of the 
population, the obstacles opposed by it to the establishment of 
order and liberty; and this party has not been able to believe that 
fine characters, great virtues, and any progress, can have resulted 
from it. Both have mistaken the double element of civilization ; 
they have not understood that it consists of two developments, 
of which the one may, in time, produce itself independently of 
the other ; although, after the course of centuries, and by means 
of a long series of circumstances, they must reciprocally call 
forth and lead to each other. 

For the rest, that which feudalism was in theory it was in fact ; 
that to which theory pointed as likely to result from it, has re- 
sulted from it. Individuality and energy of personal existence, 
such was the predominating trait among the conquerors of the 
Roman world ; the development of individuality necessarily 
resulted, before all things, from the social system which was 
founded by and for themselves. That which man himself 
brings to a social system, at the moment of his entrance, his in- 
ternal and moral qualities, powerfully influence the situation in 
which he establishes himself. The situation, in turn, reacts upon 
these qualities, and strengthens and develops them. The indi- 
vidual predominated in the German society ; it was for the bene- 
fit of the development of the individual that feudal society, the 
daughter of German society, exerted its influence. We shall 
again find the same fact in the different elements of civilization ; 
they have remained faithful to their principle; they have ad- 
vanced and urged on the world in the direction which they first 
entered. In our next lecture the history of the church and its 
influence, from the fifth to the twelfth century, upon European 
civilization, will furnish us with another and a striking illustra- 
tion of this fact. 


FIFTH LECTURE. 


E have examined the nature and influence of the feudal 
system ; it is with the Christian church, from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, that we are now to occupy 

ourselves : I say, with the church ; and I have already laid this 
emphasis, because it is not with Christianity properly speaking, 
with Christianity as a religious system, but with the church as 
an ecclesiastical society, with the Christian clergy, that 1 propose 
to engage your attention. 

In the fifth century this society was almost completely organ- 
ized ; not that it has not since then undergone many and impor- 
tant changes ; but we may say that at that time, the church, con- 
sidered as a corporation, as a government of Christian people, 
had attained a complete and independent existence. 

One glance is enough to show us an immense difference be- 
tween the state of the church and that of the other elements of 
European civilization in the fifth century. I have mentioned, 
as the fundamental elements of our civilization, the municipal 
and feudal systems, royalty, and the church. The municipal 
system, in the fifth century, was no more than the wreck of the 
Roman Empire, a shadow without life or determinate form. 
The feudal system had not yet issued from the chaos. Royalty 
existed only in name. All the civil elements of modern society 
were either in decay or infancy. The church alone was, at the 
same time, young and constituted ; it alone had acquired a defi- 
nite form, and preserved all the vigor of early age; it alone 
possessed, at once, movement and order, energy and regularity, 
that is to say, the two great means of influence. Is it not, let me 
ask you, by moral life, by internal movement, on the one hand, 
and by order and discipline on the other, that institutions take 
possession of society? The church, moreover, had mooted all 
the great questions which interest man ; it busied itself with all 
the problems of his nature, and with all the chances of his des- 
tiny. Thus its influence upon modern civilization has been very 
great, greater, perhaps, than even its most ardent adversaries, 
or its most zealous defenders have supposed. Occupied with 
rendering it services, or with combating it, they have regarded 
it only in a polemical point of view, and have therefore, I con- 
ceive, been unable either to judge it with equity, or to measure 
it in all its extent. 

70 
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The Christian church in the fifth century presents itself as an 
independent and constituted society, interposed between the 
masters of the world, the sovereigns, the possessors of the tem- 
poral power on the one hand, and the people on the other, serv- 
ing as a bond between them, and influencing all. 

In order completely to know and comprehend its action, we 
must therefore consider it under three aspects : first of all we 
must regard it in itself, make an estimate of what it was, of its 
internal constitution, of the principles which predominated in it, 
and of its nature ; we must then examine it in its relation to the 
temporal sovereignties, kings, lords, and others ; lastly, in its 
relations to the people. And when from this triple examination 
we shall have deduced a complete picture of the church, of its 
principles, its situation, and the influence which it necessarily 
exercised, we shall verify our assertions by an appeal to history ; 
we shall find out whether the facts and events, properly so called, 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, are in harmony with the 
results to which we have been led by the study of the nature of 
the church, and of its relations, both with the masters of the 
world and with the people. 

First of all, let us occupy ourselves with the church in itself, 
with its internal condition, and its nature. 

The first fact which strikes us, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is its very existence, the existence of a religious govern- 
ment, of a clergy, of an ecclesiastical corporation, of a priest- 
hood, of a religion in the sacerdotal state. 

With many enlightened men, these very words, a body of 
priesthood, a religious government, appear to determine the 
question. They think that a religion which ends in a body of 
priests, a legally constituted clergy, in short, a governed relig- 
ion, must be, taking all things together, more injurious than 
useful. In their opinion, religion is a purely individual relation 
of man to God ; and that whenever the relation loses this char- 
acter, whenever an external authority comes between the indi- 
vidual and the object of religious creeds—namely, God—religion 
is deteriorated, and society in danger. 

We cannot dispense with an examination of this question. In 
order to ascertain what has been the influence of the Christian 
church, we must know what ought to be, by the very nature of 
the institution, the influence of a church and of a clergy. In 
order to appreciate this influence, we must find out, first of all, 
whether religion is, in truth, purely individual ; whether it does 
not provoke and give birth to something more than merely a 
private relation between each man and God ; or whether it nec- 
essarily becomes a source of new relations between men, from 
which a religious society and a government of that society nec- 
essarily flow. 
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If we reduce religion to the religious sentiment properly so 
called, to that sentiment which is very real, though somewhat 
vague and uncertain as to its object, and which we can scarcely 
characterize otherwise than by naming it,—to this sentiment 
which addresses itself sometimes to external nature, sometimes 
to the innermost recesses of the soul, to-day to poetry, to-mor- 
row to the mysteries of the future, which, in a word, wanders 
everywhere, seeking everywhere to satisfy itself, and fixing itself 
nowhere,—if we reduce religion to this sentiment, it seems evi- 
dent to me that it should remain purely individual. Such a 
sentiment may provoke a momentary association between men ; 
it can, it even ought to take pleasure in sympathy, nourishing 
and strengthening itself thereby. But by reason of its fluctuat- 
ing and doubtful character it refuses to become the principle of 
a permanent and extensive association, to adapt itself to any sys- 
tem of precepts, practices, and forms; in short, to give birth to a 
religious society and government. 

But either I deceive myself strangely, or this religious senti- 
ment is not the complete expression of the religious nature of 
man. Religion, I conceive, is a different thing, and much more 
than this. 

In human nature and in human destiny there are problems of 
which the solution lies beyond this world, which are connected 
with a class of things foreign to the visible world, and which in- 
veterately torment the soul of man, who is fixedly intent upon 
solving them. The solution of these problems, creeds, dogmas, 
which contain that solution, or at least flatter themselves that 
they do, these constitute the first object and the first source of 
religion. 

Another path leads men to religion. To those among you 
who have prosecuted somewhat éxtended philosophical studies, 
it is, I conceive, sufficiently evident at present that morality ex- 
ists independently of religious ideas ; that the distinction of 
moral good and evil, the obligation to shun the evil, and to do 
the good, are laws, which, like the laws of logic, man discovers 
in his own nature, and which have their principle in himself, as 
they have their application in his actual life. But these facts be- 
ing decided, the independence of morality being admitted, a 
question arises in the human mind—Whence comes morality? 
To what does it lead? Is this obligation to do good, which sub- 
sists of itself, an isolated fact, without author and aim? Does it 
not conceal from, or rather does it not reveal to man a destiny 
which is beyond this world? This is a spontaneous and inevita- 
ble question, by which morality, in its turn, leads man to the 
door of religion, and discovers to him a sphere from which he 
had not borrowed morality. 

Thus, in the problems of our nature, upon one hand, and in 
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the necessity of discovering a sanction, origin, and aim for mo- 
rality, on the other, we find assured and fruitful sources of relig- 
ion, which thus presents itself under aspects very different from 
that of a mere instrument, as it has been described ; it presents 
itself as a collection—first, of doctrines called forth by problems 
which man discovers within himself ; and, of precepts which 
correspond to those doctrines, and give to natural morality a 
meaning and sanction; second, of promises which address them- 
selves to the hopes of humanity in the future. This is what truly 
constitutes religion ; this is what it is at bottom, and not a mere 
form of sensibility, a flight of the imagination, a species of poetry. 

Reduced in this manner to its true elements and to its essence, 
religion no longer appears as a purely individual fact, but as a 
powerful and fruitful principle of association. Consider it as a 
system of creeds and dogmas: truth belongs to no one; it is 
universal, absolute ; men must seek and profess it in common. 
Consider the precepts that associate themselves with doctrines : 
an obligatory law for one is such for all; it must be promul- 
gated, it must bring all men under its empire. It is the same 
with the promises made by religion in the name of its creeds and 
precepts : they must be spread abroad, and all men must be 
called to gather the fruits of them. From the essential elements 
of religion, then, you see that the religious society is born ; in- 
deed, it flows therefrom so infallibly that the word which ex- 
presses the most energetic social sentiment, the most imperious 
necessity of propagating ideas and extending a society, is the 
word proselytism, a word which applies above all to religious 
creeds, and, indeed, seems to be almost exclusively consecrated 
to them. 

The religious society being once born, when a certain number 
of men become united in common religious creeds, under the 
law of common religious precepts, and in common religious 
hopes, that society must havea government. There is no society 
which can survive a week, an hour, without a government. At 
the very instant in which the society forms itself, and even by 
the very fact of its formation, it calls a government, which pro- 
claims the common truth, the bond of the society, and promul- 
gates and supports the precepts which originate in that truth. 
The necessity for a power, for a government over the religious 
society, as over every other, is implied in the fact of the existence 
of that society. And not only is government necessary, but it 
naturally forms itself. I must not pause for any time to explain 
how government originates and establishes itself in society in 
general. I shall confine myself to saying that, when things fol- 
low their natural laws, when external force does not mix itself 
up with them, power always flies to the most capable, to the best, 
to those who will lead society toward its aim. Ina warlike ex- 
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pedition the bravest obtain the power. If research or skilful 
enterprise is the object of an association, the most capable will 
be at the head of it. In all things, when the world is left to its 
natural course, the natural inequality of men freely displays it- 
self, and each takes the place which he is capable of occupying. 
Well, as regards religion, men are no more equal in talents, 
faculties, and power than in the other cases ; such a one will be 
better able than any other to expound religious doctrines, and to 
cause them to be generally adopted ; some other bears about 
him more authority to induce the observance of religious pre- 
cepts ; a third will excel in sustaining and animating religious 
emotions and hopes in the souls of men. The same inequality 
of faculties and influence which gives rise to power in civil society 
originates it equally in religious society. Missionaries arise and 
declare themselves like generals. Thus, as on one hand re- 
ligious government necessarily flows from the nature of relig- 
ious society, so on the other it naturally develops itself therein by 
the mere effect of the human faculties and their unequal parti- 
tion. Therefore, from the moment at which religion is born in 
man, religious society develops itself ; and from the moment at 
which religious society appears it gives rise to its government. 

But now a fundamental objection arises : there is nothing in 
this case to ordain or impose ; nothing coercive. There is no 
room for government, since unlimited liberty is required to 
exist. 

It is, I conceive, a very rude and petty idea of government in 
general to suppose that it resides solely, or even principally, in 
the force which it exerts to make itself obeyed in its coercive ele- 
ment. 

I leave the religious point of view ; I take civil government. 
I pray you follow with me the simple course of facts. The so- 
ciety exists : there is something to be done, no matter what, in 
its interest and name; there is a law to make, a measure to take, 
a judgment to pronounce. Assuredly there is likewise a worthy 
manner of fulfilling these social wants; a good law to make, a 
good measure to take, a good judgment to pronounce. What- 
ever may be the matter in hand, whatever may be the interest in 
question, there is in every case a truth that must be known, a 
truth which must decide the conduct of the question. 

The first business of government is to seek this truth, to dis- 
cover what is just, reasonable, and adapted to society. When it 
has found it, it proclaims it. It becomes then necessary that it 
should impress it upon men’s minds; that the government 
should make itself approved of by those upon whom it acts, that 
it should persuade them of its reasonableness. Is there any- 
thing coercive in this? Assuredly not. Now, suppose that the 
truth which ought to decide concerning the affair, no matter 
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what, suppose I say, that this truth once discovered and pro- 
claimed, immediately all understandings are convinced, all wills 
determined, that all recognize the reasonableness of the govern- 
ment, and spontaneously obey it ; there is still no coercion, there 
is no room for the employment of force. Is it that the govern- 
ment did not exist? Is it that, in all this, there was no govern- 
ment? Evidently there was a government and it fulfilled its 
task. Coercion comes then only when the resistance of indi- 
vidual will occurs, when the idea, the proceeding which the gov- 
ernment has adopted, does not obtain the approbation and vol- 
untary submission of all. The government then employs force 
to make itself obeyed ; this is the necessary result of human im- 
perfection, an imperfection which resides at once in the govern- 
ing power and in the society. There will never be any way of 
completely avoiding it; civil governments will ever be com- 
pelled to have recourse, to a certain extent, to coercion. But 
governments are evidently not constituted by coercion : when- 
ever they can dispense with it they do, and to the great profit of 
all ; indeed, their highest perfection is to dispense with it, and to 
confine themselves to methods purely moral, to the action which 
they exert upon the understanding ; so that the more the gov- 
ernment dispenses with coercion, the more faithful it is to its 
true nature, the better it fulfills its mission. It is not thereby 
reduced in power or contracted, as is vulgarly supposed ; it acts 
only in another manner, and in a manner which is infinitely 
more general and powerful. Those governments which make 
the greatest use of coercion succeed not nearly so well as those 
which employ it scarcely at all. 

In addressing itself to the understanding, in determining the 
will, in acting by purely intellectual means, the government, in- 
stead of reducing, extends and elevates itself ; it is then that it 
accomplishes the most and the greatest things. On the contrary, 
when it is obliged incessantly to employ coercion, it contracts 
and lessens itself, and effects very little, and that little very ill. 

Thus the essence of government does not reside in coercion, in 
the employment of force ; but that which above all things con- 
stitutes it, is a system of means and powers, conceived with the 
design of arriving at the discovery of what is applicable to each 
occasion ; at the discovery of truth, which has a right to rule 
society, in order that afterward the minds of men may be brought 
to open themselves to it, and adopt it voluntarily and freely. 
The necessity for, and the actual existence of a government are 
thus perfectly conceivable, when there is no occasion for coer- 
cion, when even it is absolutely interdicted. 

Well, such is the government of the religious society. Un- 
doubtedly, coercion is interdicted to it ; undoubtedly, the em- 
ployment of force by it is illegitimate, whatever may be its aim, 
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for the single reason that its exclusive territory is the human con- 
science : but not less, therefore, does it subsist ; not the less 
has it to accomplish all the acts I have mentioned. It must dis- 
cover what are the religious doctrines which solve the problems 
of the human destiny ; or, if there exists already a general sys- 
tem of creeds whereby those problems are solved, it must dis- 
cover and exhibit the consequences of that system, as regards 
each particular case ; it must promulgate and maintain the pre- 
cepts which correspond to its doctrines ; it must preach and 
teach them, in order that, when the society wanders from them, 
it may bring back. There must be no coercion ; the duties of 
this government are, examining, preaching, and teaching re- 
ligious virtues ; and, at need, admonishing or censuring. Sup- 
press coercion as completely as you will, you will yet behold all 
the essential questions of the organization of a government arise 
and claim solutions. For example, the question whether a body 
of religious magistrates is necessary, or whether it is possible to 
trust to the religious inspiration of individuals (a question which 
is debated between the majority of religious societies and the 
Quakers), will always exist, it will always be necessary to discuss 
it. In like manner, the question, whether, when it has been 
agreed that a body of religious magistrates is necessary, we 
should prefer a system of equality, of religious ministers equal 
among themselves and deliberating in common, to an hierarchi- 
cal constitution, with various degrees of power; this question 
will never come to an end, because you deny all coercive power 
to ecclesiastical magistrates, whosoever they may be. Instead, 
then, of dissolving religious society in order that we may have 
the right of destroying religious government, we must rather 
recognize that the religious society forms itself naturally, that 
the religious government flows as naturally from the religious 
society, and that the problem to be solved is to ascertain under 
what conditions this government should exist, what are its foun- 
dations, principles, and conditions of legitimacy. This is the 
real investigation which is imposed by the necessary existence 
of a religious government as of all others. 

The conditions of legitimacy are the same for the government 
of a religious society as for that of any other ; they may be re- 
duced to two: the first, that the power should attach itself to 
and remain constantly in the hands of the best and most capable, 
as far, at least, as human imperfection will allow of its doing so ; 
that the truly superior people who exist dispersed among the 
society should be sought for there, brought to light, and called 
upon to unfold the social law, and to exercise power ; the second 
that the power legitimately constituted should respect the legit- 
imate liberties of those over whom it exercises itself. In these 
two conditions, a good system of forming and organizing power, 
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and a good system of guarantees of liberty, consists the worth of 
government in general, whether religious or civil; all govern- 
ments ought to be judged according to this criterion. 

Instead, then, of taunting the church, or the government of 
the Christian world, with its existence, we should find out how 
it was constituted, and whether its principles corresponded with 
the two essential conditions of all good government. Let us 
examine the church in this twofold view. 

As regards the formation and transmission of power in the 
church, there is a word which is often used in speaking of the 
Christian clergy, and which I wish to discard; it is the word 
caste. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates has often been 
called a caste. Look around the world; take any country in 
which castes have been produced, in India or Egypt ; you will see 
everywhere that the caste is essentially hereditary; it is the 
transmission of the same position and the same power from 
father to son. Wherever there is no inheritance there is no 
caste, there is a corporation; the spirit of a corporation has its 
inconveniences, but it is very different from the spirit of the 
caste. The word caste cannot be applied to the Christian 
church. The celibacy of the priests prevents the Christian 
church from ever becoming a caste. 

You already see, to a certain extent, the consequences of this 
difference. To the system of caste, to the fact of inheritance, 
monopoly is inevitably attached. This results from the very 
definition of the word caste. When the same functions and the 
same powers become hereditary in the same families, it is evident 
that privilege must have been attached to them, and that no one 
could have acquired them independently of his origin. In fact, 
this was what happened; wherever the religious government 
fell into the hands of a caste it became a matter of privilege; no 
one entered into it but those who belonged to the families of the 
caste. Nothing resembling this is met with in the Christian 
church; and not only is there no resemblance found, but the 
church has continually maintained the principle of the equal 
admissibility of all men to all her duties and dignities, whatever 
may have been their origin. The ecclesiastical career, particu- 
larly from the fifth to the twelfth century, was open to all. The 
church recruited herself from all ranks, alike from the inferior, 
as well as the superior; more often, indeed, from the inferior. 
Around her all was disposed of under the system of privilege; 
she alone maintained the principle of equality and competition; 
she alone called all who were possessed of legitimate superiority 
to the possession of power. This was the first great consequence 
which naturally resulted from her being a body, and not a 
caste. 

Again, there is an inherent spirit in castes, the spirit of immo- 
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bility. This assertion needs no proof. Open any history and you 
will see the spirit of immobility imprinted upon all societies, 
whether political or religious, where the system of castes domin- 
ated. The fear of progress, it is true, was introduced at a certain 
epoch, and up to a certain point, in the Christian church. But 
we cannot say that it has dominated there; we cannot say that 
the Christian church has remained immovable and stationary; 
for many long ages she has been in movement and progress; 
sometimes provoked by the attacks of an external opposition, 
sometimes impelled from within, by desires of reform and inter- 
nal development. Upon the whole it is a society which has con- 
tinually changed and marched onward, and which has a varied 
and progressive history. There can be no doubt that the equal 
admission of all men to the ecclesiastical functions, that the con- 
tinued recruiting of the church according to principles of equal- 
ity, has powerfully contributed to maintain, and incessantly 
reanimate within it, its life and movement, to prevent the triumph 
of the spirit of immobility. 

How could the church, who thus admitted all men to power, 
assure herself of their right to it? How could she discover and 
bring to light, from the heart of society, the legitimate superior- 
ities which were to share the government? 

Two principles were in vigor in the church: First, the election 
of the inferior by the superior—the choice, the nomination; 
second, the election of the superior by the subordinates—that 
is, an election properly so called, what we understand as such 
in the present day. 

The ordination of priests, for instance, the power of making a 
man a priest, belonged to the superior alone. The choice was 
exercised by the superior over the inferior. So, in the collation 
of certain ecclesiastical benefices, among others, benefices 
attached to the feudal concessigns, it was the superior—king, 
pope, or lord—who nominated the incumbent; in other cases, 
the principle of election, properly so called, was in force. The 
bishops had long been, and at the epoch which occupies us were 
still very often, elected by the body of the clergy. Sometimes 
even the congregations interfered. In the interior of monas- 
teries, the abbot was elected by the monks. At Rome, the popes 
were elected by the college of cardinals, and at one time even the 
whole of the Roman clergy took part in the election. You thus 
see the two principles—the choice of the inferior by the superior, 
and the election of the superior by the subordinate—acknowl- 
edged and acted upon in the church, especially at the epoch 
under consideration. It was by one or other of these means 
that she nominated the men called upon to exercise a portion 
of the ecclesiastical power. 

Not only were these two principles co-existent, but being 
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essentially different there was a struggle between them. After 
many centuries and many vicissitudes the nomination of the 
inferior by the superior gained the mastery in the Christian 
church; but as a general thing, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, it was the other principle, the choice of the superior 
by the subordinate, which still prevailed. And do not be sur- 
prised at the co-existence of two principles so dissimilar. Re- 
gard society in general, the natural course of the world, the 
manner in which power is transmitted in it, you will see that this 
transmission is brought into force sometimes according to one 
of these principles and sometimes according to the other. The 
church did not originate them; she found them in the provi- 
dential government of human things, and thence she borrowed 
them. There is truth and utility in each of them; their combin- 
ation will often be the best means of discovering the legitimate 
power. It is a great misfortune, in my opinion, that one of these 
two, the choice of the inferior by the superior, should have 
gained the mastery in the church; the second, however, has 
never entirely prevailed; and under various names, with more 
or less success, it has been reproduced in all epochs, so as at all 
events to enter protest and interrupt prescription. 

The Christian church derived, at the epoch which occupies 
us, immense strength from its respect for equality and legitimate 
superiorities. It was the most popular society, the most access- 
ible and open to all kinds of talent, to all the noble ambitions of 
human nature. Thence arose its power, much more than from 
its riches, or from the illegitimate means which it has too often 
employed. 

As regards the second condition of a good government, re- 
spect for liberty, there was much to wish for in the church. 

Two evil principles met in it; the one avowed, and, as it were, 
incorporated in the doctrines of the church; the other intro- 
duced into it by human weakness, and not as a legitimate conse- 
quence of doctrine. 

The first was the denial of the right of individual reason, the 
pretension to transmit creeds down through the whole religious 
society, without any one having the right to judge for himself. 
It was easier to lay down this principle than to make it actually 
prevail. A conviction does not enter into the human intellect 
unless the intellect admits it; it must make itself acceptable. In 
whatever form it presents itself, and whatever name it evokes, 
reason weighs it; and if the creed prevail, it is from being 
accepted by reason. Thus, under whatever form they may be 
concealed, the action of the individual reason is always exerted 
upon the ideas which are sought to be imposed upon it. It is 
very true that reason may be altered; it may to a certain extent 
abdicate and mutilate itself; it may be induced to make an ill 
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use of its faculties, or not to put in force all the use of them to 
which it has a right; such, indeed, has been the consequence 
of the ill principle admitted by the church; but as regards the 
pure and complete influence of this principle, it never has been, 
and never can be, put into full force. 

The second evil principle is, the right of constraint which the 
church arrogates to herselfi—a right contrary to the very nature 
of religious society, to the very origin of the church, and her 
primitive maxims—a right which has been disputed by many 
of the most illustrious fathers, St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, St. 
Martin, but which has, notwithstanding, prevailed,and become a 
dominant fact. The pretension of forcing to believe, if two such 
words can stand in juxtaposition, or of physically punishing 
belief, the persecution of heresy, contempt for the legitimate 
liberty of human thought, this is an error which was introduced 
into i church even before the fifth century; and dearly has it 
cost her. ‘ 

If, then, we consider the church in relation to the liberty of 
her members, we perceive that her principles in this respect 
were less legitimate and less salutary than those which presided 
at the formation of the ecclesiastical power. It must not be 
supposed, however, that an evil principle radically vitiates an 
institution, nor even that it is the cause of all the evil which it 
carries in its breast. Nothing more falsifies history than logic: 
when the human mind rests upon an idea, it draws from it every 
possible consequence, makes it produce all the effect it is capable 
of producing, and then pictures it in history with the whole 
retinue. But things do not happen in this way; events are not 
so prompt in their deductions as the human mind. There is in 
all things a mixture of good and evil so profound and invincible 
that wherever you penetrate, when you descend into the most 
hidden elements of society or the soul, you find there these two 
orders of existent facts developing themselves side by side, com- 
bating without exterminating one another. Human nature never 
goes to the extremity either of evil or good; it passes incessantly 
from one to the other, erecting itself at the moment when it 
seems most likely to fall, and weakening at the moment when 
its walk seems firmest. We shall find here that character of 
discordance, variety and strife, which I have remarked as being 
the fundamental characteristic of European civilization. There 
is still another general fact which characterizes the government 
of the church, and of which it is necessary to take notice. 

At the present day, when the idea of government presents 
itself to us, whatever it may be, we know that there is no preten- 
sion of governing other than the external actions of man—the 
civil relations of men among themselves; governments profess 
to apply themselves to nothing more. With regard to human 
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thought, human conscience, and morality, properly so called, 
with regard to individual opinions and private manners, they 
do not interfere ; these fall within the domain of liberty. 

The Christian church did or wished to do directly the con- 
trary ; she undertook to govern the liberty, private manners and 
opinions of individuals. She did not make a code like ours, to 
define only actions at once morally culpable and socially danger- 
ous, and only punishing them in proportion as they bore this 
twofold character. She made a catalogue of all actions morally 
culpable, and under the name of sins she punished all with the 
intention of repressing all; in a word, the government of the 
church did not address itself, like modern governments, to the 
external man, to the purely civil relations of men among them- 
selves; it addressed itself to the internal man, to the thought and 
conscience, that is to say, to all that is most private to him, most 
free and rebellious against constraint. The church then from 
the very nature of her enterprise, together with the nature of 
some of the principles upon which she founded her government, 
was in danger of becoming tyrannical and of employing illegiti- 
mate force. But at the same time the force encountered a resist- 
ance which it could not vanquish. However little movement 
and space are left them, human thought and liberty energetically 
react against all attempts to subdue them, and at every moment 
compel the very despotism which they endure to abdicate. Thus 
it happened in the bosom of the Christian church. You have 
seen the proscription of heresy, the condemnation of the right 
of inquiry, the contempt for individual reason, and the principle 
of the imperative transmission of doctrines upon authority. 
Well, show one society in which individual reason has been more 
boldly developed than in the church! What are sects and 
heresies, if they are not the fruit of individual opinions? Sects 
and heresies, all the party of opposition in the church, are the in- 
contestable proof of the moral life and activity which reigned in 
it ; a life tempestuous and painful, overspread with perils, errors, 
crimes, but noble and powerful, and one that has given rise to the 
finest developments of mind and intellect. Leave the oppo- 
sition, look into the ecclesiastical government itself; you will 
find it constituted and acting in a manner very different from 
what some of its principles seem to indicate. It denied the right 
of inquiry, and wished to deprive individual reason of its liberty; 
and yet it is to reason that it incessantly appeals, and liberty is 
its dominant fact. What are its institutions and means of action? 
Provincial councils, national councils, general councils, a con- 
tinual correspondence, the incessant publication of letters, 
admonitions, and writings. Never did a government pro- 
ceed to such an extent by discussion and common deliberation. 
We might suppose ourselves in the heart of the Greek 
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schools of philosophy; and yet it was no mere discussion or 
seeking for truth that was at issue; it involved questions of 
authority, of adopting measures, of promulgating decrees; in 
fine, of a government. But such in the very heart of this gov- 
ernment was the energy of intellectual life, that it became the 
dominant and universal fact, to which all others gave way; and 
ae shone forth on all sides was the exercise of reason and 
iberty. 

I am far from inferring that these bad principles which I have 
attempted to set forth, and which, in my opinion, existed in the 
system of the church, remained in it without effect. At the epoch 
which now occupies us, they already bore but too bitter fruit, 
and were destined at a later period to bear fruit still more bitter; 
but they have not accomplished all the evil of which they were 
capable, they have not stifled all the good which grew in the 
same soil. Such was the church, considered in itself, in its 
internal construction and nature. I now pass to its relations 
with the sovereigns, the masters of temporal power. This is the 
second point of view under which I promised to consider it. 

When the Empire fell—when, instead of the ancient Roman 
system, the government, in the midst of which the church 
had taken birth, with which she had arisen, and had habits in 
common and ancient ties, she found herself exposed to those 
barbarian kings and chiefs who wandered over the land or 
remained fixed in their castles, and to whom neither traditions, 
creeds nor sentiments could unite her; her danger was great, 
and as great was her terror. 

A single idea became dominant in the church; this was to take 
possession of the new-comers, to convert them. The relations 
between the church and the barbarians had, at first, scarcely 
any other aim. In influencing the barbarians it was necessary 
that their senses and their imagination should be appealed to. 
. We therefore find at this epoch a great augmentation in the 
number, pomp and variety of the ceremonies of worship. The 
chronicles prove that this was the chief means by which the 
church acted upon the barbarians; she converted them by 
splendid spectacles. When they were established and converted, 
and when there existed some ties between them and the church, 
she did not cease to run many dangers on their part. The 
brutality and recklessness of the barbarians were such that the 
new creeds and sentiments with which they were inspired exer- 
cised but little empire over them. Violence soon reassumed 
the upper hand, and the church, like the rest of society, 
was its victim. For her defence she proclaimed a principle for- 
merely laid down under the Empire, although more vaguely— 
this was the separation of the spiritual from the temporal power, 
and their reciprocal independence. It was by the aid of this 
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principle that the church lived freely in connection with the 
barbarians; she maintained that force could not act upon the 
system of creeds, hopes, and religious promises; that the spiritual 
world and the temporal world were entirely distinct. You may at 
once see the salutary consequences resulting from this principle. 
Independently of its temporal utility to the church, it had this 
inestimable effect of bringing about, on the foundation of right, 
the separation of powers, and of controlling them by means of 
each other. Moreover, in sustaining the independence of the 
intellectual world, as a general thing, in its whole extent, the 
church prepared the way for the independence of the in- 
dividual intellectual world—the independence of thought. 
The church said that the system of religious creeds could not 
fall under the yoke of force; and each individual was led to 
apply to his own case the language of the church. The prin- 
ciple of free inquiry, of liberty of individual thought, is exactly 
the same as that of the independence of general spiritual author- 
ity with regard to temporal power. 

Unhappily, it is easy to pass from the desire for liberty to the 
lust for domination. It thus happened within the bosom of the 
church; by the natural development of ambition and human 
pride, the church attempted to establish, not only the indepen- 
dence of spiritual power, but also its domination over temporal 
power. But it must not be supposed that this pretension had 
no other source than in the weaknesses of human nature; there 
were other more profound sources which it is of importance to 
know. 

When liberty reigns in the intellectual world, when thought 
and human conscience are not subjected to a power which dis- 
putes their right to debate and decide, or employs force against 
them; when there is no visible and constituted spiritual govern- 
ment, claiming and exercising the right to dictate opinions; 
then the idea of the domination of the spiritual over the temporal 
order is impossible. Nearly such is the present state of the world. 
But when there exists, as there did exist in the tenth century, a 
government of the spiritual order; when thought and conscience 
come under laws, institutions and powers which arrogate to 
themselves the right of commanding and constraining them; in 
a word, when spiritual power is constituted, when it actually 
takes possession of human reason and conscience in the name 
of right and force, it is natural that it should be led to assume 
the domination over the temporal order, that it should say: 
“ Now! I have right and infiuence over that which is most 
elevated and independent in man; over his thought, his internal 
will, and his conscience, and shall I not have right over his 
exterior, material and passing interests? I am the interpreter 
of justice and truth, and am I not allowed to regulate worldly 
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affairs according to justice and truth?” In very virtue of this 
reasoning, the spiritual order was sure to attempt the usurpation 
of the temporal order. And this was the more certain from the 
fact that the spiritual order embraced every development of 
human thought at that time; there was but one science, and that 
was theology; but one spiritual order, the theological; all other 
sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, even music, all was comprised in 
theology. 

The spiritual power, thus finding itself at the head of all the 
activity of human thought, naturally arrogated to itself the gov- 
ernment of the world. A second cause tended as powerfully to 
this end—the frightful state of the temporal order, the violence 
and iniquity which prevailed in the government of temporal 
‘societies. 

We, for many centuries, have spoken at our ease of the rights 
of temporal power; but at the epoch under consideration the 
temporal was mere force, ungovernable brigandage. The 
church, however imperfect her notions still were concerning 
morality and justice, was infinitely superior to such a temporal 
government as this; the cries of the people continually pressed 
her to take its place. When a pope, or the bishops, proclaimed 
that a prince had forfeited his rights, and that her subjects were 
absolved from their oath of fidelity, this intervention, without 
doubt subject to various abuses, was often, in particular cases, 
legitimate and salutary. In general, when liberty has failed 
mankind, it is religion that has had the charge of replacing it. 
In the tenth century the people were not in a state to defend 
themselves, and so make their rights available against civil 
violence: religion, in the name of Heaven, interfered. This is 
one of the causes which have most contributed to the victories 
of the theocratical principle. 

There is a third, which I think 1s too seldom remarked: the 
complexity of situation of the heads of the church, the variety 
of aspects under which they have presented themselves in so- 
ciety. On one hand they were prelates, members of the eccle- 
siastical order, and part of the spiritual power, and by this title 
independent ; on the other, they were vassals, and, as such, en- 
gaged in the bonds of civil feudalism. This is not all; besides 
being vassals they were subjects; some portion of the ancient 
relations between the Roman emperors, and the bishops, and 
the clergy, had now passed into those between the clergy and 
the barbarian sovereigns. By a series of causes, which it would 
be too tedious to develop, the bishops had been led to regard, 
up to a certain point, the barbarian sovereigns as the successors 
of the Roman emperors, and to attribute to them all their pre- 
rogatives. The chiefs of the clergy, then, had a three-fold 
character: an ecclesiastical character, and as such, an inde- 
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pendent one; a feudal character, one as such bound to certain 
duties, and holding by certain services ; and, lastly, the charac- 
ter of a simple subject, and as such bound to obey an absolute 
sovereign. Now mark the result. The temporal sovereigns, 
who were not less covetous and ambitious than the bishops, 
availed themselves of their rights as lords or sovereigns to en- 
croach upon the spiritual independence, and to seize upon the 
collation of benefices, the nomination of bishops, etc. The 
bishops, on their side, often intrenched themselves in their 
Spiritual independence in order to escape their obligations as 
vassals or subjects ; so that, on either hand, there was an almost 
inevitable tendency which led the sovereigns to destroy spirit- 
ual independence, and the heads of the church to make 
spiritual independence a means of universal domination. 

The result has been shown in facts of which no one is ig- 
norant: in the quarrels concerning investitures, and in the 
struggle between the priesthood and the empire. The various 
situations of the heads of the church, and the difficulty of recon- 
ciling them, were the real sources of the uncertainty and con- 
test of these pretensions. 

Lastly, the church had a third relation with the sovereigns, 
which was for her the least favorable and the most unfortunate 
of them ail. She laid claim to co-action, to the right of re- 
straining and punishing heresy ; but she had no means of doing 
this; she had not at her disposal a physical force; when she had 
condemned the heretic, she had no means of executing judgment 
upon him. What could she do? She invoked the aid of what 
was called the secular arm; she borrowed the force of civil 
power as a means of co-action. And she thereby placed her- 
self, in regard to civil power, in a situation of dependence and 
inferiority. A deplorable necessity to which she was reduced 
by the adoption of the evil principle of co-action-and persecu- 
tion. 

It remains for me to make you acquainted with the relations 
of the church with the people, what principles were prevalent in 
them, and what consequences have thence resulted to civiliza- 
tion in general. I shall afterward attempt to verify the induc- 
tions we have here drawn from the nature of its institutions and 
principles, by means of history, facts, and the vicissitudes of the 
destiny of the church from the fifth to the twelfth century. 


SIXTH LECTURE. 


E were unable, at our last meeting, to terminate the in- 
quiry into the state of the church from the fifth to the 
twelfth century. After having decided that it should 

be considered under three principal aspects, first, in itself alone, 
in its internal constitution, and in its nature as a distinct and in- 
dependent society; next, in its relations to the sovereign and 
the temporal power; and lastly, in its relations with the people, 
we have only accomplished the two first divisions of this task. 
It now remains for me to make you acquainted with the 
church in its relations with the people. I shall afterward en- 
deavor to draw from this threefold inquiry a general idea of the 
influence of the church upon European civilization from the 
fifth to the twelfth century. And lastly, we will verify our as- 
sertions by an examination of the facts, by the history of the 
church itself at that epoch. 

You will easily understand that, in speaking of the relations 
of the church with the people, I am forced to confine myself to 
very general terms. I cannot enter into a detail of the prac- 
tices of the church, or of the daily relations of the clergy with the 
faithful. It is the dominant principles and grand effects of the 
system and of the conduct of the church toward the Christian 
people, that I have to place before you. 

The characteristic fact, and, it must so be called, the radical 
vice of the relations of the church with the people, is the sepa- 
ration of the governing and the governed, the non-influence of 
the governed in their government, the independence of the 
Christian clergy with regard to the faithful. 

This evil must have been provoked by the state of man and 
of society, for we find it introduced into the Christian church at 
a very early period. The separation of the clergy and the 
Christian people was not entirely consummated at the epoch 
under consideration; there was, on certain occasions, in the 
election of bishops for instance, at least in some cases, a direct 
intervention of the Christian people in its government. But 
this intervention became by degrees more weak and of more 
rare occurrence; it was from the second century of our era that 
it begun visibly and rapidly to decline. The tendency to the 
isolation and independence of the clergy is, in a measure, the 
history of the church itself from its very cradle. From thence, 
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it cannot be denied, arose the greater portion of those abuses 
which, at this epoch, and still more at a later period, have cost 
so dear to the church. We must not, however, impute them 
solely to this, nor regard this tendency to isolation as peculiar 
to the Christian clergy. There is in the very nature of religious 
society a strong inclination to raise the governing far above the 
governed, to attribute to the former something distinct and di- 
vine. ‘[his is the effect of the very mission with which they are 
charged, and of the character under which they present them- 
selves to the eyes of people, and such an effect is more griev- 
ous in the religious society than in any other. What is it that 
is at stake with the governed? Their reason, their conscience, 
their future destiny—that is to say, all that is most near to them, 
most individual, and most free. We can conceive, to a certain 
point, that although great evil may result therefrom, a man 
may abandon to an external authority the direction of his mate- 
rial interests, and his temporal destiny. We can understand 
the philosopher, who, when they came to tell him that his house 
was on fire, answered, “Go and inform my wife; I do not 
meddle in the household affairs.” But, when it extends 
to the conscience, the thought and the internal existence, 
to the abdication of self-government, to the delivering one’s 
self to a foreign power, it is truly a moral suicide, a servi- 
tude a hundred-fold worse than that of the body, or than 
that of the soul. Such, however, was the evil which, with- 
out prevailing entirely, as I shall immediately show, gradu- 
ally usurped the Christian church in its relations with the 
faithful. You have already seen that, for the clergy them- 
selves, and in the very heart of the church, there was no 
guarantee for liberty. It was far worse beyond the church and 
among the laity. Among ecclesiastics, there was, at least, dis- 
cussion, deliberation and a display of individual faculties ; there 
the excitement of contest supplied, 1n some measure, the want 
of liberty. There was none of this between the clergy and the 
people. The laity took part in the government of the church 
as mere spectators. Thus we see springing up and prevailing 
at a very early period, the idea that theology and religious ques- 
tions and affairs are the privileged domain of the clergy; that 
the clergy alone have the right, not only of deciding, but of 
taking part therein at all; that in any case the laity can have no 
kind of right to interfere. At the period under consideration 
this theory was already in full power; centuries and terrible 
revolutions were necessary to conquer it, to bring back within 
the public domain religious questions and science. 

In the principle, then, as well as in fact, the legal separation 
of the clergy and the Christian people ‘was almost consum- 
mated before the twelfth century. 
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I would not have you suppose, however, that even at this 
epoch the Christian people were entirely without influence in its 
government. The legal intervention was wanting, but not in- 
fluence—that is almost impossible in any government, still more 
so in a government founded upon a belief common both to the 
governing and the governed. Wherever this community of 
ideas is developed, or wherever a similar intellectual move- 
ment prevails with the government and the people, there must 
necessarily exist a connection between them which no vice in 
the organization can entirely destroy. To explain myself clearly 
I will take an example near to us, and from the political order: 
at no epoch in the history of France has the French people had 
less legal influence on its government, by means of institutions, 
than in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under Louis 
XIV and Louis XV. 

No one is ignorant that at this period nearly all official and 
direct influence of the country in the exercise of authority had 
perished; yet there can be no doubt that the people and the 
country then exercised upon the government far more influence 
than in other times—in the times, for instance, when the states- 
general were so often convoked, when the parliament took so 
important a part in politics, and when the legal participation 
of the people in power was much greater. 

It is because there is a force which cannot be inclosed by 
laws, which, when need is, can dispense with institutions: it is 
the force of ideas, of the public mind and opinion. In France, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was a public 
opinion which was much more powerful than at any other 
epoch. Although deprived of the means of acting legally upon 
the government, it acted indirectly by the empire of ideas, which 
were common alike to the governing and the governed, and 
by the impossibility which the governing felt of taking no note 
of the opinion of the governed. A similar fact happened in the 
Christian church from the fifth to the twelfth century; the Chris- 
tian people, it is true, were deficient in legal action, but there 
was a great movement of mind in religious matters—this move- 
ment brought the laity and the ecclesiastics into conjunction, 
and by this means the people influenced the clergy. 

In all cases in the study of history it is necessary to hold as 
highly valuable, indirect influences; they are much more efh- 
cacious, and sometimes more salutary, than is generally sup- 
posed. It is natural that men should wish their actions to be 
prompt and evident, should desire the pleasure of participating 
in their success, power and triumph. This is not always pos- 
sible, not always even useful. There are times and situations 
in which indirect and unseen influences are alone desirable and 
practicable. I will take another example from the political 
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order. More than once, especially in 1641, the English parlia- 
ment, like many other assemblies in similar crisis, has claimed 
the right of nominating directly the chief officers of the crown, 
the ministers, councillors of state, etc.; it regarded this direct 
action in the government as an immense and valuable guaran- 
tee. It has sometimes exercised this prerogative, and always 
with bad success. The selections were ill concerted, and affairs 
ill governed. But how is it in England at the present day? 
Is it not the influence of parliament which decides the formation 
of the ministry, and the nomination of all the great officers of 
the crown? Certainly; but then it is an indirect and gen- 
eral influence, instead of a special intervention. The end 
at which England has long aimed is gained; but by differ- 
ent means; the first means which were tried had never acted 
beneficially. 

There is a reason for this, concerning which I ask your per- 
mission to detain you for a moment. Direct action supposes, 
in those to which it is confided, far more enlightenment, reason 
and prudence; as they are to attain the end at once, and with- 
out delay, it is necessary that they should be certain of not miss- 
ing that end. Indirect influences, on the contrary, are only 
exercised through obstacles, and after tests which restrain and 
rectify them; before prospering, they are condemned to un- 
dergo discussion, and to see themselves opposed and controlled; 
they triumph but slowly, and, in a measure, conditionally. For 
this reason, when minds are not sufficiently advanced and 
ripened to guarantee their direct action being taken with safety, 
indirect influences, although often insufficient, are still prefer- 
able. It was thus that the Christian people influenced their 
government, very incompletely, in much too limited an extent, 
I am convinced—but still they influenced it. 

There was also another cause of approximation between the 
church and the people; this was the dispersion, so to speak, of 
the Christian clergy among all social conditions. Almost 
everywhere, when a church has been constituted independently 
of the people whom it governed, the body of priests has been 
formed of men nearly in the same situation; not that great ine- 
qualities have not existed among them, but upon the whole the 
government has appertained to colleges of priests living in com- 
mon, and governing, from the depths of the temple, the people 
under their law. The Christian church was quite differently or- 
ganized. From the miserable habitation of the serf, at the foot 
of the feudal castle, to the king’s palace itself, everywhere there 
was a priest, a member of the clergy. The clergy was associated 
with all human conditions. This diversity in the situation of 
the Christian priests, this participation in all fortunes, has been 
a grand principle of union between the clergy and the laity, a 
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principle which has been wanting in most churches invested 
with power. The bishops and chiefs of the Christian clergy 
were, moreover, as you have seen, engaged in the feudal organ- 
ization, and were members, at one and the same time, of a civil 
and of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. Hence it was that the same 
interests, habits and manners, became common to both the civil 
and religious orders. There has been much complaint, and 
with good reason, of bishops who have gone to war, of 
priests who have led the life of laymen. Of a verity, it was a 
great abuse, but still an abuse far less grievous than was, else- 
where, the existence of those priests who never left the temple, 
and whose life was totally separated from that of the community. 
Bishops, in some way mixed up in civil discords, were far more 
serviceable than the priests who were total strangers to the 
population, to all its affairs and its manners. Under this con- 
nection there was established between the clergy and the Chris- 
tian people a parity of destiny and situation which, if it did not 
correct, at least lessened the evil of the separation between the 
governing and the governed. 

This separation being once admitted, and its limits deter- 
mined (the attainment of which object I have just attempted), 
let us investigate the manner in which the Christian church was 
governed, and in what way it acted upon the people under its 
command. On the one hand, how it tended to the develop- 
ment of man, and the internal progress of the individual; and 
on the other, how it tended to the amelioration of the social 
condition. 

As regards the development of the individual, I do not think, 
correctly speaking, that, at the epoch under consideration, the 
church troubled itself much in the matter; it endeavored to in- 
spire the powerful of the world with milder sentiments, and 
with more justice in their relations with the weak ; it maintained 
in the weak a moral life, together with sentiments and desires 
of a more elevated order than those to which their daily destiny 
condemned them. Still, for the development of the individual, 
properly so called, and for increasing the worth of man’s per- 
sonal nature, [ do not think that at this period the church did 
much, at all events not among the laity. What it did effect was 
confined to the ecclesiastical society; it concerned itself much 
with the development of the clergy, and the instruction of the 
priests; it had for them schools, and all the institutions which 
the deplorable state of society permitted. But they were ec- 
clesiastical schools destined only for the instruction of the 
clergy; beyond this, the church acted only indirectly and by 
very dilatory means upon the progress of ideas and manners. 
It doubtless provoked general activity of mind, by the career 
which it opened to all those whom it judged capable of serving 
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it; but this was all that it did at this period toward the intellec- 
tual development of the laity. 

It worked more, I believe, and that in a more efficacious man- 
ner, toward the amelioration of social society. There can be 
no doubt that it struggled resolutely against the great vices of 
the social state, against slavery, for instance. It has often been 
repeated, that the abolition of slavery among modern people 
is entirely due to Christians. That, I think, is saying too 
much ; slavery existed for a long period in the heart of Christian 
society without it being particularly astonished or irritated. A 
multitude of causes, and a great development in other ideas and 
principles of civilization were necessary for the abolition of this 
iniquity of all iniquities. It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
church exerted its influence to restrain it. We have an un- 
deniable proof of this. The greater part of the forms of en- 
franchisement, at various epochs, were based upon religious 
principles; it is in the name of religious ideas, upon hopes of 
the future, and upon the religious equality of mankind, that en- 
franchisement has almost always been pronounced. 

The church worked equally for the suppression of a crowd 
of barbarous customs, and for the amelioration of the criminal 
and civil legislation You know how monstrous and absurd 
this legislation then was, despite some principles of liberty in it; 
you also know what ridiculous proofs, such as judicial combat, 
and even the simple oaths of a few men, were considered as the 
only means of arriving at the truth. The church endeavored 
to substitute in their stead more rational and legitimate means. 
I have already spoken of the difference which may be observed 
between the laws of the Visigoths, issued chiefly from the coun- 
cils of Toledo, and other barbarous laws It is impossible to 
compare them without being struck by the immense superiority 
of the ideas of the church in matters of legislation, justice and in 
all that interests the search for truth and the destiny of man- 
kind. Doubtless many of these ideas were borrowed from the 
Roman legislation; but had not the church preserved and de- 
fended them, if it had not worked their propagation, they would, 
doubtless, have perished. For example, as regards the em- 
ployment of the oath in legal procedure, open the law of the 
Visigoths and you will see with what wisdom it is used: 

“ Let the judge, that he may understand the cause, first in- 
terrogate the witnesses, and afterward examine the writings, 
to the end that the truth may be discovered with more certainty, 
and that the oath may not be needlessly administered. The 
search for truth requires that the writings on either side be care- 
fully examined, and that the necessity for the oath, suspended 
over the heads of the parties, arrive unexpectedly. Let the 
oath be administered only in those cases when the judge can 
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discover no writings, proof, or other certain evidence of the 
truth.” (For. Jud. 1. ii. tit. i. 21.) 

In criminal matters the relation between the punishments and 
the offences is determined according to philosophical and moral 
notions, which are very just. One may there recognize 
the efforts of an enlightened legislator struggling against the 
violence and want of reflection of barbarous manners. The 
chapter, De cede et morte hominum, compared with laws corre- 
sponding thereto in other nations, is a very remarkable ex- 
ample. Elsewhere it is the damage done which seems to con- 
stitute the crime, and the punishment is sought in the material 
reparation of pecuniary composition. Here the crime is re- 
duced to its true, veritable and moral element, the intention. 
The various shades of criminality, absolutely involuntary hom- 
icide, homicide by inadvertency, provoked homicide, homicide 
with or without premeditation, are distinguished and defined 
nearly as correctly as in our codes, and the punishments vary in 
just proportion. The justice of the legislator went still further. 
Hc has attempted, if not to abolish, at least to lessen the diver- 
sity of legal value established among men by the laws of bar- 
barism. The only distinction which he kept up was that of the 
free man and the slave. As regards free men, the punishment 
varies neither according to the origin nor the rank of the de- 
ceased, but solely according to the various degrees of moral cul- 
pability of the murderer. With regard to slaves, although not 
daring to deprive the master of all right to life and death, he at 
least attempted to restrain it by subjecting it to a public and 
regular procedure. The text of the law deserves citation: 

“Tf no malefactor or accomplice in a crime should go unpun- 
ished, with how much more reason should we condemn those 
who have committed homicide lightly and maliciously! There- 
fore, as masters, in their pride, often put their slaves to death, 
without fault on their part, it is right that this license should be 
entirely extirpated, and we ordain that the present law be per- 
petually observed by all. No master or mistress can put to 
death without public trial any of their male or female slaves, 
nor any person dependent upon them. Ifa slave, or any other 
servant, shall commit any crime which will render him liable to 
capital punishment, his master, or accuser, shall immediately 
inform the judge, or the count, or the duke, of the place where 
the crime was committed. After an investigation into the 
affair, if the crime be proved, let the culprit undergo, either 
through the judge or his own master, the sentence of death 
which he merits: provided, however, that if the judge will not 
put the accused to death, he shall draw up a capital sentence 
against him in writing; and then it shall be in the power of the 
master either to kill him or spare his life. At the same time, 
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if the slave, by a fatal audacity, resisting his master, shall strike, 
or attempt to strike, him with a weapon or stone, and if the 
master, while defending himself, should kill the slave in his 
rage, the master shall not receive the punishment due to a 
homicide ; but it must be proved that this really was the fact, 
and that, by the testimony or oath of the slaves, male or female, 
who may have been present, and by the oath of the author of 
the deed himself. Whoever, in pure malice, whether with his 
own hand or by that of another, shall kill his slave without 
public judgment, shall be reckoned infamous and declared in- 
capable of bearing testimony, and shall pass the remainder of 
his life in exile or penitence, and his goods shall fall to his near- 
est heir to whom the law accords the inheritance.” (For. Jud. 1. 
vi. tit. v. 1. 12.) 

There is one fact in the institutions of the church which is 
generally not sufficiently remarked; it is the penitential system, a 
system somuch the more curious to study in the present day from 
its being, as regards the principles and applications of the penal 
law, exactly in accordance with the ideas of modern philosophy. 
If you study the nature of the punishments of the church, and 
the public penances which were its principal mode of chastise- 
ment, you will see that the chief object is to excite repentance 
in the soul of the culprit and moral terror in the beholders by 
the example. There was also another idea mixed with it, that 
of expiation. I know not, as a general thing, if it be possible 
to separate the idea of expiation from that of punishment, and 
whether there is not in all punishment, independently of the 
necessity of provoking repentance in the culprit and of de- 
terring those who might be tempted to become so, a secret and 
imperious want to expiate the wrong committed. But, leav- 
ing aside this question, it is evident that repentance and ex- 
ample are the ends proposed by the church in its whole peni- 
tential system. Is not this also the end of a truly philosophical 
legislation? Is it not in the name of these principles that the most 
enlightened jurists of this and the past century have advocated 
the reform of the European penal legislation? Open their 
works, those of Bentham, for instance, and you will be surprised 
by all the resemblances which you will meet with between the 
penal means therein proposed and those employed by the 
church. They certainly did not borrow them from her, nor 
could she have foreseen that one day her example would be in- 
voked to aid the plans of the least devout of philosophers. 
Lastly, she strove by all sorts of means to restrain violence and 
continual warfare in society. Every one knows what was the 
truce of God, and numerous measures of a similar kind, by which 
the church struggled against the employment of force and 
strove to introduce more order and gentleness into society. 
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These facts are so well known that it is needless for me to enter 
into details. Such are the principal points which I have to 
place before you concerning the relations between the church 
and the people. We have considered it under the three aspects 
which I first announced; and have gained an inward and out- 
ward knowledge of it, both in its internal constitution and its 
two-fold position. It now remains for us to deduct from our 
knowledge, by means of induction and conjecture, its general 
influence upon European civilization. This, if I mistake not, 
is a work almost completed, or at least far advanced; the simple 
announcement of the dominant facts and principles in the 
church show and explain its influence ; the results have, in some 
measure, already passed before your eyes with the causes. Ii, 
however, we attempt to recapitulate them, we shall, I think, be 
led to two general assertions. 

The first is, that the church must have exercised a very great 
influence upon the moral and intellectual orders in modern 
Europe, upon public ideas, sentiments and manners. 

The fact is evident; the moral and intellectual development 
of Europe has been essentially theological. Survey history 
from the fifth to the twelfth centuries; it is theology that pos- 
sessed and directed the human spirit ; all opinions are impressed 
by theology; philosophical, political and historical questions 
are all considered under a theological point of view. So all- 
powerful is the church in the intellectual order, that even the 
mathematical and physical sciences are held in submission to 
its doctrines. The theological spirit is, in a manner, the blood 
which ran in the veins of the European world, down to Bacon 
and Descartes. For the first time, Bacon in England and 
Descartes in France carried intelligence beyond the path of 
theology. . 

The same fact is evident in all branches of literature; theo- 
logical habits, sentiments and language are manifest at every 
step. 

Upon the whole, this influence has been salutary; not only 
has it sustained and fertilized the intellectual movement in 
Europe, but the system of doctrines and precepts, under the 
name of which it implanted the movement, was far superior to 
anything with which the ancient world was acquainted. There 
was at the same time movement and progress. 

The situation of the church, moreover, gave an extent and a 
variety to the development of the human mind in the modern 
world which it had not possessed previously. In the east, in- 
tellect is entirely religious; in Greek society, it is exclusively 
human; in the one, humanity, properly so called—that is, its 
actual nature and destiny, vanishes; in the other, it is man 
himself, his actual passions, sentiments and interests which oc- 
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cupy the whole stage. In the modern world, the religious 
spirit is mixed up with everything, but it excludes nothing. 
Modern intellect has at once the stamp of humanity and of 
divinity. Human sentiments and interests occupy an impor- 
tant place in our literature; and yet the religious character of 
man, that portion of his existence which links him to another 
world, appears in every step; so that the two great sources of 
man’s development—humanity and religion—have flowed at 
one time, and that abundantly; and despite all the evil and 
abuses with which it is mixed, despite many acts of tyranny, 
regarded in an intellectual point of view, the influence of the 
church has tended more to develop than compress, more to ex- 
tend than to confine. 

Under a political point of view, it is otherwise. There can 
be no doubt that in softening sentiments and manners, in crying 
down and exploding numerous barbarous customs, the church 
has powerfully contributed to the amelioration of the social 
state; but in the political order, properly so called, as regards the 
relations between the government and the subject, between 
power and liberty, I do not think that, upon the whole, her in- 
fluence has been beneficial. Under this relation, the church 
has always presented itself as the interpreter and defender of 
two systems, the theocratic or the Roman Imperial system— 
that is, of despotism, sometimes under a religious, and some- 
times under a civil form. Take all her institutions, and all her 
legislation ; take her canons and procedure; and you will always 
find, as the dominant principle, theocracy or the empire. If 
weak, the church sheltered herself under the absolute power of 
the emperors; if strong, she claimed the same absolutism on 
her own account in the name of her spiritual power. We must 
not confine ourselves to particular facts or special instances. 
The church has, doubtless, often invoked the rights of the 
people against the bad government of the sovereigns ; and often 
even approved of and provoked insurrection; has often main- 
tained, in the face of the sovereign, the rights and interests of 
the people. But when the question of political guarantees has 
arisen between power and liberty, when the question was of es- 
tablishing a system of permanent institutions, which might 
truly place liberty beyond the invasions of power, the church 
has generally ranged upon the side of despotism. 

One need not be much astonished at this, nor charge the 
clergy with too great a degree of human weakness, nor suppose 
it a vice peculiar to the Christian church. There is a more 
profound and powerful cause. What does a religion pretend 
to? It pretends to govern the human passions and the human 
will. All religion is a restraint, a power, a government. It 
comes in the name of divine law for the purpose of subduing 
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human nature. It is human liberty, then, with which it chiefly 
concerns itself; it is human liberty which resists it, and which 
it wishes to overcome. Such is the enterprise of religion, such 
its mission and its hope. 

It is true, that although human liberty is what religions con- 
cern themselves with, although they aspire to the reformation 
of the will of man, they have no moral means of acting upon 
him but through himself, by his own will. When they act by 
external means, by force, seduction, or any means, in fact, which 
are foreign to the free concurrence of man, when they treat 
him as they would water or wind, as a material power, they do 
not attain their end, they neither reach nor govern the human 
will. For religions to accomplish what they attempt, they must 
make themselves acceptable to liberty itself; it is needful that 
man should submit, but he must do so voluntarily and freely, and 
must preserve his liberty in the very heart of his submission. 
This is the double problem which religions are called upon to 
solve. 

This they have too often overlooked; they have considered 
liberty as an obstacle, not as a means; they have forgotten the 
nature of the force to which they address themselves, and have 
treated the human soul as they would a material force. It is in 
following this error that they have almost always been led to 
range themselves on the side of power and despotism against 
human liberty, regarding it only as an adversary, and taking 
more pains to subdue than to secure it. If religions had turned 
their means of action to good account, if they had not allowed 
themselves to be carried away by a natural but deceitful in- 
clination, they would have seen that it is necessary to guarantee 
liberty in order to regulate it morally ; that religion cannot, nor 
ought to act except by moral means ; they would have respected 
the will of man in applying themselves to govern it. This they 
have too often forgotten, and religious power has ended in itself 
suffering as much as liberty. 

I will go no further in the examination of the general con- 
sequence of the influence of the church upon European civili- 
ation. I have recapitulated them in this twofold result ; a great 
and salutary influence upon the social and moral order, an in- 
fluence rather unfortunate than beneficial on the political order, 
properly so called. We have now to verify our assertions by 
facts, to verify by history that which we have deduced from 
the mere nature and situation of the ecclesiastical society. Let 
us see what was the fate of the Christian church from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, and whether the principles which I have 
placed before you, and the results which I have attempted to 
draw from them, were really developed as I have ventured to 
describe. 
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You should be careful not to suppose that these principles 
and consequences have appeared at the same periods, and with 
the same distinctness that I have represented them. It is a 
great and too common an error, when considering the past at 
the distance of many centuries, to forget the moral chronology, 
to forget (singular obliviousness!) that history is essentially 
successive. Take the life of a man, of Cromwell, Gustavus 
Adolphus or Cardinal Richelieu. He enters upon his career, 
he moves and progresses ; he influences great events, and he in 
his turn is influenced by them; he arrives at the goal. We then 
know him, but it is in his whole; it is, as it were, such as he has 
issued after much labor from the workshop of Providence. But 
at starting he was not what he has thus become; he has never 
been complete and finished at any single period of his life; he 
has been formed progressively. Men are formed morally as 
physically ; they change daily ; their being modifies itself with- 
out ceasing; the Cromwell of 1650 was not the Cromwell of 1640. 
There is always a groundwork of individuality ; it is always the 
same man who perseveres; but how changed are his ideas, 
sentiments and will! What things has he lost and acquired! 
At whatever moment we look upon the life of man there is no 
time we it has been what we shall see it when its term is at- 
tained. 

It is here, however, that most historians have fallen into error ; 
because they have gained one complete idea of man they see 
him such throughout the whole course of his career. For them, 
it is the same Cromwell who enters parliament in 1628, and who 
dies thirty years afterward in the palace of Whitehall. And 
with regard to institutions and general influences, they inces- 
santly commit the same error. Let us guard against it. I 
have represented to you the principles of the church in their 
entirety, and the development of the consequences. But re- 
member that historically the picture is not correct ; all has been 
partial and successive, cast here and there over space and time. 
We must not expect to find this uniformity, this prompt and 
systematic connection, in the recital of facts. Here we shall see 
one principle springing up, there another; all will be incomplete, 
unequal and dispersed. We must come to modern times, to 
the end of the career, before we shall find the entire result. I 
shall now place before you the various states through which 
the church passed between the fifth and the twelfth century. We 
cannot collect an entire demonstration of the assertions which 
I have placed before you, but we shall see sufficient to enable us 
to presume they are legitimate. 

The first condition in which the church appears at the fifth 
century is the imperial state, the church of the Roman Empire. 
When the Roman Empire was on the decline the church 
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thought herself at the term of her career, and that her triumph 
was accomplished. It is true she had completely vanquished 
paganism. The last emperor who took the rank of sovereign 
pontiff, which was a pagan dignity, was the emperor Gratian, 
who died at the end of the fourth century. Gratian was called 
sovereign pontiff, like Augustus and Tiberius. The church 
likewise thought herself at the end of her struggle with the 
heretics, especially with the Arians, the chief heretics of the 
day. The Emperor Theodosius, toward the end of the fourth 
century, instituted against them a complete and severe legis- 
lation. The church then enjoyed the government and the 
victory over its two most formidable enemies. It was at this 
moment that she saw the Roman Empire fail her, and found her- 
self in the presence of other pagans and heretics, in the pres- 
ence of barbarians, Goths, Vandals, Burgundians and Franks. 
The fall was immense. You may easily conceive the lively at- 
tachment for the empire which must have been preserved in 
the bosom of the church. Thus we see her strongly adhering 
to what remained of it—to the municipal system and to ab- 
solute power. And when she had converted the barbarians, she 
attempted to resuscitate the empire; she addressed herself to 
the barbarous kings, conjured them to become Roman em- 
perors, to take all the rights belonging to them, and enter into 
the same relations with the church as that which she had main- 
tained with the Roman Empire, This was the work of the 
bishops between the fifth and sixth centuries, the general state 
of the church. 

This attempt could not be successful; there were no means 
of reforming the Roman society with barbarians, Like the 
civil world, the church herself fell into barbarism. This was 
its second state. When one compares the writings of the ec- 
clesiastical chroniclers of the eighth century with those of pre- 
ceding ages, the difference is immense. Every wreck of Ro- 
man civilization had disappeared, even the language; every- 
thing felt itself, as it were, cast into barbarism. On the one 
hand, barbarians entered the clerical order, and became priests 
and bishops; and, on the other hand, the bishops adopted a life of 
barbarism, and without quitting their bishoprics, placed them- 
selves at the head of bands, overrunning the country, pillaging, 
and making war, like the companions of Clovis. You will find 
in Gregory of Tours mention of several bishops, among others 
Salonus and Sagittarius, who thus passed their lives. 

Two important facts developed themselves in the bosom of 
this barbarous church. The first is the separation of the spirit- 
ual and temporal power. This principle took its rise at this 
epoch. Nothing could be more natural. The church not hav- 
ing succeeded in resuscitating the absolute power of the Roman 
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Empire, and sharing it herself, was forced to seek safety in in- 
dependence. It was necessary that she should defend herself 
on all sides, for she was continually threatened. Each bishop 
and priest saw his barbarous neighbors incessantly interfering 
in the affairs of the church, to usurp her riches, lands and 
power; her only means of defence was to say, “ The spiritual 
order is totally separate from the temporal; you have not the 
right to interfere in its affairs.’ This principle, above all 
others, became the defensive arm of the church against bar- 
barism. 

A second important fact belonged to this epoch, the devel- 
opment of the monastic order in the west. It is known that at 
the commencement of the sixth century, St. Benedict insti- 
tuted his order among the monks of the west, who were then 
trifling in number, but who have since prodigiously increased. 
The monks at this epoch were not members of the clergy ; they 
were still regarded as laymen. No doubt priests, or even 
bishops, were sought for among them; but it was only at 
the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury that the monks in general were considered as forming a 
part of the clergy, properly so called. We then find that 
priests and bishops became monks, believing that by so 
doing they made a fresh progress in religious life. Thus 
the monastic order in Europe took all at once a great de- 
velopment. The monks struck the fancy of the barbarians 
far more than the secular clergy. Their number was as im- 
posing as their singularity of life. The secular clergy, the 
bishop or simple priest, were common to the imagination of 
the barbarians, who were accustomed to see, maltreat and rob 
them. It was a much more serious affair to attack a monastery, 
where so many holy men were congregated in one holy place. 
The monasteries, during the barbaric epoch, were an asylum 
for the church, as the church was for the laity. Pious men 
there found a refuge, as in the east they sheltered themselves 
in the Thebaid, to escape a worldly life and the temptations of 
Constantinople. 

Such are the two great facts in the history of the church, 
which belong to the barbaric epoch; on one side the develop- 
ment of the principle of separation between the spiritual and 
temporal power; on the other, the development of the mon- 
astic system in the west. 

Toward the end of the barbaric epoch, there was a new at- 
tempt to resuscitate the Roman Empire made by Charlemagne. 
The church and the civil sovereign again contracted a close 
alliance. This was an epoch of great docility, and hence one 
of great progress for papacy. The attempt again failed, and 
the empire of Charlemagne fell; but the advantages which the 
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church had gained from his alliance still remained with her. 
Papacy found herself definitely at the head of Christianity. 

On the death of Charlemagne, chaos recommenced; the 
church again fell into it as well as civil society, and only left 
it to enter the frame of feudalism. This was its third state. 
By the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne, there hap- 
pened almost the same thing in the ecclesiastical order as in 
the civil order; all unity disappeared, all became local, partial, 
and individual. There then commenced in the situation of the 
clergy a struggle which it had never experienced before. This 
was the struggle between the sentiments and interests of the 
fief-holder and the sentiments and interests of the priest. The 
chiefs of the church were placed betwen these two positions, 
each tended to overcome the other; the ecclesiastical spirit was 
no longer so powerful or so universal; individual interest be- 
came more influential, and the desire for independence and the 
habits of a feudal life, loosened the ties of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. There was then made in the bosom of the church 
an attempt to remedy the effects of this relaxation. They 
sought in various quarters, by a system of federation, and by 
communal assemblies and deliberations, to organize national 
churches. It is at this epoch, and under the feudal system, 
that we find the greatest number of councils, convocations, and 
ecclesiastical assemblies, both provincial and national. It was 
in France, more especially, that this attempt at unity seemed 
followed with the greatest ardor. Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, may perhaps be considered as the representative of 
this idea. His constant care was to organize the French 
church; he sought and put in force all the means of corre- 
spondence and union which might bring back some unity into 
the feudal church. We find Hincmar maintaining on the one 
side the independence of the church with regard to its temporal 
power, and on the other its independence with regard to pa- 
pacy; it was he who, knowing that the pope wished to come 
into France, and threatened the bishops with excommunica- 
tion, said, Si excommunicaturus venerit, excommunicatus abibit. 
But this attempt to organize the feudal church succeeded no 
better than the attempt to organize the imperial church had 
done. There were no means of establishing unity in this 
church. Its dissolution was always increasing. Each bishop, 
prelate and abbot isolated himself more and more within his 
diocese or his monastery. The disorder increased from the 
same cause. This was the time of the greatest abuses of 
simony, of the entirely arbitrary disposition of ecclesiastical 
benefices, and of the greatest looseness of ‘manners among 
the priests. This disorder greatly shocked the people and the 
better portion of the clergy. We thence see at an early time, a 
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certain spririt of reform appear in the church, and the desire 
to seek some authority which could rally all these elements, 
and impose law upon them. Claude, bishop of Turin, and 
Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, originated in their dioceses 
some attempts of this nature, but they were not in a condition 
to accomplish such a work. There was within the whole 
church but one force adequate to it, and that was the court of 
Rome, the papacy. It was, therefore, not long ere it prevailed. 
The church passed during the course of the eleventh century 
into its fourth state, that of the theocratical or monastical 
church. The creator of this new form of church, in so far 
as a man can create, was Gregory VII. 

We are accustomed to represent to ourselves Gregory VII 
as a man who wished to render all things immovable, as an 
adversary to intellectual development and social progress, and 
as a man who strove to maintain the world in a stationary or 
retrograding system. Nothing can be so false. Gregory VII 
was a reformer upon the plan of despotism, as were Charle- 
magne and Peter the Great. He, in the ecclesiastical order, 
was almost what Charlemagne in France and Peter the Great 
in Russia were in the civil order. He wished to reform the 
church, and through the church to reform society, to intro- 
duce therein more morality, more justice, and more law—he 
wished to effect this through the holy see, and to its profit. 

At the same time that he strove to subject the civil world 
to the church, and the church to papacy, with an aim of re- 
form and progress, and not one of immobility or retrogression, 
an attempt of the same kind and a similar movement was pro- 
duced in the heart of monasteries. The desire for order, dis- 
cipline and moral strictness, was zealously shown. It was at 
this period that Robert de Moléme introduced a severe order at 
Citeaux. This was the age of St. Norbert and the reform of 
the prebendaries, of the reform of Cluni, and lastly, of the 
great reform of St. Bernard. A general ferment reigned in the 
monasteries; the old monks defended themselves, declared 
it to be an injurious thing, said that their liberty was in dan- 
ger, that the manners of the times must be complied with, 
that it was impossible to return to the primitive church, and 
treated all the reformers as madmen, dreamers and tyrants. 
Open the history of Normandy, by Orderic Vital, and you will 
continually meet with these complaints. 

All therefore seemed tending to the advantage of the church, 
to its unity and power. While papacy sought to seize upon the 
government of the world, and while monasteries reformed 
themselves in a moral point of view, some powerful though 
isolated men claimed for human reason its right to be con- 
sidered as something in man, and its right to interfere in his 
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opinions. The greater part of them did not attack received 
doctrines nor religious creeds; they only said that reason had 
a right to test them, and that it did not suffice that they should 
be affirmed upon authority. John Erigena, Roscelin and 
Abailard were the interpreters through whom reason once 
more began to claim her inheritance; these were the first 
authors of the movement of liberty which is associated with 
the movement of reform of Hildebrand and St. Bernard. When 
we seek the dominant character of this movement, we find that 
it is not a change of opinion, or a revolt against the system 
of public creeds—it is simply the right of reasoning claimed 
on the behalf of reason. The pupils of Abailard asked him, as 
he himself tells us in his Introduction to Theology, “ for 
philosophical argument calculated to satisfy the reason, sup- 
plicating him to instruct them, not to repeat what he taught 
them, but to understand it; because nothing can be believed 
without being understood, and it is ridiculous to preach things 
which neither he who professes, nor those whom he teaches, 
can understand. . . . To what purpose were the study of 
philosophy, if not to lead to the study of God, to whom all 
things should be referred? With what view are the faithful 
permitted to read the writings which treat of the age and the 
books of the Gentiles, unless to prepare them for understand- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and the necessary capacity for de- 
fending them?’ In this view it is especially necessary to be 
aided with all the force of reason, so as to prevent, upon 
questions so difficult and complicated as are those which form 
the object of the Christian faith, the subtleties of its enemies 
from easily contriving to adulterate the purity of our faith.” 

The importance of this first attempt at liberty, this regenera- 
tion of the spirit of inquiry, was soon felt. Although occupied 
in reforming herself, the church did not the less take the alarm. 
She immediately declared war against these new reformers, 
whose methods menaced her more than their doctrines. 

This is the great fact which shone forth at the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century, at the time 
when the state of the church was that of the theocratical or 
monastic. At this epoch, for the first time, there arose a 
struggle between the clergy and the free-thinkers. The quar- 
rels of Abailard and St. Bernard, the councils of Soissons and 
Sens, where Abailard was condemned, are nothing but the ex- 
pression of this fact, which holds so important a position in 
the history of modern civilization. It was the principal cir- 
cumstance in the state of the church in the twelfth century, 
at the point at which we shall now leave it. 

At the same time a movement of a different nature was pro- 
luced, the movement for the enfranchisement of the boroughs. 
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Singular inconsistency of rude and ignorant manners! If it 
had been said to the citizens who conquered their liberty with 
so much passion, that there were men who claimed the rights 
of human reason, the right of free inquiry—men whom the 
church treated as heretics—they would have instantly stoned 
or burnt them. More than once did Abailard and his friends 
run this risk. On the other hand, those very writers who 
claimed the rights of human reason, spoke of the efforts for 
the enfranchisement of the boroughs as of an abominable dis- 
order, and overthrow of society. Between the philosophical 
and the communal movement, between the political and ra- 
tional enfranchisement, war seemed to be declared. Centuries 
were necessary to effect the reconciliation of these two great 
powers, and to make them understand that their interests were 
in common. At the twelfth century they had nothing in com- 
mon. 


SEVENTH LECTURE. 


E have conducted, down to the twelfth century, the 
history of the two great elements of civilization, 
the feudal system and the church. It is the third 

of these fundamental elements, I mean the boroughs, which 
now we have to trace likewise down to the twelfth century, 
confining ourselves to the same limits which we have observed 
in the other two. 

We shall find ourselves differently situated with regard to 
the boroughs, from what we were with regard to the church 
or the feudal system. From the fifth to the twelfth century, 
the feudal system and the church, although at a later period 
they experienced new developments, showed themselves al- 
most complete, and in a definitive state; we have watched 
their birth, increase and maturity. It is not so with the bor- 
oughs. It is only at the end of the epoch which now occupies 
us, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that they take up 
any position in history; not but that before then they had a his- 
tory which was deserving of study; nor is it that there were not 
long before this epoch traces of their existence; but it was only 
at the eleventh century that they became evidently visible 
upon the great scene of the world, and as an important element 
of modern civilization. Thus, in the feudal system and the 
church, from the fifth to the twelfth century, we have seen 
the effects born and developed from the causes. Whenever, 
by way of induction or conjecture, we have deduced certain 
principles and results, we have been able to verify them by 
an inquiry into the facts themselves. As regards the bor- 
oughs, this facility fails us; we are present only at their 
birth. At present I must confine myself to causes and origins. 
What I say concerning the effects of the existence of the 
boroughs, and their influence in the course of European civili- 
zation, I shall say in some measure by way of anticipation. 
I cannot invoke the testimony of contemporaneous and known 
facts. It is at a later period, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, that we shall see the boroughs taking their development, 
the institution bearing all its fruit, and history proving our 
assertions. I dwell upon this difference of situation in order 
to anticipate your objections against the incompleteness and 
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prematurity of the picture which I am about to offer you. 
I will suppose that in 1789, at the time of the commencement 
of the terrible regeneration of France, a burgher of the twelfth 
century had suddenly appeared among us, and that he had 
been given to read, provided he knew how, one of the pam- 
phlets which so powerfully agitated mind; for example, the 
pamphlet of M. Sieyes—‘‘ Who is the third estate?” His 
eyes fall upon this sentence, which is the foundation of the 
pamphlet: ‘“ The third estate is the French nation, less the 
nobility and the clergy.” I ask you, what would be the effect 
of such a phrase upon the mind of such a man? Do you 
suppose he would understand it? No, he could not understand 
the words, the French nation, because they would represent 
to him no fact with which he was acquainted, no fact of his age; 
and if he understood the phrase, if he clearly saw in it this 
sovereignty attributed to the third estate above all society, 
of a verity it would appear to him mad, impious, such would 
be its contradiction to all that he had seen, to all his ideas 
and sentiments. 

Now, ask this astonished burgher to follow you: lead him 
to one of the French boroughs of this epoch, to Rheims, Beau- 
vais, Laon, or Noyon; a different kind of astonishment would 
seize him: he enters a town; he sees neither towers nor ram- 
parts, nor burgher militia; no means of defence; all is open, 
all exposed to the first comer, and the first occupant. The 
burgher would doubt the safety of this borough; he would 
think it weak and ill-secured. He penetrates into the interior, 
and inquires what is passing, in what manner it is governed, 
and what are its inhabitants. They tell him that beyond the 
walls there is a power which taxes them at pleasure without 
their consent; which convokes their militia and sends it to 
war without their voice in the matter. He speaks to them of 
magistrates, of the mayor, and of the aldermen; and he hears 
that the burghers do not nominate them. He learns that the 
affairs of the borough are not decided in the borough; but 
that a man belonging to the king, an intendant, administers 
them, alone and at a distance. Furthermore, they will tell him 
that the inhabitants have not the right of assembling and de- 
liberating in common upon matters which concern them; that 
they are never summoned to the public place by the bell of 
their church. The burgher of the twelfth century would be 
confounded. First, he was stupefied and dismayed at the 
grandeur and importance that the communal nation, the third 
estate, attributed to itself; and now he finds it on its own 
hearthstone in a state of servitude, weakness, and nonentity, 
far worse than any thing which he had experienced. He 
passes from one spectacle to another utterly different, from 
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the view of a sovereign burghership to that of one entirely 
powerless. How would you have him comprehend this,—rec- 
oncile it, so that his mind be not overcome? 

Let us burghers of the nineteenth century go back to the 
twelfth and be present at an exactly corresponding double 
spectacle. Whenever we regard the general affairs of a coun- 
try, its state, its government, the whole society, we shall see 
no burghers, hear, speak of none; they interfere in nothing, 
and are quite unimportant. And not only have they no im- 
portance in the state, but if we would know what they think 
of their situation, and how they speak of it, and what their 
position in regard to their relation with the government of 
France in general is in their own eyes, we shall find in their 
language an extraordinary timidity and humility. Their ancient 
masters, the lords, from whom they forced their franchises, 
treat them, at least in words, with a haughtiness which con- 
founds us; but 1t neither astonishes nor irritates them. 

Let us enter into the borough itself; let us see what passes 
there. The scene changes; we are in a kind of fortified place 
defended by armed burghers: these burghers tax themselves, 
elect their magistrates, judge and punish, and assemble for 
the purpose of deliberating upon their affairs. All come to 
these assemblies; they make war on their own account against 
their lord; and they have a militia. In a word, they govern 
themselves; they are sovereigns. This is the same contrast 
which in the France of the eighteenth century so much aston- 
ished the burghers of the twelfth; it is only the parts that 
are changed. In the latter, the burgher nation is all, the bor- 
ough nothing; in the former, the burghership is nothing, the 
borough everything. 

Assuredly, between the twelfth and the eighteenth century, 
many things must have passed—many extraordinary events, 
and many revolutions have been accomplished, to bring about, 
in the existence of a social class, so enormous a change. Despite 
this change, there can be no doubt but that the third estate 
of 1789 was, politically speaking, the descendant and heir of 
the corporations of the twelfth century. This French nation, 
so haughty and ambitious, which raises its pretensions so high, 
which so loudly proclaims its sovereignty, which pretends not 
only to regenerate and govern itself, but to govern and regen- 
erate the world, undoubtedly descends, principally at least, 
from the burghers who obscurely though courageously revolted 
in the twelfth century, with the sole end of escaping in some 
corner of the land from the obscure tyranny of the lords. 

Most assuredly it is not in the state of the boroughs in the 
twelfth century that we shall find the explanation of such a 
metamorphosis: it was accomplished and had its causes in the 
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events which succeeded it from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
century; it is there that we shall meet it in its progression. 
Still the origin of the third estate has played an important 
part in its history; although we shall not find there the secret 
of its destiny, we shall, at least, find its germ: for what it 
was at first is again found in what it has become, perhaps, 
even to a greater extent than appearances would allow of our 
presuming. A picture, even an incomplete one, of the state of 
the boroughs in the twelfth century, will, I think, leave you 
convinced of this. 

The better to understand this state, it is necessary to con- 
sider the boroughs from two principal points of view. There 
are two great questions to resolve; the first, that of the en- 
franchisement of the boroughs itself—the question how the 
revolution was operated, and from what causes—what change 
it brought into the situation of the burghers, what effect it has 
had upon society in general, upon the other classes and upon 
the state. The second question relates only to the govern- 
ment of the boroughs, the internal condition of the enfranchised 
towns, the relations of the burghers among themselves, and 
the principles, forms and manners which dominated in the cities. 

It is from these two sources, on the one hand, from the change 
introduced into the social condition of the burghers, and on 
the other, from their internal government and their communal 
condition, that all their influence upon modern civilization origi- 
nated. There are no facts produced by this influence but 
which should be referred to one or other of these causes. When, 
therefore, we shall have summed them up, when we thor- 
oughly understand, on one side, the enfranchisement of the 
boroughs, and on the other, the government of the boroughs, 
we shall be in possession, so to speak, of the two keys to their 
history. 

Lastly, I shall say a word concerning the various state of the 
boroughs throughout Europe. The facts which I am about to 
place before you do not apply indifferently to all the boroughs 
of the twelfth century, to the boroughs of Italy, Spain, Eng- 
land, or France; there are certainly some which belong to all, 
but the differences are great and important. I shall point 
them out in passing; we shall again encounter them in a later 
period of civilization, and we will then investigate them more 
closely. 

To vadersend the enfranchisement of the boroughs, it is 
necessary to recall to your minds what was the state of the 
towns from the fifth to the eleventh century—from the fall 
of the Roman Empire down to the commencement of the com- 
munal revolution. Here, I repeat, the differences were very 
great; the state of the towns varied prodigiously in the various 
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countries of Europe; still there are general facts which may 
be affirmed of almost all towns; and I shall try to confine my- 
self to them. When I depart from this restriction, what I 
say more especially will apply to the boroughs of France, and 
particularly to the boroughs of the north of France, beyond the 
Rhone and the Loire. These will be the prominent points in 
the picture which I shall attempt to trace. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, from the fifth to the 
tenth century, the condition of the towns was one neither of 
servitude nor liberty. One runs the same risk in the employ- 
ment of words that I spoke of the other day in the painting 
of men and events. When a society and a language has long 
existed, the words take a complete, determined and precise 
sense, a legal and official sense, in a manner. Time has intro- 
duced into the sense of each term a multitude of ideas which 
arise the moment that it is pronounced, and which, not belong- 
ing to the same date, are not applicable alike to all times. For 
example, the words servitude and liberty call to our minds in the 
present day ideas infinitely more precise and complete than 
the corresponding facts of the eighth, ninth or tenth centuries. 
If we say that, at the eighth century, the towns were in a state 
of liberty, we say far too much; in the present day we attach 
a sense to the word liberty which does not represent the fact 
of the eighth century. We shall fall into the same error if we 
say that the towns were in a state of servitude, because the 
word implies an entirely different thing from the municipal 
facts of that period. 

I repeat that at that time the towns were neither in a state 
of servitude nor liberty; they suffered all the ills which ac- 
company weakness; they were a prey to the violence and con- 
tinual depredations of the strong; but yet, despite all these 
fearful disorders, despite their impoverishment and depopula- 
tion, the towns had preserved and did still preserve a certain 
importance: in most of them there was a clergy, a bishop, who 
by the great exercise of power, and his influence upon the 
population, served as a connecting link between them and their 
conquerors, and thus maintained the town in a kind of in- 
dependence, and covered it with the shield of religion. More- 
over, there remained in the towns many wrecks of Roman 
institutions. One meets at this epoch (and many facts of this 
nature have been collected by MM. de Savigny and Hullman, 
Mademoiselle de Lézardiére, etc.) with frequent convocations 
of the senate, of the curia; there is mention made of public 
assemblies and municipal magistrates. The affairs of the civil 
order, wills, grants and a multitude of acts of civil life, were 
legalized in the curia by its magistrates, as was the case in 
the Roman municipality. The remains of urban activity and 
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liberty, it is true, gradually disappeared. Barbarism, disorder 
and always increasing misfortunes accelerated the depopula- 
tion. The establishment of the masters of the land in the rural 
districts, and the growing preponderance of agricultural life, 
were new causes of decay to the towns. The bishops them- 
selves, when they had entered the frame of feudalism, placed 
less importance on their municipal existence. Finally, when 
feudalism had completely triumphed, the towns, without falling 
into the servitude of serfs, found themselves entirely in the 
hands of a lord, inclosed within some fief, and robbed of all 
the independence which had been left to them, even in the most 
barbarous times, in the first ages of the invasion. So that from 
the fifth century down to the time of the complete organiza- 
tion of feudalism the condition of the towns was always upon 
the decline. 

When once feudalism was thoroughly established, when each 
man had taken his place, and was settled upon his land, when 
the wandering life had ceased, after some time the towns again 
began to acquire some importance and to display anew some ac- 
tivity. It is, as you know, with human activity as with the 
fecundity of the earth; from the time that commotion ceases 
it reappears and makes everything germinate and flourish. 
With the least glimpse of order and peace man takes hope, 
and with hope goes to work. It was thus with the towns; the 
moment that feudalism was a little fixed new wants sprang 
up among the fief-holders, a certain taste for progress and 
amelioration; to supply this want a little commerce and in- 
dustry reappeared in the towns of their domain; riches and 
population returned to them; slowly, it is true, but still they 
returned. Among the circumstances which contributed thereto, 
one, I think, is too little regarded; this is the right of sanc- 
tuary in the churches. Before the boroughs had established 
themselves, before their strength and their ramparts enabled 
them to offer an asylum to the afflicted population of the coun- 
try, when as yet they had no safety but that afforded by the 
church, this sufficed to draw into the towns many unhappy 
fugitives. They came to shelter themselves in or around the 
church; and it was not only the case with the inferior class, 
with serfs and boors, who sought safety, but often with men 
of importance, rich outlaws. The chronicles of the time are 
filled with examples of this nature. One sees men, formerly 
powerful themselves, pursued by a more powerful neighbor, or 
even by the king himself, who abandon their domains, carry- 
ing with them all they can, shut themselves up within a town, 
and putting themselves under the protection of the church 
become citizens. These kind of refugees have not been, I 
think, without their influence upon the progress of the towns; 
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they introduced into them riches, and elements of a superior 
population to the mass of their inhabitants. Besides, who 
knows not that when once an association is in part formed, 
men flock to it, both because they find more safety and also 
for the mere sake of that sociability which never leaves them? 

By the concurrence of all these causes, after the feudal gov- 
ernment was in some manner regulated, the towns regained 
a little strength. Their security, however, did not return to 
them in the same proportion. The wandering life had ceased, 
it is true, but the wandering life had been for the conquerors, 
for the new proprietors of the soil, a principal means of satis- 
fying their passions. When they had wished to pillage they 
made an excursion, they went to a distance to seek another 
fortune, another domain. When each was nearly established, 
when it became necessary to renounce this conquering vagrancy, 
there was no cessation of their avidity, their inordinate wants, 
nor their violent desires. Their weight then fell on the people 
nearest at hand, upon the towns. Instead of going to a distance 
to pillage, they pillaged at home. The extortions of the nobility 
upon the burgesses were redoubled from the commencement of 
the tenth century. Whenever the proprietor of a domain in 
which a town was situated had any fit of avarice to satisfy 
it was upon the burgesses that he exercised his violence. This, 
above all, was the epoch in which the complaints of the bur- 
gesses against the absolute want of security of commerce burst 
forth. The merchants, after having made their journeys, were 
not permitted to enter their towns in peace; the roads and 
approaches were incessantly beset by the lord and his followers. 
The time at which industry was recommencing was exactly 
that in which security was most wanting. Nothing can irri- 
tate a man more than being thus interfered with in his work, 
and despoiled of the fruits which he had promised himself 
from it. He is far more annoyed and enraged than when har- 
assed in an existence which has been some time fixed and 
monotonous, when that which is carried from him has not 
been the result of his own activity, has not excited in his bosom 
all the pleasures of hope. There is, in the progressive move- 
ment toward fortune of a man or a population, a principle of 
resistance against injustice and violence far more energetic 
than in any other situation. 

This, then, was the position of the towns during the tenth 
century; they had more strength, more importance, more 
riches, and more interests to defend. At the same time it was 
more than ever necessary to defend them, because this strength, 
these interests, these riches, became an object of envy to the 
lords. The danger and evil increased with the means of resist- 
ing them. Moreover, the feudal system gave to all those who 
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participated in it the example of continued resistance; it never 
presented to the mind the idea of an organized government, 
capable of ruling and quelling all by imposing its single inter- 
vention. It offered, on the contrary, the continuous spectacle 
of the individual will refusing submission. Such, for the most 
part, was the position of the possessors of fiefs toward their 
superiors, of the lesser lords toward the greater; so that at 
the moment when the towns were tormented and oppressed, 
when they had new and most important interests to sustain, 
at that moment they had before their eyes a continual lesson 
of insurrection. The feudal system has rendered one service 
to humanity, that of incessantly showing to men the individual 
will in the full display of its energy. The lesson prospered: 
in spite of their weakness, in spite of the infinite inequality 
of condition between them and their lords, the towns arose in 
insurrection on all sides. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date to this event. It is gen- 
erally said that the enfranchisement of the commons com- 
menced in the eleventh century; but, in all great events, how 
many unhappy and unknown efforts occur before the one which 
succeeds! In all things, to accomplish its designs, Providence 
lavishly expends courage, virtues, sacrifices, in a word, man 
himself; and it is only after an unknown number of unrecorded 
labors, after a host of noble hearts have succumbed in dis- 
couragement, convinced that their cause is lost, it is only 
then that the cause triumphs. It doubtless happened thus with 
the commons. Doubtless, in the eighth, ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, there were many attempts at resistance, and movements 
toward enfranchisement, which not only were unsuccessful, 
but of which the memory remained alike without glory or 
success. It is true, however, that these attempts have in- 
fluenced posterior events; they reanimated and sustained the 
spirit of liberty, and prepared the way for the great insur- 
rection of the eleventh century. 

I say designedly, insurrection. The enfranchisement of the 
commons in the eleventh century was the fruit of a veritable 
insurrection, and a veritable war, a war declared by the popu- 
lation of the towns against their lords. The first fact which 
is always met with in such histories, is the rising of the bur- 
gesses, who arm themselves with the first thing that comes 
to hand; the expulsion of the followers of the lord who have 
come to put in force some extortion; or it is an enterprise 
against the castle; these are always the characteristics of the 
war. If the insurrection fails, what is done by the conqueror? 
He orders the destruction of the fortification raised by the 
citizens, not only round the town but round each house. One 
sees at the time of the confederation, after having promised 
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to act in common, and after taking the oath of mutual aid, the 
first act of the citizen is to fortify himself within his house. 
Some boroughs, of which at this day the name is entirely 
obscure, as, for example, the little borough of Vezelay in 
Nivernois, maintained a very long and energetic struggle 
against their lord. Victory fell to the abbot of Vezelay; he 
immediately enjoined the demolition of the fortifications of 
the citizens’ houses; the names of many are preserved whose 
fortified houses were thus immediately destroyed. 

Let us enter the interior of the habitations of our ancestors; 
let us study the mode of their construction and the kind of 
life which they suggest; all is devoted to war, all has the 
character of war. 

This is the construction of a citizen’s house in the twelfth 
century, as far as we can follow it out: there were generally 
three floors, with one room upon each floor; the room on 
the ground floor was the common room, where the family 
took their meals; the first floor was very high up, by way 
of security; this is the most remarkable characteristic of the 
construction. On this floor was the room which the citizen 
and his wife inhabited. The house was almost always flanked 
by a tower at the angle, generally of a square form; another 
symptom of war, a means of defence. On the second floor 
was a room, the use of which is doubtful, but which probably 
served for the children, and the rest of the family. Above, 
very often, was a small platform, evidently intended for a place 
of observation. The whole construction of the house sug- 
gests war. This was the evident character, the true name of 
the movement which produced the enfranchisement of the 
commons. 

When war has lasted a certain time, whoever may be the 
belligerent powers, it necessarily leads to peace. The treaties 
of peace between the commons and their adversaries were the 
charters. The borough charters are mere treaties of peace: 
between the burgesses and their lord. 

The insurrection was general. When I say general, I do 
not mean that there was a union or coalition between all the 
citizens in a country; far from it. The situation of the com- 
mons was almost everywhere the same; they were everywhere 
a prey to the same danger, afflicted with the same evil. Having 
acquired almost the same means of resistance and defence, 
they employed them at nearly the same epoch. Example, too, 
may have done something, and the success of one or two bor- 
oughs may have been contagious. The charters seem some- 
times to have been drawn after the same pattern; that of 
Noyon, for example, served as a model for those of Beauvais, 
St. Quentin, etc. I doubt, however, whether example had so 
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much influence as has been supposed. Communications were 
difficult and rare, and hearsay vague and transient; it is more 
likely that the insurrection was the result of a similar situation, 
and of a general and spontaneous movement. When I say 
general, I mean to say that it took place almost everywhere; 
for, I repeat, that the movement was not unanimous and con- 
certed, all was special and local; each borough was insurgent 
arr its lord upon its own account; all passed in its own 
ocality. 

The vicissitudes of the struggle were great. Not only did 
success alternate, but even when peace seemed established, 
after the charter had been sworn to by each party, it was 
violated and eluded in every way. The kings played a great 
part in the alternations of this struggle. Of this I shall speak 
in detail when I treat of royalty itself. Its influence in the 
movement of communal enfranchisement has been sometimes 
praised, perhaps too highly; sometimes, I think, too much 
undervalued, and sometimes denied. I shall confine myself at 
present to saying that it frequently interfered, sometimes in- 
voked by the boroughs and sometimes by the lords; that it 
has often played contrary parts; that it has acted sometimes 
on one principle, sometimes on another ; that it has unceasingly 
changed its intentions, designs, and conduct; but that, upon 
the whole, it has done much, and with more of good than of 
evil effect. 

Despite these vicissitudes, despite the continual violations of 
charters, the enfranchisement of the boroughs was consum- 
mated in the twelfth century. All Europe, and especially 
France, which for a century had been covered with insurrec- 
tions, was covered with charters more or less favorable; the 
corporations enjoyed them with more or less security, but still 
they enjoyed them. The fact prevailed, and the right was 
established. 

Let us now attempt to discover the immediate results of 
this great fact, and what changes it introduced into the con- 
dition of the burgesses, in the midst of society. 

In the first place, it changed nothing, at least not in the 
commencement, in the relations of the burgesses with the gen- 
eral government of the country—with what we of the present 
day call the state; they interfered no more in it than hereto- 
fore, all remained local, inclosed within the limits of the fief. 

One circumstance, however, should modify this assertion, a 
bond now began to be established between the citizens and the 
king. At times the burgesses had invoked the aid of the 
king against their lord, or his guarantee, when the charter 
was promised or sworn to. At other times, the lords had 
invoked the judgment of the king between themselves and the 
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citizens. At the demand of either one or other of the parties, 
in a multitude of different causes, royalty had interfered in the 
quarrel; from thence resulted a frequent relation, and some- 
times a rather intimate one, between the burgesses and the 
king. It was by this relation that the burgesses approached 
the center of the state, and began to have a connection with 
the general government. 

Notwithstanding that all remained local, a new and gen- 
eral class was created by the enfranchisement. No coalition 
had existed between the citizens; they had, as a class, no 
common and public existence. But the country was filled 
with men in the same situation, having the same interests and 
the same manners, between whom a certain bond of unity could 
not fail of being gradually established, which should give rise 
to the bourgeoisie. The formation of a great social class, the 
bourgeoisie, was the necessary result of the local enfranchise- 
ment of the burghers. 

It must not be imagined that this class was at this time 
that which it has since become. Not only has its situation 
changed, but its elements were entirely different: in the 
twelfth century it consisted almost entirely of merchants, 
traders carrying on a petty commerce, and of small proprietors, 
either of land or houses, who had taken up their residence 
in the town. Three centuries after, the bourgeoisie compre- 
hended, besides, advocates, physicians, learned men of all sorts, 
and all the local magistrates. The bourgeoisie was formed 
gradually, and of very different elements; as a general thing, 
in its history no account is given of its succession or diversity. 
Wherever the bourgeoisie is spoken of, it seems to be sup- 
posed that at all epochs it was composed of the same elements. 
This is an absurd supposition. It is perhaps in the diversity 
of its composition at different epochs of history that we should 
look for the secret of its destiny. So long as it did not in- 
clude magistrates nor men of letters, so long as it was not what 
it became in the sixteenth century, it possessed neither the 
same importance nor the same character in the state. To 
comprehend the vicissitudes of its fortune and power, it is 
necessary to observe in its bosom the successive rise of new 
professions, new moral positions, and a new intellectual state. 
In the twelfth century, I repeat, it was composed of only the 
small merchants, who retired into the towns after having made 
their purchases and sales, and of the proprietors of houses and 
small domains who had fixed their residence there. Here 
we see the European burgher class in its first elements. 

The third great consequence of the enfranchisement of the 
commons was the contest of classes, a contest which constitutes 
the fact itself, and which fills modern history. Modern Europe 
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was born from the struggle of the various classes of society. 
Elsewhere, as I have already observed, this struggle led to very 
different results: in Asia, for example, one class completely 
triumphed, and the government of castes succeeded to that of 
classes, and society sunk into immobility. Thank God, none of 
this has happened in Europe. Neither of the classes has been 
able to conquer or subdue the others ; the struggle, instead of be- 
coming a principle of immobility, has been a cause of prog- 
ress; the relations of the principal classes among themselves, 
the necessity under which they found themselves of combat- 
ing and yielding by turns; the variety of their interests and 
passions, the desire to conquer without the power to satisfy it; 
from all this has arisen perhaps the most energetic and fertile 
principle of the development of European civilization. The 
classes have incessantly struggled; they detested each other; 
an utter diversity of situation, of interests, and of manners, 
produced between them a profound moral hostility: and yet 
they have progressively approached nearer, come to an under- 
standing, and assimilated; every European nation has seen 
the birth and development in its bosom of a certain universal 
spirit, a certain community of interests, ideas, and sentiments, 
which have triumphed over diversity and war. In France, for 
example, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the social 
and moral separation of the classes was still very profound; 
yet the fusion was advancing; still, without doubt, at that 
time there was a veritable French nation, not an exclusive 
class, but which embraced them all, and in which all were 
animated by a certain sentiment in common, having a com- 
mon social existence, strongly impressed, in a word, with na- 
tionality. Thus, from the bosom of variety, enmity and war 
has arisen in modern Europe the national unity so striking in 
the present day, and which tends to develop and refine itself, 
from day to day, with still greater brilliancy. 

Such are the great, external, apparent and social effects of 
the revolution which at present occupies us. Let us investigate 
its moral effects, what changes it brought about in the soul 
of the citizens themselves, what they became, what, in fact, 
they necessarily became morally in their new situation. 

There is a fact by which it is impossible not to be struck 
while contemplating the relation of the burghers toward the 
state in general, the government of the state, and the general 
interests of the country, not only in the twelfth century, but 
also in subsequent ages; I mean the prodigious timidity of 
the citizens, their humility, the excessive modesty of their 
pretensions as to the government of the country, and the facility 
with which they contented themselves. Nothing is seen among 
them of the true political spirit which aspires to influence, 
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reform and govern; nothing which gives proof of boldness of 
thought or grandeur of ambition ; one might call them sensible- 
minded, honest, freed men. 

There are but two sources in the sphere of politics from 
which greatness of ambition or firmness of thought can arise. 
It is necessary to have either the feeling of immense im- 
portance, of great power exercised upon the destiny of others, 
and in a vast extent—or else it is necessary to bear within one’s 
self a feeling of complete individual independence, a confidence 
in one’s own liberty, a conviction of a destiny foreign to all 
will but that of the man himself. To one or other of these 
two conditions seem to belong boldness of thought, greatness 
of ambition, the desire of acting in an enlarged sphere, and 
of obtaining great results. 

Neither one nor the other of these conditions entered into 
the condition of the burghers of the middle ages. These, as 
you have just seen, were only important to themselves; they 
exercised no sensible influence beyond their own town, or upon 
the state in general. Nor could they have any great senti- 
ment of individual independence. It was in vain that they 
conquered, in vain that they obtained a charter. The citizen 
of a town, in comparing himself with the inferior lord who 
dwelt near him, and who had just been conquered, was not 
the less sensible of his extreme inferiority; he was not filled 
with the haughty sentiment of independence which animated 
the proprietor of the fief; he held not his portion of liberty 
from himself alone, but from his association with others; a 
difficult and precarious succor. Hence that character of re- 
serve, of timidity of spirit, of retiring modesty and humility of 
language, even in conjunction with a firmness of conduct, 
which is so deeply imprinted in the life of the citizens, not 
only in the twelfth century, ‘but even of their descendants. 
They had no taste for great enterprises, and when fate forced 
them among them, they were uneasy and embarrassed; the 
responsibility annoyed them; they felt that they were out of 
their sphere of action, and wished to return to it; they there- 
fore treated on moderate terms. Thus one finds in the course 
of European history, especially of France, that the bourgeoisie 
has been esteemed, considered, flattered, and even respected, 
but rarely feared; it has rarely produced upon its adversaries 
an impression of a great and haughty power, of a truly political 
power. There is nothing to be surprised at in this weakness 
of the modern bourgeoisie; its principal cause lay in its very 
origin, and in the circumstances of its enfranchisement, which 
Ihave just placed before you. A high ambition, independently 
of social conditions, enlargement and firmness of political 
thought, the desire to participate in the affairs of the country, 
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the full consciousness of the greatness of man as man, and 
of the power which belongs to him, if he is capable of exercis- 
ing it, these are in Europe sentiments and dispositions entirely 
modern, the fruit of modern civilization, the fruit of that 
glorious and powerful universality which characterizes it, and 
which cannot fail of insuring to the public an influence and 
weight in the government of the country, which were always 
wanting, and necessarily so, to the burghers our ancestors. 

On the other hand, they acquired and displayed, in the 
struggle of local interests which they had to maintain in their 
narrow stage, a degree of energy, devotedness, perseverance 
and patience which has never been surpassed. The difficulty of 
the enterprise was such, and such the perils which they had 
to strive against, that a display of unexampled courage was 
necessary. In the present day, a very false idea is formed of 
the life of the burghers in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
You have read in one of the novels of Walter Scott, “ Quentin 
Durward,” the representation he has given of the burgomaster 
of Liege; he has made of him a regular burgher in a comedy, 
fat, indolent, without experience or boldness, and wholly oc- 
cupied in passing his life easily. Whereas, the burghers of 
this period always had a coat of mail upon their breast, a pike 
in their hand; their life was as tempestuous, as warlike and 
as hardy as that of the lords with whom they fought. It 
was in these continual perils, in struggling against all the 
difficulties of practical life, that they acquired that manly char- 
acter and that obstinate energy which is, in a measure, lost in 
the soft activity of modern times. 

None of these social or moral efforts of the enfranchise- 
ment of the boroughs had attained their development in the 
twelfth century; it is in the following centuries that they 
distinctly appeared, and are easily discernible. It is certain, 
however, that the germ was laid in the original situation of 
the boroughs, in the manner of their enfranchisement, and 
the place then taken by the burghers in society. I was, there- 
fore, right in placing them before you alone. Let us now 
investigate the interior of the borough of the twelfth century ; 
let us see how it was governed, what principles and facts 
dominated in the relations of the citizens among themselves. 

You will recollect that in speaking of the municipal system, 
bequeathed by the Roman Empire to the modern world, I 
told you that the Roman Empire was a great coalition of 
municipalities, formerly sovereign municipalities like Rome 
itself. Each of these towns had originally possessed the same 
existence as Rome, had once been a small independent republic, 
making peace and war, and governing itself as it thought 
proper. In proportion as they became incorporated with the 
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Roman Empire the rights which constitute sovereignty, the 
right of peace and war, the right of legislation, the right of 
taxation, etc., left each town and centred in Rome. There re- 
mained but one sovereign municipality, Rome, reigning over 
a large number of municipalities which had now only a civil 
existence. The municipal system changed its character; and 
instead of being a political government and a system of sover- 
eignty, it became a mode of administration. 

This was the great revolution which was consummated under 
the Roman Empire. The municipal system became a mode of 
administration, was reduced to the government of local affairs 
and the civic interests of the city. This was the condition in 
which the towns and their institutions were left at the fall of 
the Roman Empire. In the midst of the chaos and barbarism, 
all ideas, as well as facts, were in utter confusion; all the 
attributes of sovereignty and of the administration were con- 
founded. These distinctions were no longer attended to. Af- 
fairs were abandoned to the course of necessity. There was 
a sovereign, or an administrator, in each locality, according 
to circumstances. When the towns rose in insurrection to 
recover some security, they took upon themselves the sover- 
eignty. It was not in any way for the purpose of following out 
a political theory, nor from a feeling of their dignity; it was 
that they might have the means of resisting the lords against 
whom they rebelled that they appropriated to themselves the 
right of levying militia, of taxations for the purposes of war, 
of themselves nominating their chiefs and magistrates; in a 
word, of governing themselves. The government in the interior 
of the towns was the means of defence and security. Thus 
sovereignty re-entered the municipal system, from which it had 
been eradicated by the conquests of Rome. The boroughs 
again became sovereign. We have here the political character 
of their enfranchisement. 

It does not follow that this sovereignty was complete. It 
always retained some trace of external sovereignty: some- 
times the lord preserved to himself the right of sending 
a magistrate into the town, who took for his assessors the 
municipal magistrates; sometimes he possessed the right of 
receiving certain revenues; elsewhere a tribute was secured to 
him. Sometimes the external sovereignty of the community 
lay in the hands of the king. 

The boroughs themselves having entered within the frame 
of feudalism had vassals, became suzerains, and by virtue of 
this title partly possessed themselves of the sovereignty which 
was inherent in the lord paramount. This caused a con- 
fusion between the rights which they had from their feudal 
position, and those which they had conquered by their insur- 
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ae and under this double title the sovereignty belonged 
to them. 

Thus we see, as far as can be judged from very deficient 
monuments, how government was administered, at least in the 
early ages in the interior of a borough. The totality of the 
inhabitants formed the assembly of the borough; all those who 
had sworn the borough oath (and whoever lived within the 
walls was obliged to do so) were convoked by the ringing 
of a bell to the general assembly. It was there that they 
nominated the magistrates. The number and form of the mag- 
istracy were very various. The magistrates being once nomi- 
nated, the assembly was dissolved, and the magistrates gov- 
erned almost alone, somewhat arbitrarily, and without any 
other responsibility than that of the new elections or popular 
riots, which were the chief mode of responsibility in those 
times. 

You see that the internal organization of boroughs reduced 
itself to two very simple elements; the general assembly of 
the inhabitants, and a government invested with an almost 
arbitrary power, under the responsibility of insurrections and 
riots. It was impossible, principally from the state of man- 
ners, to establish a regular government, with veritable guaran- 
tees for order and duration. The greater portion of the popu- 
lation of the boroughs was in a state of ignorance, brutality 
and ferocity, which it would have been very difficult to govern. 
After a short time, there was almost as little security in the 
interior of the borough as there had formerly been in the 
relations between the burgher and the lord. There was formed, 
however, very quickly a superior bourgeoisie. You can easily 
comprehend the causes. The state of ideas and of social rela- 
tions led to the establishment of industrial professions, legally 
constituted corporations. The system of privilege was intro- 
duced into the interior of boroughs, and from this a great 
inequality ensued. There was shortly everywhere a certain 
number of rich and important burghers, and a working popu- 
lation more or less numerous, which, in spite of its inferiority, 
had an important influence in the affairs of the borough. The 
boroughs were then divided into a high bourgeoisie and a 
population subject to all the errors and vices of a populace. 
The superior bourgeoisie found itself pressed between the im- 
mense difficulty of governing the inferior population, and the 
incessant attempts of the ancient master of the borough, who 
sought to re-establish his power. Such was its situation, not 
only in France but in all Europe, down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This perhaps has been the chief means of preventing 
the corporations, in most European nations, and especially in 
France, from possessing all the important political influence 
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which they might otherwise have had. Two principles car- 
ried on incessant warfare within them; in the inferior popula- 
tion, a blind, unbridled and ferocious spirit of democracy ; 
and as a consequence, in the superior population, a spirit of 
timidity at making agreements, an excessive facility of concilia- 
tion, whether in regard to the king, the ancient lords, or in re- 
establishing some peace and order in the interior of the bor- 
ough. Each of these principles could not but tend to deprive 
the corporation of any great influence in the state. 

All these effects were not visible in the twelfth century; 
still, however, one might foresee them in the very character 
of the insurrection, in the manner of its commencement, and in 
es condition of the various elements of the communal popu- 
ation. 

Such, if I mistake not, are the principal characteristics and 
the general results of the enfranchisement of the boroughs 
and of their internal government. I forewarn you that these 
facts were neither so uniform nor so universal as I have broadly 
represented them. There is great diversity in the history of 
boroughs in Europe. For example, in Italy and in the south 
of France, the Roman municipal system dominated; there was 
not merely so much diversity and inequality here as in the north, 
and the communal organization was much better, either by 
reason of the Roman traditions, or from the superior condition 
of the population. In the north the feudal system prevailed in 
the communal existence; there, all was subordinate to the 
struggle against the lords. The boroughs of the south were 
more occupied with their internal organization, amelioration 
and progress; they thought only of becoming independent 
republics. The destiny of the northern boroughs, in France 
particularly, showed thmselves more and more incomplete and 
destined for less fine developments. If we glance at the bor- 
oughs of Germany, Spain and England, we shall find in them 
other differences. I shall not enter into these details; we shall 
remark some of them as we advance in the history of civiliza- 
tion. In their origin, all things are nearly confounded under 
one physiognomy; it is only by successive developments that 
variety shows itself. Then commences a new development 
which urges society toward free and high unity, the glorious 
end of all the efforts and wishes of the human race. 


EIGHTH LECTURE. 


HAVE not as yet explained to you the complete plan of 
my course. I commenced by indicating its object; I 
then passed in review European civilization without con- 
sidering it as a whole, without indicating to you at one and 
the same time the point of departure, the route, and the port, 
the commencement, the middle and the end. We have now, 
however, arrived at an epoch when this entire view, this general 
sketch of the region which we survey, has become necessary. 
The times which have hitherto occupied us in some measure 
explain themselves, or are explained by immediate and evident 
results. Those upon which we are about to enter would not 
be understood, nor even would they excite any lively interest, 
unless they are connected with even the most indirect and 
distant of their consequences. 

In so extensive a study, moments occur when we can no 
longer consent to proceed while all before us is unknown and 
dark. We wish not only to know whence we have come and 
where we are, but also to what point we tend. This is what 
we now feel. The epoch to which we are approaching is not 
intelligible, nor can its importance be appreciated except by 
the relations which unite it to modern times. Its true mean- 
ing is not evident until a later period. 

We are in possession of almost all the essential elements 
of European civilization. I say almost, because as yet I have 
not spoken to you of royalty. The decisive crisis of the de- 
velopment of royalty did not take place until the twelfth or 
even thirteenth century. It was not until then that the institu- 
tion was really constituted, and that it began to occupy a definite 
place in modern society. I have, therefore, not treated of it 
earlier; it will form the subject of my next lecture. With 
this exception, I repeat, we have before us all the great ele- 
ments of European civilization. You have beheld the birth 
of feudal aristocracy, of the church, the boroughs; you have 
seen the institutions which should correspond to these facts; 
and not only the institutions, but also the principles and ideas 
which these facts should raise up in the mind. Thus, while 
treating of feudalism, you were present at the cradle of the 
modern family, at the hearth of domestic life; you have com- 
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prehended, in all its energy, the sentiment of individual inde- 
pendence, and the place which it has held in our civilization. 
With regard to the church, you have seen the purely religious 
society rise up, its relations with the civil society, the theo- 
cratical principle, the separation of the spiritual and temporal 
powers, the first blows of persecutions, and the first cries of 
the liberty of conscience. The rising boroughs have shown 
you glimpses of an association founded upon altogether other 
principles than those of feudalism and the church, the diversity 
of the social classes, their struggles, the first and profound 
characteristics of modern burgher manners, timidity of spirit 
side by side with energy of soul, the demagogue spirit side 
by side with the legal spirit. In a word, all the elements which 
have contributed to the formation of European society, all that 
it has been, and, so to speak, all that it has suggested, have 
already met your view. 

Let us now transport ourselves to the heart of modern Europe. 
I speak not of existing Europe, after the prodigious meta- 
morphoses which we have witnessed, but of Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. J] ask you, do you recog- 
nize the society which we have just seen in the twelfth cent- 
ury? What a wonderful difference! I have already dwelt 
upon this difference as regards the boroughs. I afterward tried 
to make you sensible of how little the third estate of the eigh- 
teenth century resembled that of the twelfth. If we make the 
same essay upon feudalism and the church, we shall be struck 
with the same metamorphosis. There was no more resemblance 
between the nobility at the court of Louis XV and the feudal 
aristocracy, or between the church of Cardinal de Bernis and 
that of the Abbot Suger, than between the third estate of the 
eighteenth century and the bourgeoisie of the twelfth century. 
Between these two epochs, although already in possession of all 
its elements, society was entirely transformed. 

IT wish to establish clearly the general and essential character 
of this transformation. From the fifth to the twelfth century 
society contained all that I have described. It possessed kings, 
a lay aristocracy, a clergy, burghers, laborers, religious and 
civil powers—in a word, the germs of everything which is 
necessary to form a nation and a government, and yet there 
was neither government nor nation. Throughout the epoch 
upon which we are occupied there was nothing bearing a 
resemblance to a people, properly so called, nor to a veritable 
government, in the sense which the words have for us in the 
present day. We have encountered a multitude of particular 
forces, of special facts, and local institutions; but nothing 
general or public; no policy, properly so called, nor no true 
nationality. 
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Let us look, on the contrary, upon Europe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; we shall everywhere see two 
leading figures present themselves upon the scene of the world, 
the government and the people. The action of a universal 
power upon the whole country, and the influence of the coun- 
try upon the power which governs it, this is society, this is 
history: the relations of the two great forces, their alliance 
or their struggle, this is what history discovers and relates. 
The nobility, the clergy and the burghers, all these particular 
classes and forces, now only appear in a secondary rank, 
almost like shadows effaced by those two great bodies, the 
people and its government. . 

This, if I mistake not, is the essential feature which dis- 
tinguishes modern from primitive Europe; this is the meta- 
morphosis which was accomplished from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. 

It is then from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, that 
is to say, in the period which we are about to enter upon, that 
the secret of -this must be sought for; it is the distinctive 
character of this epoch that it was employed in converting 
primitive Europe into modern Europe; and hence its historical 
importance and interest. If it is not considered from this 
point of view, and unless we everywhere seek what has arisen 
from it, not only will it not be understood, but we shall soon 
be weary of and annoyed by it. Indeed, viewed in itself, and 
apart from its results, it is a period without character, a period 
when confusion continues to increase, without our being able 
to discover its causes, a period of movement without direction, 
and of agitation without result. Royalty, nobility, clergy, bour- 
geoisie, all the elements of social order seem to turn in the same 
circle, equally incapable of progress or repose. They make at- 
tempts of all kinds, but all fail; they attempt to settle govern- 
ments and to establish public liberties; they even attempt re- 
ligious reforms, but nothing is accomplished—nothing per- 
fected. If ever the human race has been abandoned to a destiny, 
agitated and yet stationary, to labor incessant, yet barren of 
effect, it. was between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries 
that such was the physiognomy of its condition and its history. 

I know of but one work in which this physiognomy is 
truly shown, the “ Histoire des Ducs de Burgogne,” by M. de 
Barante. I do not speak of the truth which sparkles in the 
descriptions of manners, or in the detailed recital of facts, but 
of that universal truth which makes the entire book a faithful 
image, a sincere mirror of the whole epoch, of which it at the 
same time shows the movement and the monotony. ( 

Considered, on the contrary, in its relation to that which fol- 
lows, as the transition from the primitive to the modern Europe, 
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this epoch brightens and becomes animated; we discover in it a 
totality, a direction and a progress; its unity and interest con- 
sist in the slow and secret work which is accomplished in it. 

The history of European civilization may then be summed 
up into three grand periods: First, a period which I shall call 
the period of origins, of formation—a time when the various 
elements of our society freed themselves from the chaos, took 
being, and showed themselves under their native forms with the 
principles which animated them. This period extended nearly 
to the twelfth century. Second, the second period is a time of 
essay, of trial, of groping; the various elements of the social 
order drew near each other, combined, and, as it were, felt each 
other, without the power to bring forth anything general, reg- 
ular, or durable. This state was not ended, properly speaking, 
till the sixteenth century. Third, the period of development, 
properly so called, when society in Europe took a definite form, 
followed a determined tendency, and progressed rapidly and 
universally toward a clear and precise end. This commenced at 
the sixteenth century, and now pursues its course. 

Such appears to me to be the spectacle of European civiliza- 
tion in its whole, and such I shall endeavor to represent it to 
you. It is the second period that we enter upon now. We have 
to seek in it the great crises and determinative causes of the 
social transformation which has been the result of it. 

The crusades constitute the first great event which presents 
itself to us, which, as it were, opens the epoch of which we 
speak. They commenced at the eleventh century, and extended 
over the twelfth and thirteenth. Of a surety, a great event; 
for since it was completed it has not ceased to occupy philosophic 
historians ; even before reading the account of it, all have fore- 
seen that it was one of those events which change the condition 
of the people, and which it is absolutely necessary to study in 
order to comprehend the general course of facts. 

The first characteristic of the crusades is their universality ; 
the whole of Europe joined in them—they were the first Euro- 
pean event. Previously to the crusades, Europe had never been 
excited by one sentiment, or acted in one cause; there was no 
Europe. The crusades revealed Christian Europe. The French 
formed the vans of the first army of crusaders; but there were 
also Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and English. Observe the 
second, the third crusade; all the Christian nations engaged in 
it. Nothing like it had yet been seen. 

This is not all: just as the crusades form an European event, 
so in each country do they form a national event. All classes 
of society were animated with the same impression, obeyed the 
same idea, abandoned themselves to the same impulse. Kings, 
lords, priests, burghers, countrymen, all took the same part, the 
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same interest in the crusades. The moral unity of nations was 
shown—a fact as novel as the European unity. 

When such events happen in the infancy of a people, at a 
time when men act freely and spontaneously, without premedi- 
tation, without political intention or combination, one recognizes 
therein what history calls heroic events—the heroic age of na- 
tions. In fact, the crusades constitute the heroic event of 
modern Europe—a movement at once individual and general, 
national, and yet unregulated. 

That such was really their primitive character is verified by all 
documents, proved by all facts. Who were the first crusaders 
that put themselves in motion? Crowds of the populace, who 
set out under the guidance of Peter the Hermit, without prepa- 
ration, without guides, and without chiefs, followed rather than 
guided by a few obscure knights; they traversed Germany, the 
Greek empire, and dispersed or perished in Asia Minor. 

The superior class, the feudal nobility, in their turn became 
eager in the cause of the crusade. Under the command of 
Godefroi de Bouillon, the lords and their followers set out full 
of ardor. When they had traversed Asia Minor, a fit of indif- 
ference and weariness seized the chiefs of the crusaders. They 
cared not to continue their route; they united to make conquests 
and establish themselves. The common people of the army re- 
belled ; they wished to go to Jerusalem—the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem was the aim of the crusade; it was not to gain principal- 
ities for Raimond de Toulouse, nor for Bohemond, nor for any 
other, that the crusaders came. The popular, national and 
European impulsion was superior to all individual wishes; the 
chiefs had not sufficient ascendancy over the masses to subdue 
them to their interests. The sovereigns, who had remained 
strangers to the first crusade, were at last carried away by the 
movement, like the people. The great crusades of the twelfth 
century were commanded by kings. 

T pass at once to the end of the thirteenth century. People 
still spoke in Europe of the crusades, they even preached them 
with ardor. The popes excited the sovereigns and the people 
—they held councils in recommendation of the Holy Land; but 
no one went there—it was no longer cared for. Something 
had passed into the European spirit and European society that 
put an end to the crusades. There were still some private ex- 
peditions. A few lords, a few bands, still set out for Jerusalem ; 
but the general movement was evidently stopped; and yet it 
does not appear that either the necessity or the facility of con- 
tinuing it had disappeared. The Moslems triumphed more ané 
more in Asia. The Christian kingdom founded at Jerusalem 
had fallen into their hands. It was necessary to reconquer it; 
there were greater means of success than they had at the com- 
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mencement of the crusades; a large number of Christians were 
established, and still powerful, in Asia Minor, Syria and Pales- 
tine. They were better acquainted with the means of travelling 
and acting. Still nothing could revive the crusades. It was 
clear that the two great forces of society—the sovereigns on 
one side and the people on the other—were averse to it. 

It has often been said that this was lassitude—that Europe 
was tired of thus falling upon Asia. We must come to an un- 
derstanding upon this word lassitude, which is so often used 
upon similar occasions; it is strangely inexact. It is not pos- 
sible that human generations can be weary with what they 
have never taken part in; weary of the fatigues undergone by 
their forefathers. Weariness is personal, it cannot be trans- 
mitted like a heritage. Men in the thirteenth century were not 
fatigued by the crusades of the twelfth, they were influenced by 
another cause. A great change had taken place in ideas, senti- 
ments, and social conditions. There were no longer the same 
wants and desires. They no longer thought or wished the same 
things. It is these political or moral metamorphoses, and not 
weariness, which explain the different conduct of successive 
generations. The pretended lassitude which is attributed to 
them is a false metaphor. 

Two great causes, one moral and the other social, threw 
Europe into the crusades. The moral cause, as you know, was 
the impulsion of religious sentiments and creeds. Since the end 
of the seventh century, Christianity had been struggling against 
Mahommedanism; it had conquered it in Europe after being 
dangerously menaced ; it had succeeded in confining it to Spain. 
Thence also it still constantly strove to expel it. The crusades 
have been represented as a kind of accident, as an event unfore- 
seen, unheard of, born solely of the recitals of pilgrims on their 
return from Jerusalem, and of the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 
It was nothing of the kind. The crusades were the continua- 
tion, the zenith of the grand struggle which had been going on 
for four centuries between Christianity and Mahommedanism. 
The theatre of this struggle had been hitherto in Europe; it 
was now transported into Asia. If I put any value upon those 
comparisons and parallels, into which some people delight at 
times to press, suitable or not, historical facts, I might show you 
Christianity running precisely the same career in Asia, and 
undergoing the same destiny as Mahommedanism in Europe. 
Mahommedanism was established in Spain, and had there con- 
quered and founded a kingdom and principalities. The Chris- 
tians did the same in Asia. They there found themselves with 
regard to Mahommedans in the same situation as the latter in 
Spain with regard to the Christians. ‘The kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem and the kingdom of Grenada correspond to each other. 
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But these similitudes are of little importance. The great fact 
is the struggle of the two social and religious systems; and of 
this the crusades was the chief crisis. In that lies their historical 
character, the connecting link which attaches them to the total- 
ity of facts. 

There was another cause, the social state of Europe in the 
eleventh century, which no less contributed to their outburst. 
I have been careful to explain why, between the fifth and the 
eleventh century, nothing general could be established in 
Europe. I have attempted to show how every thing had be- 
come local, how states, existences, minds, were confined within 
a very limited horizon. It was thus feudalism had prevailed. 
After some time an horizon so restricted did not suffice; human 
thought and activity desired to pass beyond the circle in which 
they had been confined. The wandering life had ceased, but not 
the inclination for its excitement and adventures. The people 
rushed into the crusades as into a new existence, more enlarged 
and varied, which at one time recalled the ancient liberty of 
barbarism as others epened out the perspective of a vast future. 

Such, I believe, were the two determining causes of the cru- 
sades of the twelfth century. At the end of the thirteenth cent- 
ury neither of these causes existed. Men and society were so 
much changed that neither the moral impulsion nor the social 
need which had precipitated Europe upon Asia was any longer 
felt. I do not know if many of you have read the original 
historians of the crusades, or whether it has ever occurred to 
you to compare the contemporaneous chroniclers of the first 
crusades with those at the end of the twelfth and thirteenth cent- 
uries, for example, Albert d’Aix, Robert the Monk and Ray- 
mond d’Agiles, who took part in the first crusade, with William 
of Tyre and James de Vitry. When we compare these two 
classes of writers, it is impossible not to be struck by the distance 
which separates them. Tn first are animated chroniclers, full 
of vivid imagination, who recount the events of the crusades 
with passion. But they are, at the same time, men of very nar- 
row minds, without an idea beyond the little sphere in which 
they have lived; strangers to all science, full of prejudices, and 
incapable of forming any judgment whatever upon what passes 
around them, or upon the events which they relate. Open, 
on the contrary, the history of the crusades by William of Tyre: 
you will be surprised to find almost an historian of modern 
times, a mind developed, extensive and free, a rare political 
understanding of events, completeness of views, a judgment 
bearing upon causes and effects. James de Vitry affords an 
example of a different kind of development; he is a scholar, 
who not only concerns himself with what has reference to the 
crusades, but also occupies himself with manners, geography, 
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ethnography, natural history; who observes,and describes the 
country. In a word, between the chroniclers of the first cru- 
sades and the historians of the last, there is an immense interval, 
which indicates a veritable revolution in mind. 

This revolution is above all seen in the manner in which each 
speaks of the Mahommedans. To the first chroniclers, and con- 
sequently to the first crusaders, of whom the first chroniclers are 
but the expression, the Mahommedans are only an object of 
hatred. It is evident that they knew nothing of them, that they 
weighed them not, considered them not, except under the point 
of view of the religious hostility which existed between them ; 
we discover no trace of any social relation; they detested and 
fought them, and that was all. William of Tyre, James de 
Vitry, and Bernard the Treasurer, speak quite differently of the 
Mussulmans: one feels that, although fighting them, they do 
not look upon them as mere monsters; that to a certain point 
they have entered into their ideas; that they have lived with 
them, that there is a sort of relation, and even a kind of sym- 
pathy established between them. William of Tyre warmly eulo- 
gizes Noureddin—Bernard the Treasurer, Saladin. They even 
go far as to compare the manners and conduct of the Mussul- 
mans with those of the Christians; they take advantage of the 
Mussulmans to satirize the Christians, as Tacitus painted the 
manners of the Germans in contrast with the manners of the 
Romans. You see how enormous the change between the two 
epochs must have been, when you find in the last, with regard 
to the enemies of the Christians, to those against whom the cru- 
sades were directed, a liberty and impartiality of spirit which 
would have filled the first crusaders with surprise and indigna- 
tion. 

This, then, was the first and principal effect of the crusades, 
a great step toward the enfranchisement of mind, a great prog- 
ress toward more extensive and liberal ideas. Commenced in 
the name and under the influence of religious creeds, the cru- 
sades removed from religious ideas, I will not say their legiti- 
mate influence, but the exclusive and despotic possession of 
the human mind. This result, doubtless altogether unforeseen, 
was born of many causes. The first is evidently the novelty, 
extension and variety of the spectacle which was opened to the 
view of the crusaders. It happened with them as with travel- 
lers. It is acommon saying that the mind of travellers becomes 
enlarged; that the habit of observing various nations and man- 
ners, and different opinions, extends the ideas, and frees the 
judgment from old prejudices. The same fact was accom- 
plished among these travelling nations who were called cru- 
saders: their minds were opened and elevated, by seeing a 
multitude of different things, and by observing other manners 
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than their own. They also found themselves in juxtaposition 
with two civilizations, not only different from their own, but 
more advanced; the Greek on the one hand, and the Mahom- 
medan on the other. There can be no doubt that the Greek 
society, although enervated, perverted, and falling into decay, 
had upon the crusaders the effect of a more advanced, polished 
and enlightened society than their own. The Mahommedan 
society afforded them a spectacle of the same nature. It is 
curious to observe in the old chroniclers the impression which 
the crusaders made upon the Mussulmans; these latter re- 
garded them at first as barbarians, as the rudest, most ferocious 
and most stupid class of men they had ever seen. The cru- 
saders, on their part, were struck with the riches and elegance 
of manners of the Mussulmans. To this first impression suc- 
ceeded frequent relations between the two people. These ex- 
tended and became much more important than is generally 
supposed. Not only had the Christians of the east habitual 
relations with the Mussulmans, but the west and the east be- 
came acquainted, visited and mixed with each other. It is not 
long since that one of those scholars who honor France in 
the eyes of Europe, M. Abel Remusat, discovered the existence 
of relations between the Mongol emperors and the Christian 
kings. Mongol ambassadors were sent to the Frank kings, 
to Saint Louis among others, to treat for an alliance with them, 
and to recommence the crusades in the common interest of the 
Mongols and the Christians against the Turks. And not only 
were diplomatic and official relations thus established between 
the sovereigns; frequent and various national relations were 
formed. I quote the words of M. Abel Remusat.* 

“ Many Italian, French and Flemish monks were charged 
with diplomatic missions to the Great Khan. Mongols of 
distinction came to Rome, Barcelona, Valentia, Lyons, Paris, 
London, Northampton; and a Franciscan of the kingdom oi 
Naples was archbishop of Pekin. His successor was a pro- 
fessor of theology of the faculty of Paris. But how many 
others, less known, were drawn after these, either as slaves or 
attracted by the desire for gain, or guided by curiosity into 
countries till then unknown! Chance has preserved the names 
of some: the first who came to visit the King of Hungary, 
on the part of the Tartars, was an Englishman, banished from 
his country for certain crimes, and who, after wandering all 
over Asia, ended by taking service among the Mongols. A 
Flemish shoemaker met in the depths of Tartary a woman 
from Metz, named Paquette, who had been carried off from 
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Hungary; a Parisian goldsmith, whose brother was estab- 
lished at Paris, upon the great bridge, and a young man from 
the environs of Rouen, who had been at the taking of Bel- 
grade. He saw, also, Russians, Hungarians and Flemings. 
A chorister, named Robert, after having traveled over Eastern 
Asia, returned to finish his days in the cathedral of Chartres. 
A Tartar was purveyor of helmets in the army of Philip the 
Handsome; John de Plancarpin found near Gayouk a Russian 
gentleman, whom he calls Temer, who was serving as an in- 
terpreter; many merchants of Breslau, Poland and Austria 
accompanied him on his journed to Tartary. Others returned 
with him by way of Russia; these were Genoese, Pisans and 
Venetians. Two merchants, whom chance had led to Bok- 
hara, consented to follow a Mongol ambassador sent by Koul- 
agou to Khoubilai. They sojourned several years both in 
China and Tartary, returned with letters from the Great Khan 
to the Pope; again returned to the Great Khan, taking with 
them the son of one of them, the celebrated Marco Polo, and 
again quitted the court of Khoubilai to return to Venice. 
Travels of this kind were not less frequent in the following 
century. Among the number are those of Sir John Mande- 
ville, an English physician, of Oderic of Friula, of Pegoletti, 
of William de Bouldeselle, and several others, and we may 
suppose that those whose memorials are preserved, form but 
the least part of what were undertaken, and that there were 
at this period more persons capable of executing long journeys 
than of writing an account of them. Many of these adventur- 
ers remained and died in the countries which they visited. 
Others returned to their country as obscure as when they left 
it, but with an imagination filled with what they had seen, 
relating it to their family, exaggerating, no doubt, but leav- 
ing around them, amid absurd fables, useful remembrances 
and traditions capable of bearing fruit. Thus in Germany, 
Italy and France, in the monasteries, in the castles of the lords, 
and even down to the lowest ranks of society, were deposited 
precious seeds destined before long to germinate. All these 
unknown travellers carried the arts of their native land into the 
most distant countries, brought back other knowledge no less 
precious, and thus made, without being aware of it, more ad- 
vantageous exchanges than all those of commerce. By these 
means not only the trade in silk, porcelain and Indian com- 
modities was extended and facilitated—new routes opened to 
commercial industry and activity—but, what was of much more 
importance, foreign manners, unknown nations, extraordinary 
productions, offered themselves in crowds to the minds of the 
Europeans, confined, since the fall of the Roman Empire, with- 
in too narrow a circle. They began to know the value of the 
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most beautiful, the most populous, and the most anciently 
civilized of the four quarters of the globe. They began to 
study the arts, creeds, and idioms of its inhabitants, and there 
was even talk of establishing a professorship of the Tartar lan- 
guage in the University of Paris. Romantic narrative, when 
duly discussed and investigated, spread on all sides more just 
and varied notions. The world seemed to open on the side 
of the east; geography took a great stride, and the desire for 
discovery became the new form which clothed the adventurous 
spirit of the Europeans. The idea of another hemisphere ceased 
to present itself as a paradox void of all probability, when our 
own became better known; and it was in searching for the 
Zipangi of Marco Polo that Christopher Columbus discovered 
the New World.” 

You see, by the facts which led to the impulsion of the 
crusades, what, at the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was 
the new and vast world which was thrown open to the Euro- 
pean mind. There can be no doubt but that this was one of 
the most powerful causes of development, and of the freedom 
of mind which shone forth at the end of this great event. 

There is another cause which merits observation. Down 
to the time of the crusades, the court of Rome, the centre 
of the church, had never been in communication with the laity, 
except through the medium of ecclesiastics, whether legates 
sent from the court of Rome, or the bishops and the entire 
clergy. There had always been some laymen in direct relation 
with Rome; but, taken all together, it was through the eccle- 
siastics that she communicated with the people. During the 
crusades, on the contrary, Rome became a place of passage to 
the greater part of the crusaders, both in going and in return- 
ing. Numbers of the laity viewed her policy and manners, 
and could see how much of personal interest influenced relig- 
ious controversy. Doubtless this new knowledge inspired 
many minds with a hardihood till then unknown. 

When we consider the state of minds in general, at the end 
of the crusades, and particularly in ecclesiastical matters, it is 
impossible not to be struck by one singular fact: religious 
ideas experienced no change; they had not been replaced by 
contrary or even different opinions. Yet minds were infinitely 
more free; religious creeds were no longer the only sphere in 
which it was brought into play; without abandoning them, it 
began to separate itself from them, and carry itself elsewhere. 
Thus, at the end of the thirteenth century, the moral cause 
which had determined the crusades, which at least was its most 
energetic principle, had vanished; the moral state of Europe 
was profoundly modified. 

The social state had undergone an analogous change. Much 
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investigation has been expended upon what was the influence 
of the crusades in this respect; it has been shown how they 
reduced a large number of fief holders to the necessity of sell- 
ing them to their sovereigns, or of selling charters to the bor- 
oughs in order to procure the means of following the crusade. 
It has been shown that by their mere absence many of the lords 
must have lost the greater portion of their power. Without 
entering into the details of this inquiry, we may, I think, resolve 
into a few general facts the influence of the crusades upon the 
social state. 

They greatly diminished the number of petty fiefs and small 
domains, of inferior fief-holders ; and they concentred property 
and power in a smaller number of hands. It is with the com- 
mencement of the crusades that we see the formation and aug- 
mentation of large fiefs and great feudal existences. 

I have often regretted that there is no map of France divided 
into fiefs, as there is of its division into departments, arrondisse- 
ments, cantons and parishes, in which all the fiefs should be 
marked, with their extent and successive relations and changes. 
If we were to compare, with the aid of such a map, the state of 
France before and after the crusades, we should see how many 
fiefs had vanished, and to what a degree the great and middle 
fiefs had increased. This was one of the most important facts 
to which the crusades led. 

Even where the petty proprietors preserved their fiefs, they 
no longer lived as isolated as formerly. The great fief-holders 
became so many centres around which the smaller ones con- 
verged, and near to which they passed their lives. It had be- 
come necessary during the crusades for them to put them- 
selves in the train of the richest and most powerful, to receive 
succor from him; they had lived with him, partaken of his 
fortune, gone through the same adventures. When the cru- 
saders returned home, this sociability, this habit of living near 
to the superior lord, remained fixed in their manners. Thus 
as we see the augmentation of the great fiefs after the crusades, 
so we see the holders of those fiefs holding a much more con- 
siderable court in the interior of their castles, having near them 
a larger number of gentlemen who still preserved their small 
domains, but did not shut themselves up within them. 

The extension of the great fiefs and the creation of a certain 
number of centres of society, in place of the dispersion which 
formerly existed, are the two principal effects brought about 
by the crusades in the heart of feudalism. 

As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is easily per- 
ceptible. The crusades created the great boroughs. Petty 
commerce and industry did not suffice to create boroughs such 
as the great towns of Italy and Flanders were. It was com- 
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merce on a great scale, maritime commerce, and especially 
that of the east, which gave rise to them; it was the crusades 
which gave to: maritime commerce the most powerful impul- 
sion it had ever received. 

Upon the whole, when we regard the state of society at the 
end of the crusades, we find that this movement of dissolution, 
of the dispersion of existences and influences, this movement 
of universal localization, if such a phrase be permitted, which 
had preceded this epoch, had ceased, by a movement with an 
exactly contrary tendency, by a movement of centralization. 
All now tended to approximation. The lesser existences were 
either absorbed in the greater, or were grouped around them. 
It was in this direction that society advanced, that all its prog- 
ress was made. 

You now see why, toward the end of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, neither people nor sovereigns any longer 
desired the crusades; they had no longer either the need or 
desire for them; they had been cast into them by the impul- 
sion of the religious spirit, and by the exclusive domination 
of religious ideas upon the whole existence; this domination 
had lost its energy. They had sought, too, in the crusades a 
new life, more extensive and more varied; they now began to 
find it in Europe itself, in the progress of social relations. It 
was at this epoch the career of political aggrandizement opened 
itself to kings. Wherefore seek kingdoms in Asia, when they 
had them to conquer at theirown doors? Philip Augustus went 
to the crusades against his will: what could be more natural? 
He had to make himself king of France. It was the same with 
the people. The career of riches opened before their eyes; 
they renounced adventures for work. For the sovereigns, the 
place of adventures was supplied by policy; for the people, by 
work on a great scale. One single class of society still had a 
taste for adventure; this was that portion of feudal nobility 
who, not being in a condition to think of political aggrandize- 
ment, and not liking work, preserved their ancient condition 
and manners. They therefore continued to rush to the cru- 
sades, and attempted their revival. 

Such, in my opinion, are the great and true effects of the 
crusades: on one side, the extension of ideas, the enfranchise- 
ment of mind; on the other, the aggrandizement of existences 
and a large sphere opened to activity of all kind; they produced 
at once a greater degree of individual liberty, and of political 
unity. They aided the independence of man and the centrali- 
zation of society. Much has been asked as to the means of 
civilization—which they directly imported from the east; it 
has been said that the chief portion of the great discoveries 
which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, called forth the 
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development of European civilization—the compass, printing, 
gunpowder—were known in the east, and that the crusaders 
may have brought them thence. This, to a certain point, is 
true. But some of these assertions are disputable. That which 
is not disputable is this influence, this general effect of the cru- 
sades upon the mind on one hand, and upon society on the 
other hand; they drew European society from a very straight- 
ened tract, and led it into new and infinitely more extensive 
paths; they commenced that transformation of the various 
elements of European society into governments and peoples 
which is the character of modern civilization. About the same 
time, royalty, one of those institutions which have most power- 
fully contributed to this great result, developed itself. Its his- 
tory, from the birth of modern states down to the thirteenth 
century, will form the subject of my next lecture. 


NINTH LECTURE. 


N our last lecture I attempted to determine the essential 
and distinctive character of modern European society as 
compared with primitive European society ; I believe that 

we discovered in this fact that all the elements of the social state, 
at first numerous and various, reduce themselves to two: on 
one hand the government, and on the other the people. Instead 
of encountering the feudal nobility, the clergy, the kings, the 

urghers, and serfs as the dominant powers and chief actors 
in history, we find in modern Europe but two great figures which 
alone occupy the historic scene, the government, and the coun- 
try. 

If such is the fact in which European civilization terminates, 
such also is the end to which we should tend, and to which our 
researches should conduct us. It is necessary that we should 
see this grand result take birth, and progressively develop and 
strengthen itself. We are entered upon the epoch in which 
we may arrive at its origin: it was, as you have seen, between 
the twelfth and the sixteenth century that the slow and con- 
cealed work operated in Europe which has led our society to this 
new form and definite state. We have likewise studied the first 
great event, which, in my opinion, evidently and powerfully im- 
pelled Europe, in this direction, that is, the crusades. 

About the same epoch, almost at the moment that the crusades 
broke out, that institution commenced its aggrandizement, 
which has, perhaps, contributed more than anything to the for- 
mation of modern society, and to that fusion of all the social ele- 
ments into two powers, the government and the people—roy- 
alty. 

it is evident that royalty has played a prodigious part in the 
history of European civilization ; a single glance at facts suffices 
to convince one of it; we see the development of royalty march- 
ing with the same step, so to speak, at least for a long period, as 
that of society itself; the progress is mutual. 

And not only is the progress mutual, but whenever society ad- 
vances toward its modern and definitive character, royalty seems 
to extend and prosper ; so that when the work is consummated, 
when there is no longer any, or scarcely any, other important or 
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decisive influence in the great states of Europe, than that of the 
government and the public, royalty is the government. 

And it has thus happened, not only in France, where the fact 
is evident, but also in the greater portion of European countries ; 
a little earlier or a little later, under somewhat different forms, 
the same result is offered us in the history of society in England, 
Spain, and Germany. In England, for example, it was under 
the Tudors that the ancient, peculiar, and local elements of Eng- 
lish society were perverted and dissolved, and gave place to the 
system of public powers; this also was the time of the greatest 
influence of royalty. It was the same in Germany, Spain and 
all the great European states. 

If we leave Europe, and if we turn our view upon the rest of 
the world, we shall be struck by an analogous fact ; we shall 
everywhere find royalty occupying an important position, ap- 
pearing as, perhaps, the most general and permanent of institu- 
tions, the most difficult to prevent, where it did not formerly 
exist, and the most difficult to root out where it had existed. 
From time immemorial it has possessed Asia. At the discovery 
of America, all the great states there were found with different 
combinations, subject to the monarchical system. When we 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, wherever we meet with na- 
tions in any way extensive, this is the prevailing system. And 
not only has royalty penetrated everywhere, but it has accom- 
modated itself to the most diverse situations, to civilization, and 
to barbarism, to manners the most pacific, as in China, for ex- 
ample, and to those in which war, in which the military spirit 
dominates. It has alike established itself in the heart of the 
system of castes ; in the most rigorously classified societies, and 
in the midst of a system of equality, in societies which are utter 
strangers to all legal and permanent classification. Here 
despotic and oppressive, there favorable to civilization and even 
to liberty, it seems like a head which may be placed upon a mul- 
titude of different bodies, a fruit that will spring from the most 
dissimilar germs. 

In this fact we may discover many curious and important con- 
sequences. I will take onlytwo. The first is, that it is impos- 
sible such a result should be the fruit of mere chance, of force or 
usurpation alone ; it is impossible but that there should be a 
profound and powerful analogy between the nature of royalty, 
considered as an institution, and the nature, whether of indi- 
vidual man, or of human society. Doubtless force is intermixed 
with the origin of the institution ; doubtless force has taken an 
important part in its progress ; but when we meet with such a 
result as this, when we see a great event developing and repro- 
ducing itself during the course of many centuries, and in the 
midst of such different situations, we cannot attribute it to force. 
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Force plays a great part and an incessant one in human affairs ; 
but it is not their principle, their primum mobile ; above force 
and the part which it plays there hovers a moral cause which de- 
cides the totality of things. It is with force in the history of 
societies as with the body in the history of man. The body 
surely holds a high place in the life of man, but still it is not the 
principle of life. Life circulates within it, but it does not 
emanate from it. So it is with human societies; whatever part 
force takes therein, it is not force which governs them, and which 
presides supremely over their destinies ; it is ideas and moral 
influences, which conceal themselves under the accidents of force 
and regulate the course of the society. It is a cause of this kind, 
and not force, which gave success to royalty. 

A second fact, and one which is no less worthy of remark, is 
the flexibility of the institution, its faculty of modifying and 
adapting itself to a multitude of different circumstances. Mark 
the contrast : its form is unique, permanent, and simple ; it 
does not offer that prodigious variety of combinations which we 
see in other institutions, and yet it applies itself to societies which 
the least resemble it. It must evidently allow of great diversity, 
and must attach itself, whether in man himself or in society, to 
many different elements and principles. 

It is from not having considered the institution of royalty in 
its whole extent ; from not having, on the one hand, penetrated to 
its peculiar and fixed principle, which, whatever may be the cir- 
cumstances to which it applies itself, is its very essence and being 
—and, on the other, from not having estimated all the varieties 
to which it lends itself, and all the principles with which it may 
enter into alliance ; it is, I say, from not having considered roy- 
alty under this vast and two-fold point of view, that the part 
taken by it in the history of the world has not been always com- 
prehended, that its nature and effects have often been mis- 
construed. 

This is the work which I wish to go through with you, and in 
such a manner as to take an exact and complete estimate of the 
effects of this institution in modern Europe, whether they have 
flowed from its own peculiar principles or the modifications 
which it has undergone. 

There can be no doubt that the force of royalty, that moral 
power which is its true principle, does not reside in the sole and 
personal will of the man momentarily king ; there can be no 
doubt that the people, in accepting it as an institution, philoso- 
phers in maintaining it as a system, have not intended or con- 
sented to accept the empire of the will of a man essentially nar- 
row, arbitrary, capricious, and ignorant. 

Royalty is quite a distinct thing from the will of a man, al- 
though it presents itself in that form ; it is the personification of 
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the sovereignty of right, of that will, essentially reasonable, en- 
lightened, just and impartial, foreign and superior to all indi- 
vidual wills, and which in virtue of this title has a right to govern 
them. Such is the meaning of royalty in the minds of nations, 
such the motive for their adhesion. 

Is it true that there is a sovereignty of right, a will which pos- 
sesses the right of governing men? It is quite certain that they 
believe so; because they seek, and constantly have sought, 
and indeed cannot but seek, to place themselves under its empire. 
Conceive to yourselves the smallest assembly of men, I will not 
say a people : conceive that assembly under the submission to a 
sovereign who is only so de facto, under a force which has no 
right except that of force, which governs neither according to 
reason, justice, nor truth ; human nature revolts at such a sup- 
position—it must have right to believe in. It is the supremacy 
of right which it seeks, that is the only power to which man con- 
sents to submit. What is history but the demonstration of this 
universal fact? What are the greater portion of the struggles 
which take place in the life of nations but an ardent effort toward 
the sovereignty of right, so that they may place themselves un- 
der its empire? And not only nations, but philosophers believe 
in its existence, and incessantly seek it. What are all the sys- 
tems of political philosophy, but the search for the sovereign of 
right? What is it that they treat of, but the question of know- 
ing who has a right to govern society? Take the theocratical, 
monarchical, aristocratical, or democratical systems, all of them 
boast of having discovered wherein the sovereignty of right re- 
sides; all promise to society that they will place it under the rule 
of its legitimate master. I repeat, this is the end alike of all the 
works of philosophers, of all efforts of nations. 

How should they but believe in the sovereignty of right? How 
should they but be constantly in search of it? Take the most 
simple suppositions ; let there be something to accomplish, 
some influence to exercise, whether upon society in its whole, or 
upon a number of its members, or upon a single individual ; 
there is evidently always a rule for this action, a legitimate will 
to follow and apply. Whether you penetrate into the smallest 
details of social life, or whether you elevate yourselves to the 
greatest events, you will everywhere encounter a truth to be 
proved, or a just and reasonable idea to be passed into reality. 
This is the sovereign of right, toward which philosophers and 
nations have never ceased and never can cease to aspire. 

Up to what point can the sovereignty of right be represented 
in a general and permanent manner by a terrestial force or by a 
human will? How far is such a supposition necessarily false 
and dangerous? What should be thought in particular of the 
personification of the sovereignty of right under the image of 
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royalty? Upon what conditions, within what limits is this per- 
sonification admissible? Great questions, which I have not to 
treat of here, but which I could not resist pointing out, and upon 
which I shall say a word in passing. 

I affirm, and the merest common sense will acknowledge, that 
the sovereignty of right completely and permanently can apper- 
tain to no one ; that all attribution of the sovereignty of right 
to any human power whatsoever is radically false and dangerous. 
Hence arises the necessity for the limitation of all powers, what- 
ever their names or forms may be ; hence the radical illegiti- 
macy of all absolute power, whether its origin be from conquest, 
inheritance, or election. People may differ as to the best means 
of seeking the sovereign of right; they may vary as to place and 
times ; but in no place, no time, can any legitimate power be 
the independent possessor of this sovereignty. 

This principle being laid down, it is no less certain that roy- 
alty, in whatever system it is considered, presents itself as the 
personification of the sovereign of right. Listen to the theocrat- 
ical system :*it will tell you that kings are the image of God 
upon earth ; this is only saying that they are the personification 
of sovereign justice, truth, and goodness. Address yourself to 
the jurisconsults ; they will tell you that the king is the living 
law ; that is to say, the king is the personification of the sover- 
eign of right, of the just law, which has the right of governing 
society. Ask royalty itself, in the system of pure monarchy ; it 
will tell you that it is the personification of the state, of the gen- 
eral interest. In whatever alliance and in whatever situation 
you consider it, you will always find it summing itself up in the 
pretension of representing and reproducing the sovereign of 
right, alone capable of legitimately governing society. 

There is no occasion for astonishment in all this. What are 
the characteristics of the sovereign of right, the characteristics 
derivable from his very nature? In the first place he is unique ; 
since there is but one truth, one justice, there can be but one 
sovereign of right. He is permanent, always the same ; truth 
never changes. He is placed in a superior situation, a stranger 
to all the vicissitudes and changes of this world ; his part in the 
world is, as it were, that of a spectator and judge. Well, is it 
royalty which externally reproduces, under the most simple 
form, that which appears its most faithful image, these rational 
and natural characteristics of the sovereign of right. Open the 
work in which M. Benjamin Constant has so ingeniously repre- 
sented royalty as a neutral and moderating power, raised above 
the accidents and struggles of social life, and only interfering at 
great crises. Is not this, so to speak, the attitude of the sover- 
eign of right in the government of human things? There must 
be something in this idea well calculated to impress the mind, 
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for it has passed with singular rapidity from books to facts. One 
sovereign made it in the constitution of Brazil the very founda- 
tion of his throne ; thefe royalty is represented as a moderating 
power, raised above all active powers, as a spectator and judge. 

Under whatever point of view you regard this institution as 
compared with the sovereign of right, you will find that there is 
a great external resemblance, and that it is natural for it to have 
struck the minds of men. Accordingly, whenever their reflec- 
tion or imagination turned with preference toward the contem- 
plation or study of the nature of the sovereign of right, and his 
essential characteristics, they have inclined toward royalty. As 
in the time of the preponderance of religious ideas, the habitual 
contemplation of the nature of God led mankind toward the 
monarchical system, so when the jurisconsults dominated in so- 
ciety, the habit of studying, under the name of the law, the nature 
of the sovereign of right, was favorable to the dogma of his per- 
sonification in royalty. The attentive application of the human 
mind to the contemplation of the nature of the sovereignty of 
right when no other causes have interfered to destroy the effect, 
has always given force and credit to royalty, which presents its 
image. 

Momover there are times peculiarly favorable to this personi- 
fication. These are the times when individual powers display 
themselves in the world with all their risks and caprices ; times 
when egotism dominates in individuals, whether from ignorance 
and brutality, or from corruption. Then society, abandoned to 
the contests of personal wills, and unable to raise itself by their 
free concurrence to a common and universal will, passionately 
long for a sovereign to whom all individuals may be forced to 
submit ; and the moment any institution, bearing any one of the 
characteristics of the sovereignty of right, presented itself and 
promised its empire to society, society rallied round it with 
eager earnestness, like outlaws, taking refuge in the asylum of a 
church. This is what has been seen in the disorderly youth of 
nations, such as we have surveyed. Royalty is admirably 
adapted to epochs, of vigorous and fruitful anarchy, so to speak, 
when society desires to form and regulate itself, without know- 
ing how to do so by the free concord of individual wills. There 
are other times when, from directly opposite causes, it has the 
same recommendation. Why did the Roman Empire, so nearly 
in a state of dissolution at the end of the republic, subsist for 
nearly fifteen centuries afterward, under the name of that empire 
which, after all, was but a continual decay, a lengthened agony? 
Royalty alone could produce such an effect ; that alone could 
hold together a society which selfishness incessantly tended to 
destroy. The imperial power struggled for fifteen centuries 
against the ruin of the Roman world. 
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Thus there are times when royalty alone can retard the disso- 
lution of society, and times when it alone accelerates its forma- 
tion. And in both these cases it is because it represents more 
clearly and powerfully than any other form the sovereignty of 
right, that it exercises this power upon events. 

From whatever point of view you may consider this institu- 
tion, and at whatever epoch, you will acknowledge then that its 
essential characteristic, its moral principle, its true and inmost 
meaning is the image, the personification, the presumed inter- 
preter of this unique, superior and essentially legitimate will, 
which alone has the right of governing society. 

Let us now regard royalty from the second point of view, that 
is to say, in its flexibility, in the variety of parts which it has 
played, and the effects which it has produced; it is necessary 
that we should give the reason of these features and determine 
their causes. 

Here we have an advantage; we can immediately enter upon 
history, and upon our own history. By a concourse of singular 
circumstances-it has happened that in modern Europe royalty 
has assumed every character under which it has shown itself in 
the history of the world. If I may be allowed to use an arithmet- 
ical expression, European royalty is the sum total of all possible 
species of royalty. I will run over its history from the fifth to 
the twelfth century; you will see how various are the aspects 
under which it presents itself, and to what an extent we shall 
everywhere find this character of variety, complication and con- 
flict which belongs to all European civilization. 

In the fifth century, at the time of the great German invasion, 
two royalties are present; the barbarian and the imperial royalty, 
that of Clovis and that of Constantine, both differing essentially 
in principles and effects. Barbaric royalty is essentially elective; 
the German kings were elected, although their election did not 
take place with the same forms which we are accustomed to 
attach to the idea; they were military chiefs, who were bound to 
make their power freely acceptable to a large number of com- 
panions, who obeyed them as being the most brave and the most 
able among them. Election is the true source of barbaric 
royalty, its primitive and essential characteristic. 

Not that this characteristic in the fifth century was not already 
a little modified, or that different elements had not been intro- 
duced into royalty. The various tribes had had their chiefs for 
a certain time; some families had raised themselves to more 
trust, consideration and riches than others. Hence a com- 
mencement of inheritance; the chief was now mostly elected out 
of these families. This was the first differing principle which 
became associated with the dominant principle of election. 

Another idea, another element, had also already penetrated 
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into barbaric royalty: this was the religious element. We find 
among some of the barbarous nations, among the Goths, for 
example, that the families of their kings descended from the 
families of their gods, or from those heroes of whom they had 
made gods, such as Odin. This is the situation of the kings of 
Homer, who sprang from gods or demi-gods, and by reason of 
this title were the objects of a kind of religious veneration, 
despite their limited power. 

Such, in the fifth century, was barbaric royalty, already vary- 
ing and fluctuating, although its primitive principle still 
dominated. 

I take imperial, Roman royalty; this is a totally different 
thing; it is the personification of the state, the heir of the sov- 
ereignty and majesty of the Roman people. Consider the 
royalty of Augustus and Tiberius; the emperor is the repre- 
sentative of the senate, the comitia, and the whole republic; he 
succeeded them, and they are summed up in his person. Who 
would not recognize this in the modesty of language of the first 
emperors; of those, at least, who were men of sense, and under- 
stood their situation? They felt themselves in the presence of 
the late sovereign people who had abdicated in their favor; they 
addressed them as their representatives and ministers. But, in 
fact, they exercised the whole power of the people, and that with 
the most formidable intensity. It is easy for us to understand 
such a transformation; we have ourselves witnessed it; we have 
seen the sovereignty pass from the people to a man; that is 
the history of Napoleon. He also was the personification of 
the sovereign people; he unceasingly repeated to it, “ Who like 
me has been elected by eighteen millions of men? Who like me 
is the representative of the people Republique Francaise?” 
And when upon one side of his coinage we read, The French 
Republic, and upon the other, Napoleon, Empereur, what does 
this mean, if not the fact which I have described, the people 
become king? 

Such was the fundamental character of imperial royalty, which 
it preserved for the three first centuries of the empire; it was 
not till Diocletian that it took its definite and complete form. 
It was then, however, upon the point of undergoing a great 
change; a new royalty had almost appeared. Christianity 
labored for three centuries to introduce the religious element into 
society. It was under Constantine that it met with success, not 
in making it the prevalent fact, but in making it play an impor- 
tant part. Here royalty presents itself under a different aspect ; 
its origin is not earthly; the prince is not the representative of 
the public sovereignty; he is the image of God, his representa- 
tive and delegate. Power came down to him from above, while 
in imperial royalty it came from below. These are two utterly 
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different situations, and have entirely different results. The 
rights of liberty, political guarantees, are difficult to combine 
with the principle of religious royalty; but the principle itself 
is elevated, moral and salutary. Let us see the idea which was 
formed of the prince in the seventh century in the system of 
religious royalty. I take it from the canons of the councils of 
Toledo. 

“The king is called king (rex) because he governs justly 
(recté). If he act with justice (rect?) he legitimately pos- 
sesses the name of king; if he act with injustice he miserably 
loses it. Our fathers, therefore, said with good reason: Rex 
ejus eris st recta facis, si autem non facis, non eris. The two 
principal royal virtues are justice and truth (science of the 
reason). 

“The royal power is bound, like the people, to respect the 
laws . . . Obedience to the will of Heaven, gives to us and 
to our subjects wise laws which our greatness and that of our 
successors is bound to obey, as well as the whole population of 
ourkingdoms .. . 

“ God, the creator of all things, in disposing the structure of 
the human body, has raised the head on high and has willed that 
the nerves of al! the members should proceed therefrom. And 
he has placed in the head the torch of the eyes, to the end that 
from thence may be viewed all things that might be prejudicial. 
He has established the power of intellect, charging it to govern 
all the members and wisely to regulate their action. . . . It 
is first necessary, then, to regulate what relates to princes, to 
watch over their safety, and to protect their life, and then to 
order what relates to the people; so that in guaranteeing, as is 
fitting, the safety of kings, they at the same time guarantee, and 
more effectually, that of the people.”* 

But, in the system of religious royalty, another element, quite 
different from that of royalty itself, almost always introduced 
itself. A new power took its place by the side of it, a power 
nearer to God, to the source whence royalty emanates, than 
royalty itself: this was the clergy, the ecclesiastical power which 
interposed itself between God and kings and between kings and 
the people; so that royalty, the image of divinity, ran a chance 
of falling to the rank of an instrument of the human interpreters 
of the divine will. This was a new cause of diversity in the 
destinies and effects of the institution. 

Here, then, we see, what in the fifth century were the various 
royalties which manifested themselves upon the ruins of the 
Roman Empire; the barbaric royalty, the imperial royalty and 
the rising religious royalty. Their fortunes were as various as 
their principles. 

* Forum Judaicum, i. lib. 2; tit. i. 1. 2, 1. 4. 
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In France, under the first race, barbaric royalty prevailed; 
there were many attempts of the clergy to impress upon it the 
imperial or religious character; but election in the royal family, 
with some mixture of inheritance and religious ideas, remained 
dominant. In Italy, among the Ostrogoths, imperial royalty 
superseded the barbarian customs. Theodoric asserted himself 
the successor of the emperors. You need only read Cassiodorus, 
to acknowledge this character of his government. 

In Spain, royalty appeared more religious than elsewhere; 
as the councils of Toledo were, I will not say the masters, but the 
influencing power, the religious character dominated, if not in 
the government, properly so-called, of the Visigoth kings at 
least, in the laws with which the clergy inspired them and the 
language which it made them speak. 

In England, among the Saxons, barbarian manners subsisted 
almost entire. The kingdoms of the heptarchy were merely the 
domains of various bands, having each its chief. The military 
election is more evident there than elsewhere. Anglo-Saxon 
royalty is the most perfect type of barbaric royalty. 

Thus from the fifth to the twelfth century three kinds of 
royalty manifested themselves at the same time in general facts; 
one or other of them prevailed, according to circumstances, in 
each of the different states of Europe. 

The chaos was such at this epoch that nothing universal or 
permanent could be established; and, from one vicissitude to 
another, we arrive at the eighth century, without royalty having 
anywhere taken a definitive character. Toward the middle of 
the eighth century, with the triumph of the second race of the 
Frank kings, events generalized themselves and became clearer; 
as they were accomplished upon a greater scale they were better 
understood and led to more results. You will shortly see the 
re royalties distinctly succeed and combine with each 
other. 

At the time when the Carlovingians replace the Merovingians, 
a return of barbaric royalty is visible; election again appears. 
Pepin causes himself to be elected at Soissons. When the first 
Carlovingians give the kingdoms to their sons, they take care 
to have them accepted by the chief persons in the states assigned 
them; when they make a partition, they wish it to be sanctioned 
in the national assemblies. In a word, the elective principle, 
under the form of public acceptation, reassumes some reality. 
You bear in mind that this change of dynasty was like a new 
invasion of the Germans in the west of Europe and brought 
back some shadow of their ancient institutions and manners. 

At the same time we see the religious principle introduced 
more clearly into royalty, and playing therein a more important 
part. Pepin was acknowledged and crowned by the pope. He 
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had need of religious sanction; it had already a great power, and 
he courted it. Charlemagne took the same precaution ; religious 
royalty was developing. Still under Charlemagne this character 
did not dominate; imperial royalty was evidently what he 
attempted to resuscitate. Although he closely allied himself to 
the clergy, and made use of them, he was not their instrument. 
The idea of a great state, of a great political unity, the resur- 
rection of the Roman Empire, was the favorite idea, the dream 
of Charlemagne’s reign. He died, and was succeeded by Louis 
le Debonnaire. Every one knows what character the royal 
power instantly assumed; the king fell into the hands of the 
clergy, who censured, deposed, re-established, and governed 
him; religious royalty, late subordinate, seemed on the point of 
being established. 

Thus, from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the 
ninth century, the diversity of three kinds of royalty manifested 
itself in important, closely connected, and palpable events. 

After the death of Louis le Debonnaire, in the dissolution 
into which Europe fell, the three species of royalty disappeared 
almost simultaneously; all became confusion. After some time, 
when the feudal system prevailed, a fourth royalty presented 
itself, different from any that we have yet seen; this was feudal 
royalty. This is confused, and very difficult to define. It has 
been said that the king in the feudal system was sovereign of 
sovereigns, lord of lords, that he held by sure ties, from one class 
to another, the entire society; that in calling around him his 
vassals, then the vassals of his vassals, he called the whole nation, 
and truly showed himselfa king. I do not deny that this was the 
theory of feudal royalty; but it is a mere theory, which has never 
governed facts. That general influence of the king by the means 
of an hierarchial organization, those ties which united royalty 
to the entire feudal society, are the dreams of publicists. In 
fact, the greater part of the feudal lords were at this epoch 
entirely independent of royalty; a large number scarcely knew 
the name, and had little or no connection with it. All the 
sovereignties were local and independent: the title of king 
borne by one of the feudal lords expressed rather a remembrance 
than a fact. 

This was the state of royalty during the course of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth, with the reign of Louis 
le Gros, the aspect of things began to change. We more often 
find the king spoken of; his influence penetrated into places 
where hitherto he had never made way; his part in society 
became more active. If we seek by what title, we shall recognize 
none of the titles of which royalty had hitherto been accustomed 
to avail itself. It was not as the heir of the emperors, or by the 
title of imperial royalty, that it aggrandized itself and assumed 

to 
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more coherence; nor was it in virtue of election, nor as the 
emanation of divine power. All trace of election had disap- 
peared, the hereditary principle of succession had become defin- 
itively established ; and although religion sanctioned the acces- 
sion of kings, the minds of men did not appear at all engrossed 
with the religious character of the royalty of Louis le Gros. A 
new element, a character hitherto unknown, produced itself in 
royalty; a new royalty commenced. 

I need not repeat that society was at this epoch in a prodigious 
disorder, a prey to unceasing violence. Society had 1n itself no 
means of striving against this deplorable state, of regaining any 
regularity or unity. The feudal institutions, those parliaments 
of barons, those seigneurial courts, all those forms under which 
in modern times, feudalism has been represented as a systematic 
and organized regime, all this was devoid of reality, of power; 
there was nothing there which could re-establish order or justice ; 
so that, amid this social desolation, none knew to whom to 
have recourse for the reparation of any great injustice, or to 
remedy any great evil, or in any way to constitute anything 
resembling a state. The name of king remained; a lord bore it, 
and some few addressed themselves to him. The various titles 
under which royalty had hitherto presented itself, although they 
did not exercise any great control, were still present to many 
minds, and on some occasions were recognized. It sometimes 
happened that they had recourse to the king to repress any 
scandalous violence, or to re-establish something like order, in 
any place near to his residence, or to terminate any difference 
which had long existed; he was sometimes called upon to inter- 
fere in matters not strictly within his jurisdiction; he interfered 
as the protector of public order, as arbitrator and redresser of 
wrongs. The moral authority which remained attached to his 
name by degrees attracted to him this power. 

Such is the character which royalty begun to take under Louis 
le Gros, and under the administration of Suger. Then, for the 
first time, we see in the minds of men the idea, although very 
incomplete, confused and weak, of a public power, foreign to 
the powers which possessed society, called to render justice to 
those who were unable to obtain it by ordinary means, capable 
of establishing, or, at least, of commanding order; the idea of a 
great magistrate, whose essential character was that of main- 
taining or re-establishing peace, of protecting the weak, and of 
ending differences which none others could decide. This is the 
entirely new character under which, dating from the twelfth 
century, royalty presented itself in Europe, and especially in 
France. It was neither as a barbarous royalty, a religious 
royalty, nor as an imperial royalty, that it exercised its empire; 
it possessed only a limited, incomplete and accidental power; 
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the power, as it were (I know of no expression more exact), 
of a great justice of peace for the whole nation. 

This is the true origin of modern royalty; this, so to speak, is 
its vital principle; that which has been developed in the course 
of its career, and which, I do not hesitate in saying, has brought 
about its success. At the different epochs of history, we see 
the different characters of royalty reappear; we see the various 
royalties which I have described attempting by turns to regain 
the preponderance. Thus the clergy has always preached relig- 
ious royalty; jurisconsults labored to resuscitate imperial 
royalty; and the nobles have sometimes wished to revive elective 
royalty, or the feudal. And not only have the clergy, juriscon- 
sults and nobility striven to make dominant in royalty such or 
such a character; it has itself made them all subservient to the 
aggrandizement of its power; kings have sometimes represented 
themselves as the delegates of God, sometimes as the successors 
of the emperors, according to the need or inclination of the 
moment; they have illegitimately availed themselves of these 
various titles, but none of them has been the veritable title of 
modern royalty, or the source of its preponderating influence. 
It is, I repeat, as the depositary and protector of public order, of 
universal justice and common interest—it is under the aspect 
of great magistracy, the center and union of society—that it has 
shown itself to the eyes of the people, and has appropriated 
their strength by obtaining their adhesion. 

You will see, as we advance; this characteristic of modern 
European royalty, which commenced at the twelfth century, 
under the reign of Louis le Gros, strengthen and develop itself, 
and become, so to speak, its political physiognomy. It is 
through it that royalty has contributed to the great result 
which characterizes European societies in the present day, 
namely, the reduction of all social elements into two, the govern- 
ment and the country. 

Thus, at the termination of the crusades, Europe entered the 
path which was to conduct it to its present state; and royalty 
took its appropriate part in the great transformation. In our 
next lecture we shall study the different attempts made at polit- 
ical organization, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, with 
a view to maintain, by regulating it, the order, then almost in 
ruin. We shall consider the efforts of feudalism, of the church, 
and even of the boroughs, to constitute society after its ancient 
principles, and under its primitive forms, and thus defend them- 
selves against the general metamorphosis which was in prepa- 
ration, 
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go through with them, and to be just toward those men, those 
ages, who have so often gone astray, and have so cruelly failed, 
and who, notwithstanding, have displayed such high virtues, 
made such noble efforts, merited so much glory! 

The attempts at political organization, formed from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, are of two kinds: the object of the one 
was to bring about the predominance of a particular social ele- 
ment, whether the clergy, the feudal nobility, or the boroughs; 
to make all the others subordinate to this, and on these terms 
to establish unity. The other proposed to itself to reconcile all 
the particular societies, and make them act in common, leaving 
to each its liberty, and guaranteeing its share of influence. The 
first class of these attempts is much more liable to the suspicion 
of selfishness and tyranny than the second. They have, in fact, 
oftener been tainted with these vices; they are, indeed, by their 
very nature, essentially tyrannical in their means of action. 
Some of them, however, may have been—in fact, have been— 
conceived with pure views for the good and progress of 
humanity. 

The first which presents itself is the attempt at a theocratical 
organization—that is to say, the design of subduing the various 
classes of society to the principles and empire of the ecclesiastical 
society. You will call to mind what I have said concern- 
ing the history of the church. I have endeavored to show 
what principles have been developed within it, what was the 
share of legitimacy of each, how they were born of the natural 
course of events, what services they have rendered, and what 
evil they have brought about. I have characterized the various 
states into which the church passed from the eighth to the 
twelfth century; I have shown the state of the imperial church, 
the barbarian, the feudal, and lastly, the theocratical church. I 
suppose these recollections to be present to your minds; I shall 
now endeavor to indicate what the clergy did to dominate in 
Europe, and why they failed. 

The attempt at theocratical organization appeared at a very 
early period, whether in the acts of the court of Rome, or in 
those of the clergy in general; it naturally resulted from the 
political and moral superiority of the church, but we shall find 
that it encountered, from the first, obstacles which, even in its 
greatest vigor, it did not succeed in removing. 

The first was the very nature of Christianity. Wholly different 
in this respect from the greater number of religious creeds, 
Christianity was established by persuasion alone, by simply 
moral means; it was never, from the time of its birth, armed with 
force. In the early ages it conquered by the Word alone, and it 
only conquered souls. Hence it happened; that even after its 
triumph, when the church was in possession of great riches and 
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consideration, we never find her invested with the direct govern- 
ment of society. Her origin, purely moral, and merely by means 
of persuasion, was found impressed in her condition. She had 
much influence, but she had no power. She insinuated herself 
into the municipal magistracies, she acted powerfully upon the 
emperors and their agents, but she had not the positive admin- 
istration of public affairs, the government, properly so called. 
Now a system of government—the theocratical or any other— 
cannot be established in an indirect manner by mere force of 
influence; it is necessary to administer, command, receive taxes, 
dispose of revenues, govern, in a word, actually to take posses- 
sion of society. When nations and governments are acted upon 
by persuasion, much may be effected, and a great empire exer- 
cised; but there would be no government, no system would be 
founded, the future could not be provided for. Such has been, 
from its very origin, the situation of the Christian church; she 
has always been at the side of the government of society, but 
she has never removed it and taken its place; a great obstacle 
which the attempt at theocratical organization could not sur- 
mount. 

She met at a very early period with a second obstacle. The 
Roman Empire once fallen, and the barbarian states founded, 
the church found herself among the conquered. The first thing 
necessary was to escape this situation; the work she had to 
commence by converting the conquerors, and thus raising her- 
self to their rank. When this task was accomplished, and the 
church aspired to domination, she encountered the pride and 
resistance of the feudal nobility. This was a great service ren- 
dered to Europe by the feudal laity; in the eleventh century 
nations were almost entirely subjected to the church—sover- 
elgns were scarce able to defend themselves ; the feudal nobility 
alone never received the yoke of the clergy, never humbled them- 
selves before it. One need only recall the general physiognomy 
of the middle ages to be struck by the singular mixture of 
haughtiness and submission, of blind credulity and freedom of 
mind in the relations between the lay lords and the priests; we 
there see some wreck of their primitive condition. You will call 
to mind how I endeavored to represent to you the origin of feu- 
dalism, its first elements, and the manner in which the elementary 
feudal society was formed around the habitation of the fief- 
holder. I remarked how in that society the priest was below the 
lord. Well, there always remained in the heart of the feudal 
nobility a recollection and feeling of this situation; it always 
regarded itself, not only as independent of the church, but as 
superior to it, as alone called to possess and really govern the 
country; it was always willing to live in concord with the 
clergy, but so as to guard its own interests, and not to give in 
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to those of the clergy. During many centuries it was the lay 
aristocracy which maintained the independence of society with 
regard to the church—that haughtily defended it when kings 
and people were subdued. It was the first to oppose, and per- 
haps contributed more than any other power to the failure of the 
attempt at a theocratical organization of society. 

A third obstacle was likewise opposed, of which in general 
but little account has been held, and often even its effects been 
misconstrued. 

Wherever a clergy has seized upon society and subjected it 
to a theocratical organization, it is upon a married clergy that 
this empire has devolved, upon a body of priests recruiting 
themselves from their own bosom, and bringing up their chil- 
dren from their very birth in and for the same situation. Exam- 
ine history: look at Asia, Egypt ; all the great theocracies are the 
work of a clergy which is a complete society in itself, which 
suffices for its own wants and borrows nothing from without. 

By the celibacy of priests the Christian clergy was in an 
entirely different position; it was obliged, in order to its per- 
petuation, to have continual recourse to the laity; to seek from 
abroad, in all social positions and professions, the means of 
duration. In vain did the esprit-de-corps labor afterward to 
assimilate these foreign elements; something of the origin of 
the new-comers always remained; burghers or nobles, they 
always preserved some trace of their ancient spirit, their former 
condition. Doubtless celibacy, in placing the Catholic clergy 
in an entirely special situation, foreign to the interests and 
common life of mankind, has been to it a chief cause of isolation ; 
but it has thus unceasingly forced it into connection with lay 
society, in order to recruit and renew itself therefrom, to receive 
and undergo some part of the moral revolutions which were ac- 
complished in it ; and I do not hesitate to say that this necessity, 
constantly renewing, has been much more prejudicial to the suc- 
cess of the attempt at theocratical organization than the esprit- 
de-corps, strongly maintained by celibacy, has been able to pro- 
mote it. 

The church finally encountered, within her own bosom, pow- 
erful adversaries to this attempt. Much has been said concern- 
ing the unity of the church, and it is true she has constantly 
aspired to it, and in some respects has happily attained it. But 
let us not be deceived by the pomp of words, nor by that of par- 
tial facts. What society has presented more civil dissensions, or 
undergone more dismemberment than the clergy? What na- 
tion has been more divided, more disordered, more unfixed than 
the ecclesiastical nation? The national churches of the majority 
of European countries almost incessantly struggled against the 
court of Rome; councils struggled against popes; heresies have 
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been innumerable and constantly renewing, schisms always in 
readiness ; nowhere has there been such diversity of opinions, 
such fury in contest, such parcelling out of power. The in- 
ternal life of the church, the divisions which have broken out in 
it, the revolutions which have agitated it, have, perhaps, been 
the greatest obstacles to the triumph of that organization which 
she has attempted to impose upon society. 

All these obstacles were in action and visible in the very cradle 
of the great attempt which we have in review. They did not, 
however, prevent its following its course, nor its being in prog- 
ress for many centuries. Its most glorious time, its day of 
crisis, so to speak, was in the reign of Gregory VII, at the end 
of the eleventh century. You have already seen that the dom- 
inant idea of Gregory VII was to subjugate the world to the 
clergy, the clergy to the papal power, and Europe to a vast and 
regular theocracy. In this design, as far as it may be permitted 
us to judge of events at such a distance, this great man commit- 
ted, in my opimon, two great faults ; one the fault of a theorist, 
the other of a revolutionist. The first was that of ostentatiously 
displaying his plan, of systematically proclaiming his principles 
on the nature and rights of spiritual power, of drawing from 
them beforehand, like an intractable logician, the most distant 
consequences. He thus menaced and attacked all the lay sover- 
eignties of Europe, before being assured of the means of con- 
quering them. Success in human affairs is neither obtained by 
such absolute proceedings, nor in the name of philosophical 
argument. Moreover, Gregory VII fell into the common 
error of revolutionists, that of attempting more than they can 
execute, and not taking the possible as the measure and limit of 
their efforts. In order to hasten the domination of his ideas, he 
engaged in contest with the empire, with all the sovereigns and 
with the clergy itself. He hesitated at no consequence, nor 
cared for any interest, but haughtily proclaimed that he willed 
to reign over all kingdoms, as well as over all minds, and thus 
raised against him, on one side, all the temporal powers, who 
saw themselves in pressing danger, and on the other the free- 
thinkers, who began to appear, and who already dreaded the 
tyranny over thought. Upon the whole, Gregory perhaps com- 
promised more than he advanced the cause he wished to serve. 

It, however, continued to prosper during the whole of the 
twelfth and down to the middle of the thirteenth century. This 
is the time of the greatest power and brilliancy of the church, 
though I do not think it can be strictly said that she made any 
great progress in that epoch. Down to the end of the reign of 
Innocent III she rather cultivated than extended her glory and 
power. It was at the moment of her greatest apparent success 
that a popular reaction declared itself against her in a large por- 
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tion of Europe. In the south of France the heresy of the Al- 
bigenses broke forth, which took possession of an entire, numer- 
ous, and powerful community. Almost at the same time in the 
north, in Flanders, ideas and desires of the same nature ap- 
peared. A little later, in England, Wyclif attacked with talent 
the power of the church, and founded a sect which will never 
perish. Sovereigns did not long delay entering the same path 
as the people. It was at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century that the most powerful and the ablest sovereigns of 
Europe, the emperors of the house of Hohenstaufen, succumbed 
in their struggle with the papacy. During this century Saint 
Louis, the most pious of kings, proclaimed the independence of 
the temporal power, and published the first Pragmatic Sanction, 
which has been the basis of all others. At the commencement 
of the fourteenth century the quarrel broke out between Philip le 
Bel and Boniface VIII; the king of England, Edward I, was 
not more docile toward Rome. At this epoch, it is clear, the at- 
tempt at a theocratical organization has failed; the church 
henceforth, will be on the defensive; she will no longer under- 
take to impose her system upon Europe; her only thought will 
be to preserve what she has conquered. It is from the end of 
the thirteenth century that the emancipation of the European 
lay society really dates; it was then that the church ceased to 
pretend to the possession of it. 

She had long before renounced this claim, in the very sphere 
in which she seemed to have had the best chance of success. 
Long since, upon the very threshold of the church, around her 
very throne in Italy, theocracy had completely failed, and given 
place to an entirely different system—to that attempt at a demo- 
cratical organization, of which the Italian republics are the type, 
and which, from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, played so 
brilliant a part in Europe. 

You recollect what I have already related of the history of the 
boroughs, and the manner in which they were formed. In 
Italy, their destiny was more precocious and powerful than any- 
where else ; the towns there were much more numerous and 
wealthy than in Gaul, Britain, or Spain; the Roman municipal 
system remained more full of life and regular there. 

The country parts of Italy, also, were much less fit to become 
the habitation of their new masters, than those of the rest of 
Europe. They had everywhere been cleared, drained, and culti- 
vated ; they were not clothed with forests; here the barbarians 
were unable to follow the hazards of the chase, or to lead an 
analogous life to that of Germany. Moreover, one part of this 
territory did not belong tothem. The south of Italy, the Cam- 
pagna di Roma and Ravenna, continued to depend upon the 
Greek emperors. Favored by its distance from the sovereign 
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and the vicissitudes of war, the republican system, at an early 
period, gained strength and developed itself in this part of the 
country. And not only the whole of Italy was not in the power 
of the barbarians, but even where the barbarians did conquer it, 
they did not remain in tranquil and definitive possession. The 
Ostrogoths were destroyed and driven out by Belisarius and 
Narses. The kingdom of the Lombards succeeded no better in 
establishing itself. The Franks destroyed it; and, without de- 
stroying the Lombard population, Pepin and Charlemagne 
judged it expedient to form an alliance with the ancient Italian 
population, in order to struggle against the recently conquered 
Lombards. The barbarians, then, were not in Italy, as else- 
where, the exclusive and undisturbed masters of the land and of 
society. Hence it was, that beyond the Alps, only a weak, thin, 
and scattered feudalism was established. The preponderance, 
instead of passing into the inhabitants of the country parts, as 
had happened in Gaul, for example, continued to appertain to 
the towns. When this result became evident, a large portion of 
the fief-holders, either from free-will or necessity, ceased to in- 
habit the country, and settled in the cities. Barbarian nobles 
became burghers. You may imagine what power and superiority 
this single fact gave the Italian towns as compared with the other 
boroughs of Europe. What we have remarked in these latter, 
was the inferiority and timidity of the population. The burghers 
appeared to us like courageous freedmen painfully struggling 
against a master who was always at their gates. The burghers 
of Italy were very different ; the conquering and the conquered 
population mixed within the same walls; the towns had not to 
defend themselves from a neighboring master; their inhab- 
itants were citizens, from all time free, at least the majority of 
them, who defended their independence and their rights against 
distant and foreign sovereigns, at one time against the Frank 
kings, at another against the emperors of Germany. Hence, the 
immense and early superiority of the towns of Italy: while else- 
where even the poorest boroughs were formed with infinite 
trouble, here we see republics, states arise. 

Thus is explained the success of the attempt at republican 
organization in this part of Europe. It subdued feudalism at a 
very early period, and became the dominant form of society. 
But it was little calculated to spread or perpetuate itself; it con- 
tained but few germs of amelioration, the necessary condition to 
extension and duration. 

When we examine the history of the republics of Italy, from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth century, we are struck with two ap- 
parently contradictory yet incontestable facts. We find an ad- 
mirable development of courage, activity and genius, and in con- 
sequence great prosperity; there is there a movement and lib- 
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erty which is wanting to the rest of Europe. Let us ask, what 
was the real condition of the inhabitants, how their life was 
passed, what was their share of happiness? Here the aspect 
changes; no history can be more melancholy and gloomy. 
There is, perhaps, no epoch or country in which the position of 
man appears to have been more agitated, subject to more de- 
plorable mischances, or where we meet with more dissensions, 
crimes, and misfortunes. Another fact is manifest at the same 
time ; in the political system of the greater part of the republics 
liberty continually diminished. The want of security was such 
that the factions were inevitably forced to seek refuge in a 
system less tempestuous, though less popular, than that with 
which the state had commenced. ‘Take the history of Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, Milan, Pisa ; you will everywhere see that the 
general course of events, instead of developing liberty, and en- 
larging the circle of institutions, tends to contract it, and to con- 
centre the power within the hands of a small number of men. In 
a word, in these republics, so energetic, brilliant, and wealthy, 
two things were wanting: security of life, the first condition of 
a social state, and the progress of institutions. 

Thence a new evil, which did not allow of the extension of the 
attempt at republican organization. It was from without, from 
foreign sovereigns, that the greatest danger was threatened to 
Italy. Yet this danger had never the effect of reconciling these 
republics and making them act in concert ; they would never 
resist in common acommonenemy. Many of the most enlight- 
ened Italians, accordingly, the best patriots of our time, deplore 
the republican system of Italy in the middle ages as the real cause 
of its never having become a nation. It was parcelled out, they 
say, into a multitude of petty people, too much under the control 
of their passions to allow of their confederating, or constituting 
themselves a state. They regret that their country, like the rest 
of Europe, has not passed through a despotic centralization 
which would have formed it into a nation, and have rendered it 
independent of foreigners. It seems, then, that the republican 
organization, even under the most favorable circumstances, did 
not contain within itself at this epoch the principle of progress, 
of duration, extension—that it had no future. Up to a certain 
point, one may compare the organization of Italy in the middle 
ages to that of ancient Greece. Greece also was a country full 
of petty republics, always rivals and often enemies, and some- 
times rallying toward a common end. The advantage in this 
comparison is entirely with Greece. There can be no doubt 
that, although history gives us many instances of iniquity in 
them, too, there was more order, security, and justice in the in- 
terior of Athens, Lacedzemon, Thebes, than in the Italian repub- 
lics. Yet how short was the political existence of Greece! 
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What a principle of weakness existed in that parcelling out of 
power and territory! When Greece came in contact with great 
neighboring states, with Macedonia and Rome, she at once suc- 
cumbed. These small republics, so glorious and still so flour- 
ishing, could not form a coalition for defense. How much 
stronger was the reason for the same result happening in Italy, 
where society and human reason had been so much less de- 
veloped and less firm than among the Greeks. 

If the attempt at republican organization had so little chance 
of duration in Italy, where it had triumphed, where the feudal 
system had been vanquished, you may easily conceive that it 
would much sooner succumb in the other parts of Europe. 

I will rapidly place its destinies before you. 

There was one portion of Europe which bore a great resem- 
blance to Italy ; this was the south of France and the neighbor- 
ing Spanish provinces, Catalonia, Navarre, and Biscay. There 
likewise the towns had gained great development, importance, 
and wealth. Many of the petty lords were allied with the 
burghers ; a portion of the clergy had likewise embraced their 
cause; in a word, the country was in a situation remarkably 
analogous to that of Italy. Accordingly, in the course of the 
eleventh century, and at the commencement of the twelfth, the 
towns of Provence, Languedoc, and Aquitaine, aimed at a polit- 
ical flight, at forming themselves into independent republics, 
just like those beyond the Alps. But the south of France was 
in contact with a very strong feudalism, that of the north. At 
this time occurred the heresy of the Albigenses, and war broke 
out between feudal and municipal France. You know the his- 
tory of the crusade against the Albigenses, under Simon de 
Montfort. This was the contest of the feudalism of the north 
against the attempt at democratical organization of the south. 
Despite the southern patriotism, the north carried the day; 
political unity was wanting in the south, and civilization was not 
sufficiently advanced for men to supply its place by concert. 
The attempt at republican organization was put down, and the 
crusade re-established the feudal system in the south of France. 

At a later period, the republican attempt met with better suc- 
cess in the mountains of Switzerland. There the theater was 
very straitened. They had only to struggle against a foreign 
sovereign, who, although of a superior force to the Swiss, was 
by no means among the most formidable sovereigns of Europe. 
The struggle was courageously sustained. The Swiss feudal 
nobility allied themselves in a great measure with the towns—a 
powerful succor, which, however, altered the nature of the revo- 
lution which it aided, and imprinted upon it a more aristocratic 
ay less progressive character than it seemed at first intended to 

ear. 
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I now pass to the north of France, to the boroughs of Flan- 
ders, the banks of the Rhine, and the Hanseatic league. There 
the democratical organization triumphed fully in the interior of 
the towns; yet, we perceive, from its outset, that it was not 
destined to extend itself, or to take entire possession of society. 
The boroughs of the north were surrounded and oppressed by 
feudalism, by lords and sovereigns, so that they were constantly 
on the defensive. It is clear that all they did was to defend 
themselves as well as they could; they essayed no conquests. 
They preserved their privileges, but remained shut up within 
their own walls. There the democratical organization was con- 
fined and stopped short ; if we go elsewhere into the country, we 
do not find it. 

You see what was the state of the republican attempt. Tri- 
umphant in Italy, but with little chance of success or progress ; 
vanquished in the south of Gaul; victorious on a small scale 
in the mountains of Switzerland ; in the north, in the boroughs 
of Flanders, the Rhine, and the Hanseatic league, con- 
demned never to pass beyond the town walls. Still, in this posi- 
tion, evidently inferior in force to the other elements of society, 
it inspired the feudal nobility with a prodigious terror. The 
lords were jealous of the wealth of the boroughs, and feared their 
power; the democratical spirit penetrated into the rural dis- 
tricts; the insurrections of the peasants became more frequent 
and obstinate. A great coalition was formed among the feudal 
nobility against the boroughs, almost throughout Europe. The 
party was unequal; the boroughs were isolated; there was no 
understanding or communication between them; all was local. 
There existed, indeed, a certain sympathy between the burghers 
of various countries. The successes or reverses of the towns in 
Flanders in the struggles with the dukes of Burgundy certainly 
excited a lively emotion in the French towns. But this emotion 
was transitory and without result. No tie, no real union, was 
established. Nor did the boroughs lend strength to one an- 
other. Feudalism, then, had immense advantages over them. 
But, itself divided and incoherent, it did not succeed in destroy- 
ing them. When the struggle had lasted a certain time, when 
they had acquired the conviction that a complete victory was im- 
possible, it became necessary to acknowledge the petty republican 
burghers, to treat with them, and to receive them as members of 
the state. Then a new order commenced, a new attempt at 
political organization, that of mixed organization, the object of 
which was to reconcile all the elements of society, the feudal 
nobility, the boroughs, clergy and sovereigns, and to make them 
live and act together in spite of their profound hostility. 

All of you know what are the States-general in France, the 
Cortes in Spain and Portugal, the Parliament in England, and 
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the Diets in Germany. You know, likewise, what were the ele- 
ments of these various assemblies. The feudal nobility, the 
clergy and the boroughs, collected at them with a view to unite 
themselves into a single society, into one state, under one law 
and one power. They all, under various names, have the same 
tendency and design. 

I shall take, as the type of this attempt, the fact which is the 
most interesting and the best known to us, namely, the States- 
general in France. I say the best known to us; yet I am con- 
vinced that the name of States-general awakens in your minds 
only vague and incomplete ideas. None of you can say what 
there was fixed or regular in the States-general of France, what 
was the number of their members, what the subjects of delibera- 
tion, or what the periods of convocation, and the duration of 
sessions ; nothing is known of these things; it is impossible to 
draw from history any clear, general, or universal results as to 
this subject. When we examine closely the character of these 
assemblies in the history of France, they look like mere acci- 
dents, political last resource alike for people and knigs; as a last 
resource for kings when they had no money, and knew not how 
to escape from their embarrassments ; and as a last resource for 
the people when the evil became so great that they knew not 
what remedy to apply. The nobility were present in the States- 
general; the clergy likewise took part in them; but they came 
full of indifference, for they knew that this was not their great 
means of action, that they could not promote by it the real part 
they took in the government. The burghers themselves were 
scarcely niore eager about it ; it was not a right which they took 
an interest in exercising, but a necessity which they tolerated. 
Thus may be seen the character of the political activity of these 
assemblies. They were sometimes utterly insignificant, and 
sometimes terrible. Ifthe king was the strongest, their humility 
and docility were carried to an extreme; if the situation of the 
crown was unfortunate, if it had absolute need of the states, 
they fell into faction and became the instruments of some aris- 
tocratical intrigue, or some ambitious leaders. In a word, they 
were sometimes mere assemblies of notables, sometimes regular 
conventions. Thus their works almost always died with them; 
they promised and attempted much, and did nothing. None of 
the great measures which have really acted upon society in 
France, no important reform in the government, the legislation, 
or the administration, has emanated from the States-general. It 
must not, however, be supposed that they were without utility or 
effect ; they have had a moral effect, of which too little account 
is generally taken; they have been, from one epoch to another, 
a protest against political servitude, a violent proclamation of 
certain tutelary principles; for example, that the country has 
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the right to impose taxes, to interfere in its own affairs, and to 
impose a responsibility upon the agents of power. 

That these maxims have never perished in France is to be at- 
tributed to the States-general, and it is no small service to render 
to a people, to maintain in its manners, and renew in its thoughts 
the remembrances and rights of liberty. The States-general 
have possessed this virtue, but they have never been a means of 
government; they have never entered into the political organi- 
zation ; they have never attained the end for which they were 
formed, that is to say, the fusion into a single body of the various 
societies which divided the country. 

The Cortes of Spain and Portugal offer us the same result. In 
a thousand circumstances, however, they are different. The im- 
portance of the Cortes varies according to place and time; in 
Aragon and Biscay, amid the debates concerning the succession 
to the crown, or the struggle against the Moors, they were more 
frequently convoked and more powerful. In certain Cortes, for 
example, in those of Castile in 1370 and 1373, the nobles and the 
clergy were not called. There is a crowd of details which it is 
necessary should be taken into account, if we look closely into 
events. But in the general view to which I am obliged to con- 
fine myself, it may be said of the Cortes, as of the States-general 
of France, that they have been an accident in history, and never 
a system, political organization, or a regular means of govern- 
ment. 

The destiny of England was different. I shall not now enter 
upon this subject in detail. I propose to devote one lecture 
especially to the political life of England; I shall now merely 
say a few words upon the causes which have imparted to it a di- 
rection entirely different from that of the continent. 

And, first, there were no great vassals in England, no subject 
in a condition to strive personally against royalty. The English 
barons and great lords were obliged to coalesce in order to resist 
incommon. Thus have prevailed, in the high aristocracy, the 
principle of association and true political manners. Moreover, 
English feudalism, the petty fief-holders, have been gradually 
led by a series of events, which I cannot enumerate at present, to 
unite themselves with the burghers, to sit with them in the 
House of Commons, which thus possessed a power superior to 
that of the continental assemblies, a force truly capable of influ- 
encing the government of the country. Let us see what was the 
state of the British Parliament in the fourteenth century. The 
House of Lords was the great council of the king, a council 
actively associated in the exercise of power. The House of 
Commons, composed of the deputies of the petty fief-holders, 
and of burghers, took scarcely any part in the government, prop- 
erly so called, but it established rights, and very energetically 
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defended private and local interests. The Parliament, consid- 
ered as a whole, did not yet govern, but it was already a regular 
institution, a means of government adopted in principle, and 
often, in fact, indispensable. Thus the attempt at junction and 
alliance between the various elements of society, with a view to 
form of them a single political body, a regular state, was success- 
ful in England, while it had failed everywhere on the continent. 

I shall say but a few words as to Germany, and those only to 
indicate the dominant character of its history. There the at- 
tempts at fusion, unity, and general political organization, were 
followed with little ardor. The various social elements remained 
much more distinct and independent than in the rest of Europe. 
If a proof is wanted, one may be found in modern times. Ger- 
many is the only country in which the feudal election long took 
part in the creation of royalty. I do not speak of Poland, nor 
the Slavonian nations, which entered at so late an age into the 
system of European civilization. Germany is likewise the only 
country of Europe where ecclesiastical sovereigns remained ; 
which preserved free towns, having a true political existence and 
sovereignty. It is clear that the attempt to combine in a single 
society the elements of primitive European society has there had 
much less activity and effect than elsewhere. 

I have now placed before you the great essays at political or- 
ganization in Europe down to the end of the fourteenth century 
and the beginning of the fifteenth. You have seen them all fail. 
I have endeavored to indicate, in passing, the causes of this ill- 
success ; indeed, truly speaking, they are reduceable to one. 
Society was not sufficiently advanced for unity ; everything was 
as yet too local, too special, too narrow, too various in existence, 
and in men’s minds. There were neither general interests nor 
general opinions capable of controlling particular interests and 
opinions. The most elevated and vigorous minds had no idea 
of administration, nor of true political justice. It was evidently 
necessary that a more active and vigorous civilization should 
first mix, assimilate, and, so to speak, grind together all these in- 
coherent elements ; it was first necessary that a powerful cen- 
tralization of interest, laws, manners, and ideas should be 
brought about ; in a word, it was necessary that a public power 
and public opinion should arise. We have arrived at the epoch 
when this great work was consummated. Its first symptoms, 
the state of mind and manners during the course of the fifteenth 
century, the tendency toward the formation of a central govern- 
ment, and a public opinion, will form the subject of our next 
lecture. 


ELEVENTH LECTURE. 


E touch the threshold of modern history, properly so 
called—the threshold of that society which is our 
own, of which the institutions, opinions and man- 

ners were, forty years ago, those of France, are still those of 
Europe, and still exercise so powerful an influence upon us, 
despite the metamorphosis brought about by our revolution. 
It was with the sixteenth century, as I have already said, that 
modern society really commenced. Before entering upon it, 
recall to your minds, I pray you, the roads over which we have 
passed. We have discovered amid the ruins of the Roman 
Empire all the essential elements of the Europe of the present 
day ; we have seen them distinguish and aggrandize themselves, 
each on its own account, and independently. We recognized, 
during the first epoch of history, the constant tendency of these 
elements to separation, isolation and a local and special exist- 
ence. Scarcely was this end obtained—scarcely had feudalism, 
the boroughs and the clergy each taken its distinct form and 
place, than we see them tending to approach each other, to 
reunite, and form themselves into a general society, into a 
nation and a government. In order to arrive at this result, the 
various countries of Europe addressed themselves to all the 
different systems which co-existed in its bosom ; they demanded 
the principle of social unity, the political and moral tie, from 
theocracy, aristocracy, democracy and royalty. Hitherto all 
these attempts had failed; no system or influence had known 
how to seize upon society, and by its empire to insure it a truly 
public destiny. We have found the cause of this ill-success in 
the absence of universal interests and ideas. We have seen 
that all was, as yet, too special, individual and local; that a long 
and powerful labor of centralization was necessary to enable so- 
ciety to extend and cement itself at the same time, to become 
at once great and regular—an end to which it necessarily 
aspired. This was the state in which we left Europe at the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

She was far from understanding her position, such as I have 
endeavored to place it before you. She did not know distinctly 
what she wanted or what she sought; still she applied herself 
to the search as if she knew. The fourteenth century closed, 
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Europe entered naturally, and, as it were, instinctively, the 
path which led to centralization. It is the characteristic of the 
fifteenth century to have constantly tended to this result; to 
have labored to create universal interests and ideas, to make 
the spirit of specialty and locality disappear, to reunite and 
elevate existences and minds; in fine, to create what had hitherto 
never existed on a large scale, nations and governments. The 
outbreak of this fact belongs to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; it was in the fifteenth that it was preparing. It is 
this preparation which we have to investigate at present—this 
sient and concealed work of centralization, whether in social 
relations or ideas, a work accomplished by the natural course 
of events, without premeditation or design. 

Thus man advances in the execution of a plan which he has 
not himself conceived, or which, perhaps, he does not even un- 
derstand. He is the intelligent and free artificer of a work 
which does not belong to him. He does not recognize or com- 
prehend it until at’a later period, when it manifests itself out- 
wardly and in realities; and even then he understands it but 
very incompletely. Yet it is by him, it is by the development 
of his intellect and his liberty that it is accomplished. Con- 
ceive a great machine, of which the idea resides in a single 
mind, and of which the different pieces are confided to different 
workmen, who are scattered, and are strangers to one another ; 
none of them knowing the work as a whole, or the definitive 
and general result to which it concurs, yet each executing with 
intelligence and liberty, by rational and voluntary acts, that of 
which he has the charge. So is the plan of Providence upon 
the world executed by the hand of mankind; thus do the two 
facts which manifest themselves in the history of civilization 
co-exist ; on the one hand, its fatality, that which escapes science 
and the human will—and on the other, the part played therein 
by the liberty and intellect of man, that which he infuses of his 
own will by his own thought and inclination. 

In order properly to comprehend the fifteenth century—to 
obtain a clear and exact idea of this prelude, as it were, of 
modern society—we will distinguish the different classes of 
facts. We will first examine the political facts, the changes 
which have tended to form both nations and governments. 
Thence we will pass to moral facts; we will observe the 
changes which have been produced in ideas and manners, and 
we will thence deduce what general opinions were in prepara- 
tion. As regards political facts, in order to proceed simply 
and quickly, I will run over all the great countries of Europe, 
and show you what the fifteenth century made of them—in 
what state it found and lift them. 

I shall commence with France. The last half of the four- 
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teenth century and the first half of the fifteenth were, as you 
know, the times of great national wars—the wars against the 
English. It was the epoch of the struggle for the independence 
of France and the French name against a foreign dominion. 
A glance at history will show with what ardor, despite a mul- 
titude of dissensions and treasons, all classes of society in 
France concurred in the struggle; what patriotism took pos- 
session of the feudal nobility, the burghers and even peasants. 
If there were nothing else to show the popular character of the 
event than the history of Joan of Arc, it would be more than 
sufficient proof. Joan of Arc sprung from the people. It was 
by the sentiments, creed and passions of the people that she 
was inspired and sustained. She was looked upon with dis- 
trust, scorn and even enmity by the people of the court and the 
chiefs of the army ; but she had the soldiers and the people ever 
onher side. It was the peasants of Lorraine who sent her to the 
succor of the burghers of Orleans. No event has more strik- 
ingly shown the popular character of this war, and the feeling 
with which the whole country regarded it. 

Thus began the formation of French nationality. Up to the 
reign of the Valois it was the feudal character which dominated 
in France; the French nation, the French mind, French pa- 
triotism, did not as yet exist. With the Valois commenced 
France, properly so called. It was in the course of their wars, 
through the phases of their destiny, that the nobility, the 
burghers and the peasants, were for the first time united by a 
moral tie, by the tie of a common name, a common honor and a 
common desire to conquer the enemy. But expect not to find 
there as yet any true political spirit, not any great purpose of 
unity in the government and institutions, such as we conceive 
them at the present day. Unity in the France of this epoch 
resided in its name, its national honor, and in the existence of a 
national royalty, whatever it might be, provided the foreigner 
did not appear therein. It is in this way that the struggle 
against the English powerfully contributed to the formation of 
the French nation, to impel it toward unity. At the same time 
that France was thus morally forming herself, and the national 
spirit was being developed, she was also forming herself ma- 
terially, so to speak—that is to say, her territory was being 
regulated, extended, strengthened. This was the period of the 
incorporation of the greater part of the provinces which have 
become France. Under Charles VII, after the expulsion of 
the English, almost all the provinces which they had occupied, 
Normandy, Angoumois, Touraine, Poitou, Saintonge, etc., 
became definitively French. Under Louis XI, ten provinces, 
three of which were afterward lost and regained, were united 
to France; namely, Roussillon and Cerdagne, Burgundy, 
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Franche-Comté, Picardy, Artois, Provence, Maine, Anjou and 
Perche. Under Charles VIII and Louis XII, the successive 
marriages of Anne with these two kings brought us Brittany. 
Thus, at the same epoch, and during the course of the same 
events, the national territory and mind were forming together ; 
moral and material France conjointly acquired strength and 
unity. 

Let us pass from the nation to the government; we shall see 
the accomplishment of similar facts, shall move toward the same 
result. Never had the French government been more devoid of 
unity, connection and strength than under the reign of Charles 
VI and during the first part of that of Charles VII. At the end 
of this later reign the aspect of all things changed. There was 
evidently a strengthening, extending and organizing of power; 
all the great means of government—taxes, military force, law— 
were created upon a great scale and with some uniformity. 
This was the time of the formation of standing armies—free 
companies, cavalry—and free archers, infantry. By these com- 
panies Charles VII re-established some order in those provinces 
which had been desolated by the disorders and exactions of 
the soldiery, even after war had ceased. All contemporary his- 
torians speak with astonishment of the marvellous effects of 
the free companies. It was at the same epoch that the poll-tax, 
one of the principal revenues of the kingdom, became perpet- 
ual ; a serious blow to the liberty of the people, but which pow- 
erfully contributed to the regularity and strength of the govern- 
ment. At this time, too, the great instrument of power, the 
administration of justice, was extended and organized; par- 
liaments multiplied. There were five new parliaments con- 
stituted within a very short period of time: under Louis XI, 
the parliament of Grenoble (in 1451), of Bordeaux (in 1462), 
and of Dijon (in 1477); under Louis XII, the parliaments of 
Rouen (in 1499), and of Aix (in 1501). The parliament of 
Paris, also, at this time greatly increased in importance and 
firmness, both as regards the administration of justice and as 
charged with the policy of its jurisdiction. 

Thus, as regards military force, taxation and justice, that is, 
in what constitutes its very essence, government in France in 
the fifteenth century acquired a character of permanence and 
regularity hitherto unknown; public power definitively took 
the place of the feudal powers. 

At the same time another and far different change was 
brought about; a change which was less visible and which has 
less impressed itself upon historians, but which was perhaps 
of still more importance—namely, the change which Louis XI 
effected in the manner of governing. 

Much has been said concerning the struggle of Louis XI 
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against the high nobles of the kingdom, of their abasement, 
and of his favor toward the burghers and the lower classes. 
There is truth in this, although much of it is exaggerated ; it is 
also true that the conduct of Louis XI toward the different 
classes oftener troubled than served the state. But he did 
something much more important. Up to this time the govern- 
ment had proceeded almost entirely by force and by material 
means. Persuasion, address, the managing men’s minds and 
leading them to particular views, in a word, policy—policy 
doubtless of falsehood and imposition, but also of management 
and prudence, had hitherto been but little attended to. Louis 
XI substituted in the government intellectual in place of ma- 
terial means, artifice instead of force, the Italian policy in place 
of the feudal. Look at the two men whose rivalry occupies 
this epoch of our history, Charles le Téméraire and Louis XI. 
Charles was the representative of the ancient form of govern- 
ing ; he proceeded by violence alone, he appealed incessantly to 
war, he was incapable of exercising patience, or of addressing 
himself to the minds of men in order to make them instruments 
to his success. It was on the contrary the pleasure of Louis XI 
to avoid the use of force and take possession of men individually 
by conversation and the skilful handling of interests and minds. 
He changed neither the institutions nor the external system, 
but only the secret proceedings, the tactics of power. It was 
left for modern times to attempt a still greater revolution, by 
laboring to introduce, alike into political means as into politi- 
cal ends, justice instead of selfishness, and publicity instead of 
lying fraud. It is not less true, however, that there was great 
indication of progress in renouncing the continual employment 
of force, in invoking chiefly intellectual superiority, in govern- 
ing through mind, and not by the ruin of existences. It was 
this that Louis XI commenced, by force of his high intellect 
alone, amid all his crimes and faults, despite his bad nature. 
From France I pass to Spain; there I find events of the same 
nature ; it was thus that the national unity of Spain was formed 
in the fifteenth century; at that time, by the conquest of the 
kingdom of Grenada, the lengthened struggle between the 
Christians and the Arabs was put an end to. Then, also, the 
country was centralized; by the marriage of Ferdinand the 
Catholic and Isabella, the two principal kingdoms of Castile 
and Aragon were united under one power. As in France, royalty 
was here extended and strengthened; sterner institutions, 
and which bore a more mournful name, served as its fulcrum; 
instead of parliament, the inquisition arose. It contained in 
germ what it was to be, but it was not then the same as in its 
maturer age. It was at first rather political than religious, and 
intended rather to maintain order than to defend the faith. The 
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analogy extends beyond institutions, it is found even in the 

persons. With less artifice, mental movement and restless and 

busy activity, the character and government of Ferdinand the 

Catholic resembles that of Louis XI. I hold as unimportant 

all arbitrary comparisons and fanciful parallels; but here the 

aerey is profound and visible alike in general facts and in 
etails. 

We find the same in Germany. It was in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, in 1438, that the house of Austria returned to 
the empire, and with it the imperial power acquired a perma- 
nence which it had never possessed before; election afterward 
did little more than consecrate the hereditary successor. At the 
end of the fifteenth century Maximilian I definitively founded the 
preponderance of his house and the regular exercise of central 
authority ; Charles VII first created in France a standing army 
for the maintenance of order; Maximilian was also the first, in 
his hereditary states, to attain the same end by the same means. 
Louis XI established the post-office in France; and Maximilian 
introduced it into Germany. Everywhere the same progressions 
of civilization were similarly cultivated for the good of central 

ower. 

The history of England in the fifteenth century consists of 
two great events ; without, the struggle against the French, and 
within, that of the two roses, the foreign and the civil war. 
These two so dissimilar wars led to the same result. The strug- 
gle against the French was sustained by the English people 
with an ardor which profited only royalty. This nation, already 
more skilful and firm than any other in keeping back its forces 
and supplies, at this epoch abandoned them to its kings without 
foresight or limit. It was under the reign of Henry V that a 
considerable tax, the customs, was granted to the king from the 
commencement of his reign until his death. When the foreign 
war was ended, or almost so, the civil war, which had been as- 
sociated with it, continued alone; the houses of York at first 
and Lancaster disputed for the throne. When they came to the 
end of their bloody contests, the high English aristocracy found 
itself ruined, decimated and incapable of preserving the power 
which it had hitherto exercised. The coalition of the great 
barons could no longer influence the throne. The Tudors as- 
cended it, and with Henry VII, in 1485, commenced the epoch 
of political centralization and the triumph of royalty. 

Royalty was not established in Italy, at least not under that 
name; but this matters little as regards the result. It was in 
the fifteenth century that the republics fell; even where the 
name remained, the power was concentred in the hands of one 
or more families ; republican life was extinct. In the north of 
Italy, almost all the Lombard republics were absorbed in the 
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duchy of Milan. In 1434 Florence fell under the domination 
of Medicis ; in 1464 Genoa became subject to the Milanese. The 
greater portion of the republics, great and small, gave place to 
sovereign houses. The pretensions of foreign sovereigns were 
soon put forth upon the north and south of Italy, upon the 
Milanese on one side, and the kingdom of Naples on the other. 

Upon whatever country of Europe we turn our eyes, and 
whatever portion of its history we may consider, whether it has 
reference to the nations themselves, or to their governments, to 
the institutions of the countries, we shall everywhere see the 
ancient elements and forms of society on the point of disappear- 
ing. The traditional liberties perish and new and more con- 
centrated and regular powers arise. There is something pro- 
foundly sad in the fall of the old European liberties; at the 
time it inspired the bitterest feelings. In France, Germany, 
and above all, Italy, the patriots of the fifteenth century con- 
tested with ardor, and deplored with despair, this revolution, 
which, on all sides, was bringing about what might justly be 
called despotism. One cannot help admiring their courage 
and commiserating their sorrow; but at the same time it must 
be understood that this revolution was not only inevitable, but 
beneficial also. The primitive system of Europe, the old feudal 
and communal liberties, had failed in the organization of so- 
ciety. What constitutes social life is security and progress. 
Any system which does not procure present order and future 
progress, is vicious, and soon abandoned. Such was the fate of 
the ancient political forms, the old European liberties, in the 
fifteenth century. They could give to society neither se- 
curity nor progress. These were sought elsewhere from other 
principles and other means. This is the meaning of all the facts 
which I have just placed before you. 

From the same epoch dates another fact which has held an 
important place in the political history of Europe. It was in the 
fifteenth century that the relations of governments between 
themselves began to be frequent, regular, permanent. It was 
then for the first time that those great alliances were formed, 
whether for peace or war, which at a later period produced the 
system of equilibrium. Diplomacy in Europe dates from the 
fifteenth century. Toward the end of this century you see the 
principal powers of Continental Europe, the popes, the dukes 
of Milan, the Venetians, the emperors of Germany and the 
kings of Spain and of France, form connections, negotiate, 
unite, balance each other. Thus, at the time that Charles VII 
formed his expedition to conquer the kingdom of Naples, a 
great league was formed against him, between Spain, the pope, 
and the Venetians. The league of Cambrai was formed some 
years later (in 1508), against the Venetians. The holy league, 
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directed against Louis XII, succeeded in 1511 to the league of 
Cambrai. All these alliances arose from Italian policy, from 
the desire of various sovereigns to possess Italy, and from the 
fear that some one of them, by seizing it exclusively, should ac- 
quire an overpowering preponderance. This new order of facts 
was highly favorable to the development of royalty. On the 
one hand, from the nature of the external relations of states, 
they can only be conducted by a single person or a small num- 
ber of persons, and exact a certain secrecy; on the other, the 
people had so little foresight, that the consequences of an al- 
liance of this kind escaped them ; it was not for them of any in- 
ternal or direct interest ; they cared little about it, and left such 
events to the discretion of the central power. Thus diplomacy 
at its birth fell into the hands of the kings, and the idea that it 
belonged exclusively to them, that the country, although free, 
and having the right of voting its taxes and interfering in its 
affairs, was not called upon to mix itself in external matters— 
this idea, I say, was established in almost all European minds 
as an accepted principle, a maxim of common law. Open Eng- 
lish history at the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, you will 
see what power this idea exercised, and what obstacle it opposed 
to English liberties under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I and 
Charles I. It was always under the name of this principle that 
peace and war, commercial relations, and all external affairs, 
appertained to the royal prerogative ; and it was by this that ab- 
solute power defended itself against the rights of the country. 
Nations have been excessively timid in contesting this part of 
prerogative ; and this timidity has cost them the more dear, 
since, from the epoch upon which we are now entering, that is 
to say, the sixteenth century, the history of Europe is essen- 
tially diplomatic. External relations, during nearly three cen- 
turies, are the important fact of history. Within nations be- 
came regulated, the internal government, upon the continent 
at least, led to no more violent agitations, nor absorbed public 
activity. It is external relations, wars, negotiations and al- 
liances, which attract attention, and fill the pages of history, so 
that the greater portion of the destiny of nations has been aban- 
doned to the royal prerogative and to central power. 

Indeed, it was hardly possible it should be otherwise. A very 
great progress in civilization, and a great development of intel- 
lect and political skill are necessary, before the public can inter- 
fere with any success in affairs of this kind. From the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the people were very far 
from being thus qualified. See what took place under James I 
in England at the commencement of the seventeenth century: 
his son-in-law, the elector-palatine, elected king of Bohemia, 
lost his crown; he was even robbed of his hereditary states, the 
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palatinate. The whole of Protestantism was interested in his 
cause, and for that reason England testified a lively interest to- 
ward him. There was a powerful ebullition of public opinion to 
force King James to take the part of his son-in-law, and regain 
for him the palatinate. Parliament furiously demanded war, 
promising all the means for carrying it on. James was unwill- 
ing; he eluded the matter, made some attempts at negotiation, 
sent some troops to Germany, and then came to tell Parliament 
that £900,000 sterling were necessary to maintain the contest 
with any chance of success. It is not said, nor indeed does it 
appear to have been the case, that his calculation was exagger- 
ated. But the Parliament recoiled with surprise and terror at 
the prospect of such a charge, and it unwillingly voted £70,000 
sterling to re-establish a prince, and reconquer a country three 
hundred leagues from England. Such was the political igno- 
rance and incapacity of the public in matters of this kind; it 
acted without knowledge of facts, and without troubling itself 
with any responsibility. It was not then in a condition to inter- 
fere in a regular or efficacious manner. This is the principal 
cause of the external relations falling into the hands of the cen- 
tral power ; that alone was in a condition to direct them, I do not 
say for the public interest, for it was far from being always con- 
sulted, but with any continuity or good sense. 

You see, under whatever point of view the political history of 
Europe at this epoch is presented to us, whether we turn our 
eyes upon the internal state of nations, or upon the relations of 
nations with each other, whether we consider the administration 
of war, justice, or taxation, we everywhere find the same char- 
acter ; everywhere we see the same tendency to the centraliza- 
tion, unity, formation and preponderance of general interests 
and public powers. This was the secret work of the fifteenth 
century, a work which did not as yet lead to any very prominent 
result, nor any revolution, properly so called, in society, but 
which prepared the way for all of them. I shall immediately 
place before you facts of another nature, moral facts, facts which 
relate to the development of the human mind and universal 
ideas. There also we shall acknowledge the same phenomenon, 
and arrive at the same result. 

I shall commence with a class of facts which has often occu- 
pied us, and which, under the most various forms, has always 
held an important place in the history of Europe, namely, facts 
relative to the church. Down to the fifteenth century we have 
seen in Europe no universal and powerful ideas acting truly upon 
the masses, except those of a religious nature. We have seen the 
church alone invested with the power of regulating, promulgat- 
ing and prescribing them. Often, it is true, attempts at inde- 
pendence, even separation, were formed, and the church had 
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much to do to overcome them. But hitherto she had conquered 
them; creeds repudiated by the church had taken no general 
and permanent possession of the minds of the people; the Albi- 
genses themselves were crushed. Dissension and contest were 
of incessant occurrence in the heart of the church, but without 
any decisive or eminent result. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century an entirely different fact announced itself; new ideas, a 
public and avowed want of change and reform, agitated the 
church herself. The end of the fourteenth and commencement 
of the fifteenth century were marked by the great schism of the 
west, the result of the translation of the holy see to Avignon, 
and of the creation of two popes, one at Avignon, the other at 
Rome. The struggle between these two papacies is what is 
called the great schism of the west. It commenced in 1378. 
In 1409, the council of Pisa wishing to end it, deposed both 
popes, and nominated a third, Alexander V. So far from being 
appeased, the schism became warmer; there were three popes 
instead of two. Thé disorder and abuses continued to increase. 
In 1414 the council of Constance assembled at the summons of 
the Emperor Sigismond. It proposed to itself a work very dif- 
ferent from nominating a new pope; it undertook the reform of 
the church. It first proclaimed the indissolubility of the gen- 
eral council, and its superiority over the papal power ; it under- 
took to make these principles prevalent in the church, and to 
reform the abuses which had crept into it, above all the exac- 
tions by which the court of Rome had procured supplies. For 
the attainment of this end, the council nominated what we will 
call a commission of inquiry, that is to say, a college of reform, 
composed of deputies of the council taken from different na- 
tions; it was the duty of this college to seek what were the 
abuses which disgraced the church, and how they might best be 
remedied, and to make a report to the council, which would con- 
sult upon the means of execution. But while the council was 
occupied in this work, the question was mooted as to whether 
they could proceed in the reformation of abuses, without the 
visible participation of the chief of the church, without the 
sanction of the pope. The negative was passed by the influence 
of the Romanist party, supported by honest, but timid men; 
the council elected a new pope, Martin V, in 1417. The pope 
was desired to present on his part a plan of reform in the 
church. This plan was not approved, and the council sepa- 
rated. In 1431 a new council assembled at Basle with the same 
view. It resumed and continued the work of reform of the 
council of Constance, and met with no better success. Schism 
broke out in the interior of the assembly, the same as in Chris- 
tianity. The pope transferred the council of Basle to Ferrara, 
ahd afterward to Florence. Part of the prelates refused to obey 
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the pope, and remained at Basle; and as formerly there had been 
two popes, so there were now two councils. That of Basle con- 
tinued its projects of reform, and nominated its pope, Felix V. 
After a certain time it transported itself to Lausanne; and in 
1449 dissolved itself, without having effected anything. 

Thus papacy carried the day, and remained in possession of 
the field of battle and the government of the church. The 
council could not accomplish what it had undertaken; but it 
effected things which it had not undertaken, and which sur- 
vived it. At the time that the council of Basle failed in its at- 
tempts at reform, sovereigns seized upon the ideas which it pro- 
claimed, and the institution which it suggested. In France, 
upon the foundation of the decrees of the council of Basle, 
Charles V formed the Pragmatic Sanction, which he issued at 
Bourges in 1438; it enunciated the election of bishops, the sup- 
pression of first fruits, and the reform of the principal abuses 
which had been introduced into the church. The Pragmatic 
Sanction was declared in France the law of the state. In Ger- 
many, the diet of Mayence adopted it in 1439, and likewise made 
it a law of the German Empire. What the spiritual power had 
unsuccessfully attempted, the temporal power seemed destined 
to accomplish. 

New reverses sprung up for the projects of reform. As the 
council had failed, so did the Pragmatic Sanction. In Ger- 
many it perished very abruptly. The diet abandoned it in 1448, 
in consequence of a negotiation with Nicholas V. In 1516, 
Francis I likewise abandoned it, and in its place substituted 
his Concordat with Leo X. The princes’ reform did not suc- 
ceed any better than that of the clergy. But it must not be sup- 
posed that it entirely perished. As the council effected things 
which survived it, so also the Pragmatic Sanction had conse- 
quences which it left behind, and which played an important 
part in modern history. The principles of the council of Basle 
were powerful and fertile. Superior men, and men of ener- 
getic character, have adopted and supported them. John of 
Paris, D’Ailly, Gerson, and many distinguished men of the 
fifteenth century, devoted themselves to their defense. In vain 
was the council dissolved ; in vain was the Pragmatic Sanction 
abandoned; its general doctrines upon the government of the 
church, and upon the reforms necessary to be carried out, had 
taken root in France; they were perpetuated ; they passed into 
the parliaments; and became a powerful opinion. They gave 
rise first to the Jansenists and afterward to the Gallicans. All 
this series of maxims and efforts tending to reform the church, 
which commenced with the council of Constance and terminated 
with the four propositions of Bossuet, emanated from the same 
source and were directed toward the same end; it was the same 
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fact successively transformed. It was in vain that the attempt 
at legal reform in the fifteenth century failed; not the less has 
it taken its place in the course of civilization—not the less has 
it indirectly exercised an enormous influence. 

The councils were right in pursuing a legal reform, for that 
alone could prevent a revolution. Almost at the moment when 
the council of Pisa undertook to bring the great schism of the 
west to a termination, and the council of Constance to reform 
the church, the first essays at popular religious reform violently 
burst forth in Bohemia. The predictions and progress of John 
Huss date from 1404, at which period he began to teach at 
Prague. Here, then, are two reforms marching side by side; 
the one in the very heart of the church, attempted by the eccle- 
siastical aristocracy itseli—a wise, but embarrassed and timid 
reform ; the other, outside and against the church, violent and 
passionate. A contest arose between these two powers and 
designs. The council summoned John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague to Constartice, and condemned them as heretics and 
revolutionists. These events are perfectly intelligible to us at 
the present day. We can very well understand this simulta- 
neousness of separate reforms—enterprises undertaken, one by 
the governments, the other by the people, opposed to one 
another, and yet emanating from the same cause and tending to 
the same end, and, in fine, although at war with each other, still 
concurring to the same result. This is what occurred in the 
fifteenth century. 

The popular reform of John Huss was for the instant stifled ; 
the war of the Hussites broke forth three or four years after 
the death of their master. It lasted long, and was violent, but 
the empire finally triumphed. But as the reform of the councils 
had failed, as the end which they pursued had not been attained, 
the popular reform ceased not to ferment. It watched the first 
opportunity, and found it at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. If the reform undertaken by the councils had been 
well carried out, the reformation might have been prevented. 
But one or the other must have succeeded; their coincidence 
shows a necessity. 

This, then, is the state in which Europe was left by the 
fifteenth century with regard to religious matters—an aristo- 
cratical reform unsuccessfully attempted, and a popular reform 
commenced, stifled, and always ready to reappear. But it was 
not to the sphere of religious creeds that the fermentation of the 
human mind at this epoch was confined. It was in the course 
of the fourteenth century, as you all know, that Greek and 
Roman antiquity were, so to speak, restored in Europe. You 
know with what eagerness Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and all 
their contemporaries sought for the Greek and Latin manu- 
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scripts, and published and promulgated them, and what noise 
and transports the least discovery of this kind excited. 

In the midst of this excitement, a school was commenced in 
Europe which has played a very much more important part in 
the development of the human mind than has generally been at- 
tributed to it: this was the classical school. Let me warn you 
from attaching the same sense to this word which we give to it 
in the present day; it was then a very different thing from a lit- 
erary system or contest. The classical school of that period 
was inflamed with admiration, not only for the writings of the 
ancients, for Virgil and Homer, but for the whole of ancient 
society, for its institutions, opinions and philosophy, as well as 
for its literature. It must be confessed that antiquity, under 
the heads of politics, philosophy and literature, was far superior 
to the Europe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It can- 
not, therefore, be wondered at that it should exercise so great a 
sway, or that for the most part, elevated, active, refined and 
fastidious minds should take a disgust at the coarse manners, 
confused ideas, and barbarous forms of their own times, and 
that they should devote themselves with enthusiasm to the 
study, and almost to the worship of a society at once more reg- 
ular and developed. Thus was formed that school of free- 
thinkers which appeared at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, and in which prelates, jurisconsults and scholars met 
together. 

Amid this excitement happened the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks, the fall of the Eastern Empire, and the flight into 
Italy of the Greek fugitives. They brought with them a higher 
knowledge of antiquity, numerous manuscripts, and a thou- 
sand new means of studying ancient civilization. The re- 
doubled admiration and ardor with which the classical school 
was animated may easily be imagined. This was the time of 
the most brilliant development of the high clergy, particularly 
in Italy, not as regards political power, properly speaking, but 
in point of luxury and wealth ; they abandoned themselves with 
pride to all the pleasures of a voluptuous, indolent, elegant and 
licentious civilization—to the taste for letters and arts, and for 
social and material enjoyments. Look at the kind of life led by 
the men who played a great political and literary part at this 
epoch—by Cardinal Bembo, for instance; you will be surprised 
at the mixture of sybaritism and intellectual development, of 
effeminate manners and hardihood of mind. One would think, 
indeed, when we glance over this epoch, when we are present 
at the spectacle of its ideas and the state of its moral relations, 
one would think we were living in France in the midst of the 
eighteenth century. There is the same taste for intellectual ex- 
citement, for new ideas, for an easy, agreeable life; the same 
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effeminateness and licentiousness ; the same deficiency in politi- 
cal energy and moral faith, with a singular sincerity and activity 
of mind. The literati of the fifteenth century were, with regard 
to the prelates of the high church, in the same relation as men of 
letters and philosophers of the eighteenth century with the high 
aristocracy ; they all had the same opinions and the same man- 
ners, lived harmoniously together and did not trouble them- 
selves about the commotions that were in preparation around 
them. The prelates of the fifteenth century, commencing with 
Cardinal Bembo, most certainly no more foresaw Luther and 
Calvin than the people of the court foresaw the French revo- 
lution. The position, however, was analogous. 

Three great facts, then, present themselves at this epoch in 
the moral order: first, an ecclesiastical reform attempted by the 
church herself ; secondly, a popular religious reform ; and finally 
an intellectual reform, which gave rise to a school of free-think- 
ers. And all these metamorphoses were in preparation amid 
the greatest political change which had taken place in Europe, 
amid the work of centralization of people and governments. 

This was not all. This also was the time of the greatest ex- 
ternal activity of mankind; it was a period of voyages, enter- 
prises, discoveries and inventions of all kinds. This was the 
time of the great expeditions of the Portuguese along the coast 
of Africa, of the discovery of the passage of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco da Gama, of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, and of the wonderful extension of European 
commerce. A thousand new inventions came forth; others al- 
ready known, but only within a narrow sphere, became popular 
and of common use. Gunpowder changed the system of war, 
the compass changed the system of navigation. The art of oil- 
painting developed itself and covered Europe with masterpieces 
of art: engraving on copper, invented in 1460, multiplied and 
promulgated them. Linen paper became common; and lastly, 
from 1436 to 1452, printing was invented; printing, the theme 
of so much declamation and so many commonplaces, but the 
merit and effects of which no commonplace nor any declama- 
tion can ever exhaust. 

You see what was the greatness and activity of this century— 
a greatness still only partially apparent, an activity, the results 
of which have not yet been fully developed. Violent reforms 
seem unsuccessful, governments strengthened and nations paci- 
fied. It might be thought that society was preparing to enjoy 
a better order of things, amid a more rapid progress. But the 
powerful revolutions of the sixteenth century were impending: 
the fifteenth had been preparing them. They will be the sub- 
ject of my next lecture. 


TWELFTH LECTURE. 


\ \ YE have often deplored the disorder and chaos of Euro- 
pean society ; we have complained of the difficulty of 
understanding and describing a society thus scat- 

tered, incoherent and broken up; we have longed for, and 
patiently invoked, the epoch of general interests, order and so- 
cial unity. We have now arrived at it; we are entering upon 
the epoch when all is general facts and general ideas, the epoch 
of order and unity. We shall here encounter a difficulty of 
another kind. Hitherto we have had much trouble in connect- 
ing facts with one another, in making them co-ordinate, in per- 
ceiving whatever they may possess in common, and distinguish- 
ing some completeness. Everything reverses itself in modern 
Europe; all the elements and incidents of social life modify 
themselves and act and react on one another; the relations of 
men among themselves become much more numerous and com- 
plicated. It is the same in their relations with the government 
of the state, the same in the relations of the states among them- 
selves, the same in ideas and in the works of the human mind. 
In the times which we have gone through a large number of 
facts passed away, isolated, foreign to one another, and without 
reciprocal influence. We shall now no longer find this isola- 
tion ; all things touch, commingle and modify as they meet. Is 
there anything more difficult than to seize the true unity amid 
such diversity, to determine the direction of a movement so ex- 
tended and complex, to recapitulate this prodigious number of 
various elements so clearly connected with one another ; in fine, 
to ascertain the general dominant fact, which sums up a long 
series of facts, which characterizes an epoch, and is the faithful 
expression of its influence and its share in the history of civili- 
zation? You will measure with a glance this difficulty in the 
great event which now occupies our attention. We encoun- 
tered, in the twelfth century, an event which was religious in its 
origin if not in its nature; I mean the crusades. Despite the 
greatness of this event, despite its long duration and the va- 
riety of incidents to which it led, we found it difficult enough to 
distinguish its general character, and to determine with any 
precision its unity and its influence. We have now to consider 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, usually called 
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the Reformation. Permit me to say, in passing, that I shall use 
the word reformation as a simple and understood term, as 
synonymous with religious revolution, and without implying any 
judgment of it. You see at the very commencement how diffi- 
cult it is to recognize the true character of this great crisis, to say 
in a general manner what it was and what it effected. 

It is between the commencement of the sixteenth and the 
middle of the seventeenth century that we must look for the 
reformation ; for that period comprises, so to speak, the life of 
the event, its origin and end. All historical events, have, so to 
speak, a limited career; their consequences are prolonged to 
infinity ; they have a hold upon all the past and all the future ; but 
it is not the less true that they have a particular and limited exist- 
ence, that they are born, that they increase, that they fill with 
their development a certain duration of time, and then decrease 
and retire from the scene in order to make room for some new 
event. 

The precise date assigned to the origin of the reformation is 
of little importance ; we may take the year 1520, when Luther 
publicly burnt, at Wittemberg, the bull of Leo X, which con- 
demned him, and thus formally separated himself from the 
Roman church. It was between this epoch and the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the year 1648, the date of the treaty of 
Westphalia, that the life of the reformation was comprised. 
Here is the proof of it. The first and greatest effect of the re- 
ligious revolution was to create in Europe two classes of states 
—the Catholic states and the Protestant states, to place them op- 
posite each other, and open the contest between them. With 
many vicissitudes, this struggle lasted from the commencement 
of the sixteenth century down to the middle of the seventeenth. 
It was by the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, that the Catholic 
and Protestant states at last acknowledged one another ; agreed 
to, then, a mutual existence, and promised to live in society and 
peace, independently of the diversity of religion. Dating from 
1648, diversity in religion ceased to be the dominant principle 
of the classification of states, of their external policy, their re- 
lations, and alliances. Up to this epoch, in spite of great varia- 
tions, Europe was essentially divided into a Catholic and a 
Protestant league. After the treaty of Westphalia, this dis- 
tinction vanished ; states were either allied or divided upon other 
considerations than religious creeds. At that point, then, the 
preponderance, that is to say, the career, of the reformation 
stopped, although its consequences did not then cease to de- 
velop themselves. Let us now glance hastily over this career ; 
and without doing more than naming the events and men, let 
us indicate what it contains. You will see by this mere indica- 
tion, by this dry and incomplete nomenclature, what must be 
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the difficulty of recapitulating a series of facts so varied and so 
complex—of recapitulating them, I say, in one general fact ; of 
determining what was the true character of the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century, and of assigning its part in the his- 
tory of our civilization. At the moment when the reformation 
broke forth, it fell, so to speak, into the midst of a great political 
event, the struggle between Francis I and Charles V, between 
France and Spain; a contest, first for the possession of Italy, 
afterward for that of the empire of Germany, and, lastly, for the 
preponderance in Europe. It was then the house of Austria 
elevated itself, and became dominant in Europe. It was then, 
also, that England, under Henry VIII, interfered in continental 
politics with more regularity, permanence, and to a greater ex- 
tent that she had hitherto done. 

Let us follow the course of the sixteenth century in France. 
It was filled by the great religious wars of the Protestants and 
Catholics, the means and the occasion of a new attempt of the 
great lords to regain the power they had lost. This is the politi- 
cal purport of our religious wars, of the League, of the struggle 
of the Guises against the Valois, a struggle which ended by the 
accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip II, the revolution of the 
United Provinces broke out. The inquisition and civil and re- 
ligious liberty waged war under the names of the Duke of Alva 
and the Prince of Orange. While liberty triumphed in Holland 
by force of perseverance and good sense, she perished in the in- 
terior of Spain, where absolute power prevailed, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. 

In England, during this period, Mary and Elizabeth reigned ; 
there was the contest of Elizabeth, the head of Protestantism, 
against Philip II. This period is also marked by the accession 
of James Stuart to the throne of England, and by the com- 
mencement of the great quarrels between royalty and the Eng- 
lish people. 

About the same time new powers were created in the north. 
Sweden was reinstated by Gustavus Vasa in 1523. Prussia 
was created by the secularizing of the Teutonic Order. The 
powers of the north then took in European politics a place 
which they had never hitherto occupied, the importance of 
which was soon to be shown in the Thirty Years’ War. 

I return to France. The reign of Louis XIII; Cardinal 
Richelieu changed the internal administration of France, en- 
tered into relations with Germany, and lent aid to the Protestant 
party. In Germany, during the last part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the contest took place against the Turks; and at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century the Thirty Years’ War, 
the greatest event of modern Eastern Europe. At this time 
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flourished Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, Tilly, the Duke of 
Brunswick and the Duke of Weimar, the greatest names that 
Germany has yet to pronounce. 

At the same epoch, in France, Louis XIV ascended the 
throne; the Fronde commenced. In England, the revolution 
which dethroned Charles I broke out. 

I only take the leading events of history, events whose name 
every one knows; you see their number, variety and impor- 
tance. If we seek events of another nature, events which are 
less apparent, and which are less summed up in names, we shall 
find this epoch equally full. This is the period of the greatest 
changes in the political institutions of almost all nations, the 
time when pure monarchy prevailed in the majority of great 
states, while in Holland the most powerful republic in Europe 
was created, and in England constitutional monarchy tri- 
umphed definitively, or nearly so. In the church, this was the 
period when the ancient monastic orders lost almost all political 
power, and were replaced by a new order of another character, 
and the importance of which, perhaps erroneously, is held as far 
superior to theirs, the Jesuits. At this epoch the council of 
Trent effaced what might still remain of the influence of the 
councils of Constance and Basle, and secured the definitive tri- 
umph of the court of Rome in the ecclesiastical order. Let us 
leave the church and cast an eye upon philosophy, upon the free 
career of the human mind ; two men present themselves, Bacon 
and Descartes, the authors of the greatest philosophical revolu- 
tion which the modern world has undergone, the chiefs of the 
two schools which disputed its empire. This also was the 
period of the brilliancy of Italian literature, and of the com- 
mencement of French and of English literature. And lastly, it 
was the time of the foundation of great colonies and the most 
active developments of the commercial system. Thus, under 
whatever point of view you consider this epoch, its political, 
ecclesiastical, philosophical and literary events are in great num- 
ber, and more varied and important than in any century preced- 
ing it. The activity of the human mind manifested itself in 
every way: in the relations of men between themselves, in their 
relations with power, in the relations of states, and in purely in- 
tellectual labors ; in a word, it was a time for great men and for 
great things. And in the midst of this period, the religious rev- 
olution which occupies our attention is the greatest event of all; 
it is the dominant fact of this epoch, the fact which gives to it 
its name and determines its character. Among so many power- 
ful causes which have played so important a part, the reforma- 
tion is the most powerful, that in which all the others ended, 
which modified them all, or was by them modified. So that 
what we have to do at present is to truly characterize and ac- 
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curately sum up the event which in a period of the greatest 
events, dominated over all, the cause which effected more than 
all others in a time of the most influential causes. ~ 

You will easily comprehend the difficulty of reducing facts 
so various, so important, and so closely united to a true his- 
torical unity. It is, however, necessary to do this. When 
events are once consummated, when they have become history, 
what are more important, and what man seeks above all things, 
are general facts, the connection of causes and effects. These, 
so to speak, are the immortal part of history, that to which all 
generations must refer in order to understand the past and to 
understand themselves. The necessity for generalization and 
rational result is the most powerful and the most glorious of all 
intellectual wants ; but we should be careful not to be contented 
with incomplete and precipitate generalizations. Nothing can 
be more tempting than to give way to the pleasure of assigning 
immediately and at the first view, the general character and per- 
manent results of an epoch or event. The human mind is like 
the will, always urgent for action, impatient of obstacles, and 
eager for liberty and conclusions; it willingly forgets facts 
which impede and cramp it; but in forgetting, it does not de- 
stroy them ; they subsist to condemn it some day and convict it 
oferror. There is but one means for the human mind to escape 
this danger ; that is, courageously and patiently to exhaust the 
study of facts before generalizing and concluding. Facts are 
to the mind what rules of morality are to the will. It is bound 
to know them and to bear their weight ; and it is only when it has 
fulfilled this duty, when it has viewed and measured their whole 
extent, it is then only that it is permitted to unfold its wings and 
take flight to the higher region where it will see all things in 
their totality and their results. If it attempt to mount too 
quickly, and without having gained a knowledge of all the 
territory which it will have to contemplate from thence, the 
chance of error and failure is very great. Itis the same as in an 
arithmetical calculation, where one error leads to others, ad 
infinitum. So in history, if in the first labor we do not attend to 
all the facts, if we give ourselves up to the taste for precipitate 
generalization, it is impossible to say to what mistakes we may 
be led. 

I am warning you in a measure against myself. I have only 
made, and, indeed, could only make, attempts at generalization, 
general recapitulations of facts which we have not studied 
closely and at large. But having arrived at an epoch when this 
undertaking is much more difficult than at any other, and when 
the chances of error are much greater, I have thought it a duty 
thus to warn you. That done, I shall now proceed and attempt 
as to the reformation what I have done as to other events; I 
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shall endeavor to distinguish its dominant fact, to describe its 
general character, to say, in a word, what is the place and the 
share of this great event in European civilization. 

You will call to mind how we left Europe at the end of the 
fifteenth century. We have seen in its course, two great at- 
tempts at religious revolution and reform: an attempt at legal 
reform by the councils, and an attempt at revolutionary reform 
in Bohemia by the Hussites ; we have seen them stifled and fail- 
ing, one after the other; but still we have seen that it was 
impossible the event should be prevented, that it must be repro- 
duced under one form or another; that what the fifteenth cen- 
tury had attempted, the sixteenth would inevitably accomplish. 
I shall not recount in any way the details of the religious revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century: I take it for granted that they 
are almost universally known. I attend only to its general in- 
fluence upon the destinies of the human race. 

When the causes which determined this great event have 
been investigated, the adversaries of the reformation have im- 
puted it to acciderifs, to misfortunes in the course of civilization ; 
for example, to the sale of indulgences having been confided to 
the Dominicans, which made the Augustines jealous; Luther 
was an Augustine, and, therefore, was the determining cause 
of the reformation. Others have attributed it to the ambition 
of sovereigns, to their rivalry with the ecclesiastical power, and 
to the cupidity of the lay nobles, who wished to seize upon the 
property of the church. They have thus sought to explain the 
religious revolution merely from the ill side of men and human 
affairs, by suggestions of private interests and personal pas- 
sions. 

On the other hand, the partisans and friends of the reforma- 
tion have endeavored to explain it merely by the necessity for 
reform in the existing abuses of the church; they have repre- 
sented it as a redressing of religious grievances, as an attempt 
conceived and executed with the sole design of reconstituting 
a pure and primitive church. Neither of these explanations 
seems to me sound. The second has more truth in it than the 
first; at least it is more noble, more in unison with the extent 
and importance of the event; still I do not think it correct. In 
my opinion, the reformation was neither an accident, the result 
of some great chance, of personal interest, nor a mere aim at 
religious amelioration, the fruit of an Utopia of humanity and 
truth. It had a far more powerful cause than all this, and 
which dominates over all particular causes. It was a great 
movement of the liberty of the human mind, a new necessity 
for freely thinking and judging on its own account, and with its 
own powers, of facts and ideas which hitherto Europe had re- 
ceived, or was held bound to receive, from the hands of authority. 
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It was a grand attempt at the enfranchisement of the human 
mind ; and to call things by their proper names, an insurrection 
of the human mind against absolute power in the spiritual order. 
Such I believe to be the true, general and dominant character of 
the reformation. 

When we consider the state at this epoch, of the human 
mind on the one hand, and on the other that of the church which 
governed the human mind, we are struck by this twofold fact: 
on the part of the human mind there was much more activity, 
and much more thirst for development and empire than it had 
ever felt. This new activity was the result of various causes, 
but which had been accumulating for ages. For example, there 
had been ages when heresies took birth, occupied some space of 
time, fell, and were replaced by others; and ages when philo- 
sophical opinions had run the same course as the heresies. The 
labor of the human mind, whether in the religious or in the 
philosophical sphere, had accumulated from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century: and at last the moment had arrived when 
it was necessary that the result should appear. Moreover, all 
the means of instruction created or encouraged in the very 
bosom of the church bore their fruits. Schools had been in- 
stituted: from these schools had issued men with some knowl- 
edge, and their number was daily augmented. These men 
wished at last to think for themselves, and on their own ac- 
count, for they felt stronger than they had ever yet done. 
Finally arrived that renewal and regeneration of the human 
mind by the restoration of antiquity, the progress and effects of 
which I have described to you. 

The union of all these causes at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, impressed upon the mind a highly energetic 
movement, an imperative necessity for progress. 

The situation of the government of the human mind, the 
spiritual power, was quite different; it, on the contrary, had 
fallen into a state of indolence and immobility. The political 
credit of the church, of the court of Rome, had much dimin- 
ished ; European society no longer belonged to it; it had passed 
into the dominion of lay governments. Still the spiritual 
power preserved all its pretensions, all its splendor and external 
importance. It happened with it as it has more than once done 
with old governments. The greater part of the complaints 
urged against it were no longer applied. It is not true that the 
court of Rome in the sixteenth century was very tyrannical ; nor 
is it true that its abuses, properly so called, were more numer- 
ous or more crying than they had been in other times. On the 
contrary, perhaps ecclesiastical government had never been 
more easy and tolerant, more disposed to let all things take 
their course, provided they did not put itself in question, pro- 
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vided it was so far acknowledged as to be left in the enjoyment 
of the rights which it had hitherto possessed, that it was secured 
the same existence and paid the same tributes. It would will- 
ingly have left the human mind in tranquillity if the human mind 
would have done the same toward it. But it is precisely when 
governments are least held in consideration, when they are the 
least powerful, and do the least evil that they are attacked, be- 
cause then they can be attacked, and formerly they could not be. 

It is evident, then, by the mere examination of the state of the 
human mind, and that of its government at this epoch, that the 
character of the reformation must have been a new impulse of 
liberty, a great insurrection of the human intellect. Do not 
doubt but this was the dominant cause, the cause which rose 
above all the others—a cause superior to all interests, whether 
of nations or sovereigns—superior also to any mere necessity 
for reform, or the necessity for redressing of grievances which 
were then complained of. 

I will suppose that after the first years of the reformation, 
when it had displayed all its pretensions, set forth all its griev- 
ances, the spiritual power had suddenly fallen in with its views, 
and had said, “Well, so be it. I will reform everything; I will 
return to a more legal and religious order; I will suppress all 
vexations, arbitrariness and tributes ; even in doctrinal matters, 
I will modify, explain, and return to the primitive meaning. But 
when all grievances are thus redressed, I will preserve my posi- 
tion—I will be as formerly, the government of the human mind, 
with the same power and the same rights.” Do you suppose 
that on these conditions the religious revolution would have 
been content, and would have stopped its progress? I do not 
think it. I firmly believe that it would have continued its 
career, and that after having demanded reformation, it would 
have demanded liberty. The crisis of the sixteenth century 
was not merely a reforming one, it was essentially revolutionary. 
It is impossible to take from it this character, its merits and its 
vices ; it had all the effects of this character. 

Let us cast a glance upon the destinies of the reformation ; 
let us see, especially and before all, what it effected in the differ- 
ent countries where it was developed. Observe that it was de- 
veloped in very various situations, and amid very unequal 
chances. If we find that in spite of the diversity of situations, 
and the inequality of chances, it everywhere pursued a 
certain end, obtained a certain result, and preserved a certain 
character, it will be evident that this character, which sur- 
mounted all diversities of situation, and all wunequalities of 
chances, must have been the fundamental character of the 
event—that this result must have been its essential aim. 

Well, wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury prevailed, if it did not effect the entire enfranchisement of 
the human mind, it procured for it new and very great increase 
of liberty. It doubtless often left the mind to all the chances of 
the liberty or servitude of political institution ; but it abolished 
or disarmed the spiritual power, the systematic and formidable 
government of thought. This is the result which the reforma- 
tion attained amid the most various combinations. In Ger- 
many there was no political liberty; nor did the reformation 
introduce it. It fortified rather than weakened the power of 
princes. It was more against the free institutions of the middie 
ages than favorable to their development. Nevertheless, it re- 
suscitated and maintained in Germany a liberty of thought 
greater, perhaps, than anywhere else. 

In Denmark, a country where absolute power dominated, 
where it penetrated into the municipal institutions as well as 
into the general institutions of the state, there also, by the in- 
fluence of the reformation, thought was enfranchised and freely 
exercised in all directions. 

In Holland, in the midst of a republic, and in England, under 
constitutional monarchy, and despite a religious tyranny of 
long duration, the emancipation of the human mind was like- 
wise accomplished. And, lastly, in France, in a situation which 
seemed the least favorable to the effects of the religious revolu- 
tion, in a country where it had been conquered, there even it 
was a principle of intellectual independence and liberty. Down 
to 1685, that is to say, until the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
the reformation had a legal existence in France. During this 
lengthened period it wrote and discussed, and provoked its ad- 
versaries to write and discuss with it. This single fact, this 
war of pamphlets and conferences between the old and new 
opinions, spread in France a liberty far more real and active 
than is commonly believed— a liberty which tended to the profit 
of science, the honor of the French clergy, as well as to the. 
profit of thought in general. Take a glance at the conferences 
of Bossuet with Claude upon all the religious polemics of that 
period, and ask yourselves whether Louis XIV would have 
allowed a similar degree of liberty upon any other subject. It 
was between the reformation and the opposite party that there 
existed the greatest degree of liberty in France during the seven- 
teenth century. Religious thought was then far more bold, and 
treated questions with more freedom than the political spirit of 
Fénélon himself in “Telemachus.” This state of things did not 
cease until the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Now, from 
1685 to the outburst of the human mind in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, there were not forty years; and the influence of the re- 
ligious revolution in favor of intellectual liberty had scarcely 
ceased when that of the philosophical revolution commenced. 
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You see that wherever the reformation penetrated, wherever 
it played an important part, victorious or vanquished, it had 
as a general, dominant and constant result, an immense prog- 
ress in the activity and liberty of thought, and toward the eman- 
cipation of the human mind. 

And not only had the reformation this result, but with this 
it was satisfied ; wherever it obtained that, it sought for nothing 
further, so much was it the foundation of the event, its prim- 
itive and fundamental character. Thus, in Germany it ac- 
cepted, I will not say political servitude, but, at least, the ab- 
sence of liberty. In England it consented to the constitutional 
hierarchy of the clergy and the presence of a church with quite 
as many abuses as there had ever been in the Romish church, 
and far more servile. 

Why should the reformation, so passionate and stubborn in 
some respects, show itself in this so easy and pliant? It was 
because it had obtained the general fact to which it tended, the 
abolition of spiritual power, the enfranchisement of the human 
mind. I repeat, that wherever it attained this end, it accom- 
modated itself to all systems and all situations. 

Let us now take the counter-proof of this inquiry; let us see 
what happened in countries into which the religious revolution 
had not penetrated, where it had been stifled in the beginning, 
where it had never been developed. History shows that there 
the human mind has not been enfranchised ; two great countries, 
Spain and Italy, will prove this. While in those European 
countries where the reformation had taken an important place, 
the human mind, during the three last centuries, has gained an 
activity and a freedom before unknown; in those where it has 
not penetrated, it has fallen, during the same period, into ef- 
feminacy and indolence; so that the proof and counter-proof 
have been made, so to speak, simultaneously, and given the 
same result. 

Impulse of thought and the abolition of absolute power in 
the spiritual order, are therefore the essential character of the 
reformation, the most general result of its influence and the 
dominant fact of its destiny. 

I designedly say, the fact. The emancipation of the human 
mind was in reality, in the course of the reformation, a fact 
rather than a principle, a result rather than an intention. In 
this respect I think the reformation executed more than it had 
undertaken; more perhaps than it had even desired. Con- 
trary to most other revolutions, which have remained far be- 
hind their wishes, of which the event is far inferior to the 
thought, the consequences of the revolution surpassed its views ; 
it is greater as an event than as a plan; what it effected it did 
not fully foresee, nor fully avow. 
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What were the reproaches with which its adversaries con- 
stantly upbraid the reformation? Which of its results did they 
in a manner cast in its teeth to reduce it to silence? 

Two principal ones. First: The multiplicity of sects, the 
prodigious license allowed to mind, the dissolutions of the re- 
ligious society as a whole. Second: Tyranny and persecution. 
“ You provoke license,” said they to the reformers; “you even 
produce it; and when you have created it, you wish to restrain 
and repress it. And how do you repress it? By the most 
severe and violent means. You yourselves persecute heresy, 
and by virtue of an illegitimate authority.” 

Survey and sum up all the great attacks directed against the 
reformation, discarding the purely dogmatical questions ; these 
are the two fundamental reproaches to which they reduce them- 
selves. 

The reformed party was greatly embarrassed by them. When 
they imputed it to the multiplicity of sects, instead of avowing 
them, and maintaining the legitimacy of their development, it 
anathematized them, deplored their existence and denied them. 

Taxed with persecution, it defended itself with the same em- 
barrassment ; it alleged the necessity; it had, it said, the right 
to repress and punish error, because it was in the possession of 
truth; its creed and institutions alone were legitimate; and if 
the Roman church had not the right to punish the reformers, 
it was because she was in the wrong as against them. 

And when the reproach of persecution was addressed to the 
dominant party in the reformation, not by its enemies, but by 
its own offspring, when the sects which it anathematized said 
to it, “ We only do what you have done; we only separate our- 
selves as you separated yourselves,” it was still more embar- 
rassed for an answer, and often only replied by redoubled rigor. 

In fact, while laboring for the destruction of absolute power 
in the spiritual order, the revolution of the sixteenth century 
was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual liberty, it en- 
franchised the human mind, and yet pretended to govern it by 
the law; in practice it was giving prevalence to free inquiry, and 
in theory it was only substituting a legitimate in place of an 
illegitimate power. It did not elevate itself to the first cause, 
nor descend to the last consequences of its work. Thus it fell 
into a double fault; on the one hand, it neither knew nor re- 
spected all the rights of human thought; at the moment that 
it clamored for them on its own account, it violated them with 
regard to others ; on the other hand, it knew not how to meas- 
ure the rights of authority in the intellectual order; I do-not 
speak of coerciveauthority, which in such matters should possess 
none, but of purely moral authority, acting upon the mind alone, 
and simply by way of influence. Something is wanting in most 
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of the reformed countries, to the good organization of the intel- 
lectual society, and to the regular action of ancient and general 
opinions. They could not reconcile the rights and wants of 
tradition with those of liberty, and the cause doubtless lay in 
this fact, that the reformation did not fully comprehend and 
receive its own principles and effects. 

Hence, also, it had a certain air of inconsistency and narrow- 
mindedness, which often gave a hold and advantage over it to 
its adversaries. ‘These last knew perfectly well what they did, 
and what they wished to do; they went back to the principles 
of their conduct, and avowed all the consequences of it. There 
was never a government more consistent and systematic than 
that of the Roman church. In practice the court of Rome has 
greatly yielded and given way, much more so than the refor- 
mation; in theory, it has much more completely adopted its 
peculiar system, and kept to a much more coherent conduct. 
This is a great power, this full knowledge of what one does 
and wishes, this complete and rational adoption of a doctrine 
andadesign. The religious revolution of the sixteenth century 
presented in its course a striking example of it. Every one 
knows that the chief power instituted to struggle against it 
was the order of Jesuits. Throw a glance upon their history ; 
they have everywhere failed. Wherever they have interfered 
to any extent, they have carried misfortune into the cause with 
which they mixed. In England they ruined kings; in Spain 
the people. The general course of events, the development 
of modern civilization, the liberty of the human mind, all these 
powers against which the Jesuits were called upon to contest, 
fought and conquered them. And not only have they failed, 
but call to mind the means they have been obliged to employ. 
No splendor or grandeur; they brought about no great events, 
nor put in motion powerful masses of men; they have acted 
only by underhanded, obscure and subordinate means; by ways 
which are nothing suited to strike the imagination, to conciliate 
that public interest which attaches to great things, whatever 
may be their principle or end. The party against which they 
struggled, on the contrary, not only conquered, but conquered 
with splendor; it did great things, and by great means; it 
aroused the people, it gave to Europe great men, and changed, 
in the face of day, the fashion and form of states. In a word, 
everything was against the Jesuits, both fortune and appear- 
ances; neither good sense, which desires success, nor imag- 
ination, which requires splendor, was satisfied by their career. 
And yet nothing can be more certain than that they have had 
grandeur ; that a great idea is attached to their name, their in- 
fluence, and their history. How so? 

It is because they knew what they were doing, and what they 
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desired to do; because they had a full and clear acquaintance 
with the principles upon which they acted, and the aim to which 
they tended ; that is to say, they had greatness of thought and 
greatness of will, and this saved them from the ridicule which 
attaches itself to constant reverses and contemptible means. 
Where, on the contrary, the event was greater than the thought, 
where the actors appeared to want a knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples and last results of their action, there remained something 
incomplete, inconsistent and narrow, which placed the conquer- 
ors themselves in a sort of rational and philosophical inferiority, 
of which the influence has been sometimes felt in events. This 
was, I conceive, in the struggle of the old against the new 
spiritual order, the weak side of the reformation, the circum- 
stance which often embarrassed it, and hindered it from de- 
fending itself as it ought to have done. 

We might consider the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century under many other aspects. JI have said nothing, and 
have nothing to say, concerning its dogmas, concerning its 
effect on religion, in regard to the relations of the human soul 
with God and the eternal future; but I might exhibit it to you 
in the diversity of its relations with the social order, bringing 
on, in all directions, results of mighty importance. For in- 
stance, it awoke religion amid the laity, and in the world of 
the faithful. Up to that time religion had been, so to speak, 
the exclusive domain of the clergy, of the ecclesiastical order, 
who distributed the fruits but disposed themselves of the tree, 
and had almost alone the right to speak of it. The reformation 
caused a general circulation of religious creeds; it opened to 
believers the field of faith, which hitherto they had had no right 
toenter. It had, at the same time, a second result—it banished, 
or nearly banished, religion from politics; it restored the in- 
dependence of the temporal power. At the very moment when, 
so to speak, religion came again to the possession of the faith- 
ful, it quitted the government of society. In the reformed 
countries, notwithstanding the diversity of ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions, even in England, where that constitution is nearer 
to the ancient order of things, the spiritual power no longer 
makes any serious pretensions to the direction of the temporal 
power. 

I might enumerate many other consequences of the reforma- 
tion, but I must check myself, and rest content with having 
placed before you its principal character, the emancipation of 
the human mind, and the abolition of absolute power in the 
spiritual order—an abolition which, no doubt, was not com- 
plete, but nevertheless formed the greatest step that has, up 
to our days, been taken in this direction. 

Before concluding, I must pray you to remark the striking 
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similarity of destiny which, in the history of modern Europe, 
presents itself as existing between the civil and religious so- 
cieties, in the revolutions to which they have been subject. 

The Christian society, as we saw when I spoke of the church, 
began by being a perfectly free society, and formed solely in 
virtue of a common creed, without institutions or government, 
properly so called, and regulated only by moral powers, vary- 
ing according to the necessity of the moment. Civil society 
commenced in like manner in Europe, or partially at least, with 
bands of barbarians; a society perfectly free, each one remain- 
ing in it because he thought proper, without laws or constituted 
powers. At the close of this state, which could not co-exist 
with any considerable development, religious society placed 
itself under an essentially aristocratic government; it was the 
body of the clergy, the bishops, councils and ecclesiastical 
aristocracy which governed it. A fact of the same kind hap- 
pened in civil society at the termination of barbarism; it was 
the lay aristocracy, the lay feudal chiefs, by which it was 
governed. Religious society left the aristocratic form to as- 
sume that of pure monarchy; that is the meaning of the tri- 
umph of the court of Rome over the councils and over the 
European ecclesiastical aristocracy. The same revolution ac- 
complished itself in civil society; it was by the destruction of 
aristocratical power that royalty prevailed and took possession 
of the European world. In the sixteenth century, in the bosom 
of religious society, an insurrection burst forth against the sys- 
tem of pure monarchy, against absolute power in the spiritual 
order. This revolution brought on, consecrated, and estab- 
lished free inquiry in Europe. In our own days we have seen 
the same event occurring in the civil order. Absolute tem- 
poral power was attacked and conquered. Thus you have seen 
that the two societies have undergone the same vicissitudes, 
have been subject to the same revolutions; only religious so- 
ciety has always been the foremost in this career. 

We are now in possession of one of the great facts of modern 
society—namely, free inquiry, the liberty of the human mind. 
We have seen that, at the same time, political centralization al- 
most everywhere prevailed. In my next lecture I shall treat 
of the English revolution—that is to say, of the event in which 
free inquiry and pure monarchy, both results of the progress 
of civilization, found themselves for the first time in conflict. 


THIRTEENTH LECTURE. 


OU have seen that during the sixteenth century all the 
elements and features that had belonged to former Eu- 
ropean society resolved themselves into two great facts, 

free inquiry and the centralization of power. The first pre- 
vailed among the clergy, the second among the laity. There 
simultaneously triumphed in Europe the emancipation of the 
human mind, and the establishment of pure monarchy. 

It was scarcely to be expected but that sooner or later a 
struggle should arise between these two principles; for they 
were contradictory; the one was the overthrow of absolute 
power in the spiritual order, the other was its victory in the tem- 
poral ; the first paved the way for the decay of the ancient ec- 
clesiastical monarchy, the last perfected the ruin of the ancient 
feudal and communal liberties. The fact of their advent being 
simultaneous arose, as you have seen, from the revolution in re- 
ligious society advancing with a more rapid step than that in the 
civil society ; the one occurred exactly at the time of the enfran- 
chisement of the individual mind, the other not until the mo- 
ment of the centralization of universal power under one head. 
The coincidence of these two facts, so far from springing out of 
their similitude, did not prevent their inconsistency. They 
were each advances in the course of civilization, but they 
were advances arising from dissimilar situations, and of 
a different moral date, if I may be allowed the expression, al- 
though contemporary. That they should run against one an- 
other before they came to an understanding was inevitable. 

Their first collision was in England. In the struggle of 
free inquiry, the fruit of the reformation, against the ruin of 
political liberty, the fruit of the triumph of pure monarchy; 
and in the effort to abolish absolute power, both in the tem- 
poral and spiritual orders, we have the purport of the English 
revolution, its share in the course of our civilization. 

The question arises, why should this struggle take place in 
England sooner than elsewhere? Wherefore should the rev- 
olutions in the political order have coincided more closely with 
those in the moral order in that country than on the continent? 

Royalty in England has undergone the same vicissitudes as 
on the continent. Under the Tudors it attained to a concen- 
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tration and energy which it has never known since. It does 
not follow that the despotism of the Tudors was more violent, 
or that it cost dearer to England than that of their predeces- 
sors. I believe that there were at least as many acts of tyranny 
and instances of vexation and injustice under the Plantagenets 
as under the Tudors, perhaps even more. And I believe, like- 
wise, that at this era the government of pure monarchy was 
more harsh and arbitrary on the continent than in England. 
The new feature under the Tudors was that absolute power be- 
came systematic ; royalty assumed a primitive and independent 
sovereignty ; it adopted a style hitherto unknown. The theo- 
retical pretensions of Henry VIII, of Elizabeth, of James I, 
or of Charles I, are entirely different to those of Edward I or 
Edward III; though the power of these two last kings was 
neither less arbitrary nor less extensive. I repeat, that it was 
the principle, the rational system of monarchy, rather than its 
practical power, which experienced a mutation in England 
during the sixteenth century; royalty assumed absolute power, 
and pretended to be superior to all laws, to those even which it 
had declared should be respected. 

Again, the religious revolution was not accomplished in Eng- 
land in the same manner as on the continent; here it was the 
work of the kings themselves. Not but that in this country, 
as elsewhere, there had long been the germs of, and even at- 
tempts at a popular reformation, which would probably, ere 
long, have been carried out. But Henry VIII took the initia- 
tive; power became revolutionary. The result was that, in 
its origin, at least, as a redress of ecclesiastical tyranny and 
abuse, and as the emancipation of the human mind, the refor- 
mation was far less complete in England than on the continent. 
It consulted, and very naturally, the interest of its authors. 
The king and the retained episcopacy shared the riches and 
power, the spoils of the preceding government, of the papacy. 
It was not long before the consequence was felt. It was said 
that the reformation was finished ; yet most of the motives which 
had made it necessary still existed. It reappeared under a pop- 
ular form; it exclaimed against the bishops as it had done 
against the court of Rome; it accused them of being so many 
popes. As often as the general character of the religious 
reformation was compromised, whenever there was a question 
of a struggle with the ancient church, all portions of the*re- 
formed party rallied and made head against the common 
enemy; but the danger passed, the interior struggle recom- 
menced ; popular reform again attacked regal and aristocratical 
reform, denounced its abuses, complained of its tyranny, called 
upon it for a fulfillment of its promises, and not again to estab- 
lish the power which it had dethroned. 
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There was, about the same time, a movement of enfranchise- 
ment manifested in civil society, a need for political freedom, till 
then unknown, or at least powerless. During the sixteenth 
century the commercial prosperity of England increased with 
excessive rapidity; at the same time territorial wealth, landed 
property, in a great measure changed hands. The division of 
land in England in the sixteenth century, consequent on the 
ruin of the feudal aristocracy and other causes, too many for 
present enumeration, is a fact deserving more attention than has 
yet been given to it. All documents show us the number of 
landed proprietors increasing to an immense extent, and the 
larger portion of the lands passing into the hands of the gentry, 
or inferior nobility, and the citizens. The upper house, the 
higher nobility, was not nearly so rich at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century as the House of Commons. There was 
then at the same time a great development of commercial wealth, 
and a great mutation in landed property. Amid these two in- 
fluences came a third—the new movement in the minds of men. 
The reign of Elizabeth is, perhaps, the greatest period of Eng- 
lish history for literary and philosophical activity, the era of 
lofty and fertile imaginations; the Puritans without hesitation 
followed out all the consequences of a vigorous although nar- 
row doctrine; the opposite class of minds, less moral and more 
free, strangers to any principle or method, received with en- 
thusiasm everything which promised to satisfy their curiosity 
or feed their excitement. Wherever the impulse of intelligence 
brings with it a lively pleasure, liberty will soon become a want, 
and will quickly pass from the public mind into the government. 

There was on the Continent, in some of those countries where 
the reformation had gone forth, a manifestation of a similar 
feeling, a certain want of political liberty; but the means of 
satisfying it were wanting; they knew not where to look for it; 
no aid for it could be found either in the institutions or in man- 
ners; they remained vague and uncertain, seeking in vain to 
satisfy their want. In England, it was very different: there the 
spirit of political freedom, which reappeared in the sixteenth 
century, following the reformation, found its fulcrum and the 
means of action in the ancient institutions and social conditions. 

Every one knows the origin of the free institutions of Eng- 
land; it is universally known how the union of the great barons 
in 1215 forced Magna Charta from King John. What is not so 
generally known is that the great charter was from time to 
time recalled and again confirmed by most of the succeeding 
kings. There were more than thirty confirmations of it be- 
tween the thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries. And not only 
was the charter confirmed, but new statutes were introduced 
for the purpose of maintaining and developing it. It therefore 
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lived, as it were, without interval or interruption. At the same 
time, the House of Commons was formed, and took its place 
among the supreme institutions of the country. It was under 
the Plantagenets that it truly struck root; not that it took any 
great part in the state during that period; the government did 
not, properly speaking, belong to it even in the way of influ- 
ence; it only interfered therein at the call of the king, and then 
always reluctantly and hesitatingly, as if it was more fearful of 
engaging and compromising itself than desirous of augment- 
ing its power. But when the matter in hand was the defence of 
private rights, the families of fortunes of the citizens, in a word, 
the liberties of the individual, the House of Commons acquitted 
itself of its duty with much energy and perseverance, and 
founded all those principles which have become the basis of the 
English constitution. 

After the Plantagenets, and especially under the Tudors, the 
House of Commons,or rather the entire Parliament, presented 
itself under a different aspect. It no longer defended the in- 
dividual liberties, as under the Plantagenets. Arbitrary deten- 
tions, the violation of private rights, now become much more 
frequent, are often passed over in silence. On the other hand, 
the Parliament took a much more active part in the general gov- 
ernment of the state. 

In changing the religion, and in regulating the order of suc- 
cession, Henry VIII had need of some medium, some public 
instrument, and in this want he was supplied by the Parliament, 
and especially by the House of Commons. Under the Planta- 
genets it had been an instrument of resistance, the guardian of 
private rights; under the Tudors it became an instrument of 
government and general policy; so that at the end of the six- 
teenth century, although it had undergone almost every species 
of tyranny, its importance was much augmented, its great 
power began, that power upon which the representative gov- 
ernment depends. 

When we glance at the state of the free institutions of Eng- 
land at the end of the sixteenth century, we find first, funda- 
mental rules and principles of liberty, of which neither the 
country nor the legislature had ever lost sight; second, prece- 
dents, examples of liberty, a good deal mixed, it is true, with 
Inconsistent examples and precedents, but sufficing to legalize 
and sustain the claims, and to support the defenders of liberty 
In any struggle against tyranny or despotism; third, special and 
local institutions, replete with germs of liberty; the jury, the 
right of assembling, and of being armed; the independence of 
municipal administrations and jurisdictions; fourth, and last, 
the Parliament and its power, of which the crown had more need 
than ever, since it had lavished away the greater part of its in- 
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dependent revenues, domains, feudal rights, etc., and was de- 
pendent for its very support upon the national vote. 

The political condition of England, therefore, in the six- 
teenth century was wholly different from that of the continent. 
In spite of the tyranny of the Tudors, and the systematic tri- 
umph of pure monarchy, there was still a fixed fulcrum, a sure 
means of action for the new spirit of liberty. 

There were, then, two national wants in England at this 
period: on one side was the need of religious revolution and 
liberty in the heart of the reformation already commenced; and 
on the other, was required political liberty in the heart of the 
pure monarchy then in progress; and in the course of their 
progress these two wants were able to invoke all that had al- 
ready been done in either direction. They combined. The 
party who wished to pursue religious reformation invoked polit- 
ical liberty to the assistance of its faith and conscience against 
the king and the bishops. The friends of political liberty again 
sought the aid of the popular reformation. The two parties 
united to struggle against absolute power in the temporal and 
in the spiritual orders, a power now concentrated in the hands 
. the king. This is the origin and purport of the English revo- 
ution. 

It was thus essentially devoted to the defence or achievement 
of liberty. For the religious party it was a means, and for the 
political party an end; but with both liberty was the question, 
and they were obliged to pursue it in common. There was no 
real religious quarrel between the Episcopal and Puritan party ; 
little dispute upon dogmas, or concerning faith; not but there 
existed real differences of opinion between them, differences of 
great importance; but this was not the principal point. Prac- 
tical liberty was what the Puritans wished to force from the 
Episcopal party: it was for this that they strove. There was 
also another religious party who had to found a system, to es- 
tablish its dogmas, ecclesiastical constitution, and discipline; 
this was the Presbyterian party: but although it worked to the 
utmost of its power, it did not in this point progress in propor- 
tion to its desire. Placed on the defensive, oppressed by the 
bishops, unable to act without the assent of the political re- 
formers, its allies and chief supporters, its dominant aim was 
liberty, the general interest and common aim of all the parties, 
whatever their diversity, who concurred in the movement. 
Taking everything together, the English revolution was essen- 
tially political; it was brought about in the midst of a religious 
people and in a religious age; religious thoughts and passions 
were its instruments; but its chief design and definite aim were 
political, were devoted to liberty, and the abolition of all abso- 
lute power. 
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I shall now glance at the different phases of this revolution 
and its great parties; I shall then connect it with the general 
course of European civilization; I shall mark its place and in- 
fluence therein ; and show you by a detail of the facts, as at the 
first view, that it was the first blow which had been struck in 
the cause of free inquiry and pure monarchy, the first manifes- 
tation of a struggle between these two great powers. 

Three principal parties sprung up in this great crisis, three 
revolutions in a manner were comprised in it, and successively 
appeared upon the scene. In each party, and in each revolu- 
tion, two parties are allied, and work conjointly, a political and 
a religious party; the first at the head, the second followed, but 
each necessary to the other; so that the twofold character of 
the event is impressed upon all its phases. 

The first party which appeared was the party of legal reform, 
under whose banner all the others at first ranged themselves. 
When the English revolution commenced, when the Long Par- 
liament was assembled in 1640, it was universally said, and by 
many sincerely believed, that the legal reform would suffice for 
all things; that in the ancient laws and customs of the country 
there was that which would remedy all abuses, and which would 
re-establish a system of government entirely conformable to the 
public wishes. This party loudly censured and sincerely wished 
to prevent the illegal collecting of taxes, arbitrary imprison- 
ments, in a word, all acts disallowed by the known laws of the 
country. At the root of its ideas was the belief in the king’s 
sovereignty—that is, in absolute power. A secret instinct 
warned it, indeed, that there was something false and dangerous 
therein; it wished, therefore, to say nothing of it; pushed to 
the extremity, however, and forced to explain itself, it admitted 
in royalty a power superior to all human origin, and 
above all control, and, when need was, defended it. It be- 
lieved at the same time that this sovereignty, absolute in 
theory, was bound to observe certain forms and rules; that it 
could not extend beyond certain limits ; and these rules, forms, 
and limits were sufficiently established and guaranteed in the 
great charter, in the confirmatory statutes, and in the ancient 
laws of the country. Such was its political idea. In religious 
matters, the legal party thought that the Episcopal power was 
excessive; that the bishops had too much political power, that 
their jurisdiction was too extensive, and that it was necessary to 
overlook and restrain its exercise. Still, it firmly supported the 
episcopacy, not only as an ecclesiastical institution, and as a sys- 
tem of church government, but as a necessary support for the 
royal prerogative, as a means of defending and maintaining the 
supremacy of the king in religious matters. The sovereignty 
of the king in the political order being exercised according to 
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known forms, and within the limits of acknowledged rules, roy- 
alty in the religious order should be sustained by the episcopacy ; 
such was the twofold system of the legal party, of which the 
chiefs were Clarendon, Colepepper, Lord Capel, and Lord Falk- 
land himself, although an ardent advocate of public liberty, and 
a man who numbered in his ranks almost all the high nobility 
who were not servilely devoted to the court. 

Behind these followed a second party, which I shall call the 
party of the political revolution ; these were of opinion that the 
ancient guarantees and legal barriers had been and still were in- 
sufficient ; that a great change, a regular revolution was neces- 
sary, not in the forms, but in the realities of government : that 
it was necessary to withdraw from the king and his counsel the 
independence of their power, and to place the political prepon- 
derance in the House of Commons ; that the government, prop- 
erly so called, should belong to this assembly and its chiefs. This 
party did not give an account of their ideas and intentions as 
clearly and systematically as I have done; but this was the es- 
sence of its doctrines, of its political tendencies. Instead of the 
sovereignty of the king, pure monarchy, it believed in the sover- 
eignty of the House of Commons as the representative of the 
country. Under this idea was hidden that of the sovereignty of 
the people, an idea, the bearing of which and its consequences, 
the party was very far from contemplating, but which presented 
itself, and was received under the form of the sovereignty of the 
House of Commons. 

A religious party, that of the Presbyterians, was closely united 
with the party of the political revolution. The Presbyterians 
wished to bring about in the church a revolution analogous to 
that meditated by their allies in the state. They wished to gov- 
ern the church by assemblies, giving the religious power to an 
hierarchy of assemblages agreeing one with the other, as their 
allies had invested the House of Commons with the political 
power. But the Presbyterian revolution was more vigorous 
and complete, for it tended to change the form as well as the prin- 
ciple of the government of the church, while the political party 
wished only to moderate the influences and preponderating 
power of institutions, and did not meditate an overthrow of the 
form of the institutions themselves. 

But the chiefs of the political party were not all of them favor- 
able to the Presbyterian organization of the church. Many of 
them, as for instance, Hampden and Holles, would have pre- 
ferred, it seems, a moderate episcopacy, confined to purely ec- 
clesiastical duties, and more freedom of conscience. But they 
resigned themselves to it, being unable to do without their fanat- 
ical allies. 

A third party was yet more exorbitant in its demands : this 
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party asserted that an entire change was necessary, not only in 
the form of government, but in government itself; that the 
whole political constitution was bad. This party repudiated the 
past ages of England, renounced the national institutions and 
memories, with the intention of founding a new government, 
according to a pure theory, or what it supposed to be such, It 
was not a mere reform in the government, but a social revolu- 
tion which this party wished to bring about. The party of which 
I just now spoke, that of the political revolution, wished to in- 
troduce important changes in the relations between the Parlia- 
ment and the crown ; it wished to extend the power of Parlia- 
ment, particularly that of the House of Commons, giving them 
the nomination to high public offices, and the supreme direction 
in general affairs ; but its project of reform extended very little 
further than this, For instance, it had no idea of changing the 
electoral, judicial or municipal and administrative systems of 
the country. Thg republican party meditated on all these 
changes, and proclaimed their necessity ; and, in a word, wished 
to reform, not only the public administration, but also the social 
relations and the distribution of private rights. 

This party, like that which preceded it, was partly religious 
and partly political, The political portion included the repub- 
licans, properly so called, the theorists, Ludlow, Harrington, 
Milton, etc. On that side were ranged the republicans from in- 
terest, the chief officers of the army, Ireton, Cromwell, and Lam- 
bert, who, more or less sincere at the onset, were soon swayed 
and guided by interested views and the necessities of their situa- 
tions. Around these collected the religious republican party, 
which included all those enthusiasts who acknowledged no legiti- 
mate power except that of Jesus Christ, and who, while waiting 
for his advent, wished to be governed by his elect. And, lastly, 
the party was followed by a large number of inferior free-think- 
ers, and fantastical dreamers, the one set in hope of license, the 
other of equality of property and universal suffrage. 

In 1653, after a struggle of twelve years, all these parties had 
successively failed ; at least, they had reason to believe they had 
failed, and the public was convinced of their failure. The legal 
party, which quickly disappeared, had seen the ancient laws and 
constitution disdained and trodden under foot, and innovation 
visible upon every side. The party of political reform saw par- 
liamentary forms perish under the new use which they wished to 
make of them ; they saw the House of Commons, after a sway of 
twelve years, reduced by the successive expulsion of the royal- 
ists and the Presbyterians to a very trifling number of members, 
and those looked upon by the public with contempt and detesta- 
tion, and incapable of governing. The republican party seemed 
to have succeeded better : it remained, to all appearance, master 
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of the field of battle, of power ; the House of Commons reckoned 
no more than from fifty to sixty members, and all of these were 
republicans. They might fairly deem themselves and declare 
themselves masters of the country. But the contrary absolutely 
rejected them ; they could nowhere carry their resolutions into 
effect ; they exercised no practical influence either over the 
army or over the people. There no longer subsisted any social 
tie, any social security ; justice was no longer administered, or, 
if it was, it was no longer justice, but the arbitrary rendering of 
decrees at the dictation of passion, prejudice, party. And not 
only was there an entire disappearance of security from the social 
relations of men, there was none whatever on the highways, 
which were covered with thieves and robbers ; material anarchy, 
as well as moral anarchy, manifested itself in every direction, and 
the House of Commons and the Republican Council were wholly 
incapable of repressing either the one or the other. 

The three great parties of the revolution had thus been called 
successively to conduct it, to govern the country according to 
their knowledge and will, and they had not been able to do 
it ; they had all three of them completely failed ; they could do 
nothing more. “ It was then,” says Bossuet, “that a man was 
found who left nothing to fortune which he could take from it 
by council or foresight ;” an expression full of error, and con- 
troverted by all history. Never did man leave more to fortune 
than Cromwell ; never has man hazarded more, gone on with 
more temerity, without design or aim, but determined to go as 
far as fate should carry him. An unlimited ambition, an ad- 
mirable faculty of extracting from every day and circumstance 
some new means of progress, the art of turning chance to profit, 
without pretending to rule it—all these were Cromwell’s. It 
was with Cromwell, as perhaps it has been with no other man in 
his circumstances ; he sufficed for all the most various phases of 
the revolution ; he was a man for its first and latest epochs ; 
first of all, he was the leader of insurrection, the abettor of an- 
archy, the most fiery of the English revolutionists ; afterward 
the man for the anti-revolutionary reaction, for the re-establish- 
ment of order, and for social organization ; thus performing 
singly all the parts which, in the course of revolutions, are divid- 
ed among the greatest actors. One can hardly say that Crom- 
well was a Mirabeau; he wanted eloquence, and, although very 
active, did not make any show during the first years of the Long 
Parliament. But he was successively a Danton and a Bona- 
parte. He, more than any others, had contributed to the over- 
throw of power ; and he raised it up again because none but he 
knew how to assume and manage it ; some one must govern ; 
all had failed, and he succeeded. That constituted his title. 
Once master of the government, this man, whose ambition had 
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shown itself so bold and insatiable, who, in his progress had al- 
ways driven fortune before him, determined never to stop, now 
displayed a good sense, prudence, and knowledge of the possible, 
which dominated all his most violent passions. He had, no 
doubt, a great love for absolute power and a strong desire to 
place the crown on his own head and establish it in his family. 
He renounced this last design, the danger of which he saw in 
time ; and, as to the absolute power, although, in fact, he exer- 
cised it, he always knew that the tendency of his age was against 
it ; that the revolution in which he had co-operated and which 
he had followed through all its phases, had been directed against 
despotism, and that the imperishable desire of England was to 
be governed by a parliament and in parliamentary forms. There- 
fore, he himself, a despot by inclination and in fact, undertook: 
to have a parliament and to govern in a parliamentary manner. 
He addressed himself unceasingly to all parties ; he endeavored 
to form a parliament of religious enthusiasts, of republicans, of 
Presbyterians, of officers of the army. He attempted all means 
to constitute a parliament which could and would co-operate 
with him. He tried in vain: all parties, once seated in West- 
minster, wished to snatch from him the power which he exer- 
cised, and rule in their turn. I do not say that his own interest 
and personal passion were not first in his thoughts ; but it is not 
therefore the less certain that, if he had abandoned power, he 
would have been obliged to take it up again the next day. 
Neither Puritans nor royalists, republicans nor officers, none, 
besides Cromwell, was in condition to govern with any degree 
of order or justice. The proof had been shown. It was impos- 
sible to allow the Parliament, that is to say, the parties sitting in 
Parliament, to take the empire which they could not keep. Such, 
then, was the situation of Cromwell ; he governed according to 
a system which he knew very well was not that of the country; 
he exercised a power acknowledged as necessary, but accepted 
by no one. No party regarded his dominion as a definitive 
government. The royalists, the Presbyterians, the republicans, 
the army itself, the party which seemed most devoted to Crom- 
well, all were convinced that he was but a transitory master. 
At bottom he never reigned over men’s minds; he was never 
anything but a make-shift, a necessity of the moment. The 
protector, the absolute master of England, was all his life 
obliged to employ force in order to protect his power ; no party 
could govern like him, but no party wished him for governor: 
he was constantly attacked by all parties at once. 

At his death the republicans alone were in a condition to seize 
upon power ; they did so, and succeeded no better than they had 
done before. This was not for want of confidence, at least as 
regards the fanatics of the party. A pamphlet of Milton, pub- 
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lished at this period and full of talent and enthusiasm, is entitled, 
“ A ready and easy way to establish a free commonwealth.” You 
see what was the blindness of these men. They very soon fell 
again into that impossibility of governing which they had already 
experienced. Monk undertook the conduct of the event which 
all England looked for. The restoration was accomplished. 

The restoration of the Stuarts in England was a deeply na- 
tional event. It presented itself with the advantages at once of 
an ancient government, of a government which rests upon its 
traditions, upon the recollections of the country and with the 
advantages of a new government, of which no recent trial has 
been made and of which the faults and weight have not been ex- 
perienced. The ancient monarchy was the only species of gov- 
ernment which for the last twenty years had not been despised 
for its incapacity and ill-success in the administration of the 
country. These two causes rendered the restoration popular ; 
it had nothing to oppose it but the remnants of violent parties, 
and the public rallied around it heartily. It was, in the opinion 
of the country, the only means of legal government ; that is to 
say, of that which the country most ardently desired. This was 
also what the restoration promised, and it was careful to present 
itself under the aspect of a legal government. 

The first royalist party which, at the return of Charles IT, un- 
dertook the management of affairs was, in fact, the legal party, 
represented by its most able chief, the Chancellor Clarendon. 
You are aware that, from 1660 to 1667, Clarendon was prime 
minister, and the truly predominating influence in England. 
Clarendon and his friends reappeared with their ancient system, 
the absolute sovereignty of the king, kept within legal limits, 
and restrained, in matters of taxation, by Parliament, and in 
matters of private rights and individual liberties, by the tribu- 
nals; but possessing, as regards government, properly so called, 
an almost complete independence, the most decisive preponder- 
ance, to the exclusion, or even against the wishes of the ma- 
jority in Parliament, especially in the House of Commons. As 
to the rest, they had a due respect for legal order, a sufficient 
solicitude for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of 
its dignity, and a grave and honorable moral tone; such was the 
character of Clarendon’s administration of seven years. 

But the fundamental ideas upon which this administra- 
tion rested, the absolute sovereignty of the king, and the govern- 
ment, placed beyond the influence of the preponderating opinion 
of Parliament, these ideas, I say, were obsolete, impotent. In 
spite of the reaction of the first moments of the restoration, 
twenty years of parliamentary rule, in opposition to royalty, had 
irremediably ruined them. A new element soon burst forth in 
the center of the royalist party: free-thinkers, rakes and liber- 
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tines, who participated in the ideas of the time, conceived that 
power was vested in the Commons, and caring very little for 
legal order or the absolute sovereignty of the king, troubled 
themselves only for their own success, and sought it whenever 
they caught a glimpse of any means of influence or power. 
These formed a party which became allied with the national dis- 
contented party, and Clarendon was overthrown. 

Thus arose a new system of government, namely, that of that 
portion of the royalist party which I have now described: profli- 
gates and libertines formed the ministry, which is called the min- 
istry of the Cabal, and many other administrations which suc- 
ceeded it. This was their character; no care for principles, laws 
or rights; as little for justice and for truth; they sought upon 
each occasion to discover the means of succeeding; if success 
depended upon the influence of the Commons, they chimed in 
with their opinions ; if it seemed expedient to flout the House of 
Commons, they did so, and begged its pardon on the morrow. 
Corruption was tried one day, flattery of the national spirit, 
another; there was no regard paid to the general interests of the 
country, to its dignity, or to its honor; in a word, their govern- 
ment was profoundly selfish and immoral, a stranger to all pub- 
lic doctrine or views ; but at bottom, and in the practical admin- 
istration of affairs, very intelligent and liberal. Such was the 
character of the Cabal, of the ministry of the Earl of Danby, and 
of the entire English government, from 1667 to 1678. Notwith- 
standing its immorality, notwithstanding its contempt of the 
principles and the true interests of the country, this government 
was less odious and less unpopular than the ministry of Claren- 
don had been: and why? because it was much better adapted to 
the times, and because it better understood the sentiments of the 
people, even in mocking them. It was not antiquated and for- 
eign to them, like that of Clarendon; and though it did the coun- 
try much more harm, the country found it more agreeable. 
Nevertheless, there came a moment when corruption, servility 
and contempt of rights and public honor were pushed to such 
& point that the people could no longer remain resigned. There 
was a general rising against the government of the profligates. 
A national and patriotic party had formed itself in the bosom of 
the House of Commons. The king decided upon calling its 
chiefs to the council. Then came to the direction of affairs Lord 
Essex, the son of him who had commanded the first parliament- 
ary armies during the civil war, Lord Russell, and a man who, 
without having any of their virtues, was far superior to them in 
political ability, Lord Shaftesbury. Brought thus to the man- 
agement of affairs, the national party showed itself incompetent ; 
it knew not howto possess itselfof the moral force ofthecountry ; 
it knew not how to treat the interests either of the king, the court 
or of any of those with whom it had to do, It gave to no one; 
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neither to the people nor to the king, any great notion of its 
ability and energy. After remaining a short time in power, it 
failed. The virtue of its chiefs, their generous courage, the 
nobleness of their deaths, have exalted them in history, and have 
justly placed them in the highest rank ; but their political capac- 
ity did not answer to their virtue, and they knew not how to 
wield the power which could not corrupt them, nor to secure 
the triumph of the cause for the sake of which they knew how to 
die. 

This attempt having failed, you perceive the condition of the 
English restoration; it had, after a manner, and like the revolu- 
tion, tried all parties and all ministries, the legal ministry, the 
corrupted ministry, and the national ministry, but none had suc- 
ceeded. The country and the court found themselves in much 
the same situation as that of England in 1653, at the end of the 
revolutionary tempest. Recourse was had to the same ex- 
pedient; what Cromwell had done for the good of the revolution, 
Charles II did for the good of his crown; he entered the career 
of absolute power. 

James IT succeeded his brother. Then a second question was 
added to that of absolute power; namely, the question of reli- 
gion. James II desired to bring about the triumph of popery 
as well as that of despotism. Here, then, as at the beginning of 
the revolution, we have a religious and a political warfare, both 
directed against the government. It has often been asked, what 
would have happened had William ITI never existed, or had he 
not come with his Hollanders to put an end to the quarrel which 
had arisen between James II and the English nation? I firml 
believe that the same event would have been accomplished. All 
England, except a very small party, had rallied, at this epoch, 
against James, and, under one form or another, it would have 
accomplished the revolution of 1688. But this crisis was pro- 
duced by other and higher causes than the internal state of Eng- 
land. It was European as well as English. It is here that the 
English revolution connects itself by facts themselves, and inde- 
pendently of the influence which its example may have had with 
the general course of European civilization. 

While this struggle, which I have sketched in outline, this 
struggle of absolute power against civil and religious liberty, 
was taking place in England, a struggle of the same kind was 
going on upon the continent, very different, indeed, as regards 
the actors, forms and theater, but at bottom the same, and 
originated by the same cause. The pure monarchy of Louis 
XIV endeavored to become an universal monarchy; at least it 
gave reason for the fear that such was the case; and, in fact, 
Europe did fear that it was. A league was made in Europe, 
between various political parties, in order to resist this attempt, 
and the chief of this league was the chief of the party in favor of 
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civil and religious liberty upon the continent, William, Prince of 
Orange. The Protestant republic of Holland, with William at 
its head, undertook to resist the pure monarchy represented and 
conducted by Louis XIV. It was not civil and religious liberty 
in the interior of the states, but their external independence 
which was apparently the question. Louis XIV and his adver- 
saries did not imagine that, in fact, they were contesting between 
them the question which was being contested in England. This 
struggle went on, not between parties, but between states; it pro- 
ceeded by war and diplomacy, not by political movements and 
by revolutions. But, at bottom, one and the same question was 
at issue. 

When, therefore, James IT resumed in England the contest 
between absolute power and liberty, this contest occurred just in 
the midst of the general struggle which was going on in Europe 
between Louis XIV and the Prince of Orange, the represent- 
atives, severally, of the two great systems at war upon the banks 
of the Scheldt, as Well as on those of the Thames. The league 
was so powerful against Louis XIV that, openly, or in a hidden 
but very real manner, sovereigns were seen to enter it, who were 
assuredly very far from being interested in favor of civil and 
religious liberty. The emperor of Germany and Pope Innocent 
XI supported William III against Louis XIV. William passed 
into England, less in order to serve the internal interests of the 
country than to draw it completely into the struggle against 
Louis XIV. He took this new kingdom as a new power of 
which he was in want, and of which his opponent had, up to that 
time, made use against them. While Charles II and James II 
reigned, England belonged to Louis XIV; he had directed its 
external relations, and had constantly opposed it to Holland. 
England was now snatched from the party of pure and universal 
monarchy in order to become the instrument and strongest sup- 
port of the party of religious liberty. This is the European 
aspect of the revolution of 1688; it was thus that it occupied a 
place in the total result of the events of Europe, independently of 
the part which it played by means of its example, and the influ- 
ence which it exercised upon minds in the following century. 

Thus you see that, as I told you in the beginning, the true 
meaning and essential character of this revolution was the at- 
tempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as spiritual 
things. This act discovers itself in all the phases of the revo- 
lution—in its first period up to the restoration, in the second up 
to the crisis of 1688—and whether we consider it in its internal 
development or in its relations with Europe in general. 

It now remains for us to study the same great event upon the 
continent, the struggle of pure monarchy and free inquiry, or, 
at least, its causes and approaches. This will be the subject of 
our next lecture. 


FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 


N my last lecture I endeavored to determine the true char- 
acter and political meaning of the English revolution. We 
have seen that it was the first shock of the two great facts 

to which all the civilization of primitive Europe reduced itself in 
the course of the sixteenth century, namely, pure monarchy on 
one hand and free inquiry on the other; those two powers came 
to strife for the first timein England. Attempts have been made 
to infer from this fact the existence of a radical difference 
between the social state of England and that of the continent; 
some have pretended that no comparison was possible between 
countries of destinies so different; they have affirmed that the 
English people had existed in a kind of moral isolation analo- 
gous to its material situation. 

It is true that there had been an important difference between 
English civilization and the civilization of the continental 
states—a difference which we are bound to calculate. You 
have already, in the course of my lectures, been enabled to catch 
a glimpse of it. The development of the different principles and 
elements of society occurred in England simultaneously, and, as 
it were, abreast; at least far mgre so than upon the continent. 
When I attempted to determine the peculiar physiognomy of 
European civilization as compared with the ancient and Asiatic 
civilizations, I showed you the first, varied, rich and complex; 
that it never fell under the dominion of an exclusive principle; 
that therein the various elements of the social state were modi- 
fied, combined, and struggled with each other, and had been 
constantly compelled to agree and live in common. This fact, 
the general characteristic of European civilization, has above all 
characterized the English civilization; it was in England that 
this character developed itself with the most continuity and ob- 
viousness; it was there that the civil and religious orders, aris- 
tocracy, democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, moral 
and political developments, progressed and increased together, 
pell-mell, so to speak, and if not with an equal rapidity, at least 
always within a short distance of each other. Under the reign 
of the Tudors, for instance, in the mid&t of the most brilliant 
progress of pure monarchy, we see the democratical principle, 
the popular power, arising and strengthening itself at the same 
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time. The revolution of the seventeenth century burst forth; it 
was at the same time religious and political. The feudal aristoc- 
racy appeared here in a very weakened condition, and with all 
the symptoms of decline; nevertheless, it was ever in a position 
to preserve a place and play an important part therein, and to 
take its share in the results. It is the same with the entire 
course of English history: never has any ancient element com- 
pletely perished ; never has any new element wholly triumphed, 
or any special principle attained to an exclusive preponderance. 
There has always been a simultaneous development of different 
forces, a compromise between their pretensions and their in- 
terests. 

Upon the continent the progress of civilization has been much 
less complex and complete. The various elements of society— 
the religious and civil orders—monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy, have developed themselves, not together and 
abreast, but in succession. Each principle, each system has 
had, after a certain ‘thanner, its turn. Such a century belongs, I 
will not say exclusively, which would be saying too much, but 
with a very marked preponderance, to feudal aristocracy, for ex- 
ample; another belongs to the monarchical principle; a third to 
the democratical system. 

Compare the French with the English middle ages, the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our history with 
the corresponding centuries beyond the channel; you will find 
that at this period in France feudalism was almost absolutely 
sovereign, while royalty and the democratical principle were 
next to nullities. Look to England: it is, indeed, the feudal 
aristocracy which predominates; but royalty and democracy 
were nevertheless powerful and important. 

Royalty triumphed in England under Elizabeth, as in France 
under Louis XIV; but how many precautions was it obliged to 
take; to how many restrictions—now from the aristocracy, now 
from the democracy, did it submit! In England, also, each sys- 
tem and each principle has had its day of power and success, but 
never so completely, so exclusively as upon the continent; the 
conqueror has always been compelled to tolerate the presence 
of his rivals, and to allow each his share. 

With the differences in the progress of the two civilizations are 
connected advantages and disadvantages, which manifest them- 
selves, in fact, in the history of the two countries. There can be 
no doubt, for instance, but that this simultaneous development 
of the different social elements greatly contributed to carry 
England, more rapidly than any other of the continental states, 
to the final aim of all society—namely, the establishment of a 
government at once regular and free. It is precisely the nature 
of a government to concern itself for all interests and all powers, 
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to reconcile them, and to induce them to live and prosper in com- 
mon ; now, such, beforehand, by the concurrence of a multitude 
of causes, was the disposition and relation of the different ele- 
ments of English society ; a general and somewhat regular gov- 
ernment had therefore less difficulty in becoming constituted 
there. So the essence of liberty is the manifestation and simul- 
taneous action of all interests, rights, powers and social ele- 
ments. England was therefore much nearer to its possessions 
than the majority of other states. For the same reasons, na- 
tional good sense, the comprehension of public affairs, neces- 
sarily formed themselves there more rapidly than elsewhere; 
political good sense consists in knowing how to estimate all 
facts, to appreciate them, and render to each its share of consid- 
eration ; this, in England, was a necessity of the social state, a 
natural result of the course of civilization. 

On the other hand, in the continental states, each system, each 
principle having had its turn, having predominated after a more 
complete and more exclusive manner, its development was 
wrought upon a larger scale, and with more grandeur and brill- 
iancy. Royalty and feudal aristocracy, for instance, came upon 
the continental stage with far greater boldness, extension and 
freedom. Our political experiments, so to speak, have been 
broader and more finished : the result of this has been that politi- 
cal ideas (I speak of general ideas, and not of good sense ap- 
plied to the conduct of affairs) and political doctrines have risen 
higher, and displayed themselves with much more rational 
vigor. Each system having, in some measure, presented itself 
alone, and having remained a long time upon the stage, men 
have been enabled to consider it in its entirety, to mount up to 
its first principles, to follow it out into its last consequences, and 
fully to unfold its theory. Whoever attentively observes the 
English character must be struck with a twofold fact—on the 
one hand, with the soundness of its good sense and its practical 
ability ; on the other, with its lack of general ideas, and its pride 
as to theoretical questions. Whether we open a work upon 
English history, upon jurisprudence, or any other subject, it is 
rarely that we find the grand reason of things, the fundamental 
reason, In all things, and especially in the political sciences, 
pure doctrine, philosophy and science, properly so called, have 
prospered much better on the continent than in England ; their 
flights have, at least, been far more powerful and bold; and we 
cannot doubt but that the different developments of civilization 
in the two countries have greatly contributed to this result. 

For the rest, whatever we may think of the advantages or dis- 
advantages which this difference has entailed, it is a real and 
incontestable fact, the fact which most deeply distinguishes 
England from the continent. But it does not follow, because 
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the different principles and social elements have been there de- 
veloped more simultaneously, here more successively, that, at 
bottom, the path and the goal have not been one and the same. 
Considered in their entirety, the continent and England have 
traversed the same grand phases of civilization ; events have, in 
either, followed the same course, and the same causes have led 
to the same effects. You have been enabled to convince your- 
selves of this fact from the picture which I have placed before 
you of civilization up to the sixteenth century, and you will 
equally recognize it in studying the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The development of free inquiry, and that of pure 
monarchy, almost simultaneous in England, accomplished 
themselves upon the continent at long intervals; but they did 
not accomplish themselves, and the two powers, after having 
successively preponderated with splendor, came equally, at last, 
to blows. The general path of societies, considering all things, 
has thus been the same, and though the points of difference are 
real, those of resembJance are more deeply seated. A rapid 
sketch of modern times will leave you in no doubt upon this 
subject. 

Glancing over the history of Europe in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is impossible not to perceive that France 
has advanced at the head of European civilization. At the 
beginning of this work I have already insisted upon this fact, 
and I have endeavored to point out its cause. We shall now 
find it more striking than ever. 

The principle of pure monarchy, of absolute royalty, pre- 
dominated in Spain under Charles V and Phillip II, before de- 
veloping itself in France under Louis XIV. In the same man- 
ner the principle of free inquiry had reigned in England in the 
seventeenth century, before developing itself in France in the 
eighteenth. Nevertheless, pure monarchy and free inquiry 
came not from Spain and England to take possession of the 
world. The two principles, the two systems remained, in a 
manner, confined to the countries in which they had arisen. It 
was necessary that they should pass through France in order 
that they might extend their conquests ; it was necessary that 
pure monarchy and free inquiry should become French in order 
to become European. This communicative character of French 
civilization, this social genius of France, which has displayed 
itself at all periods, was thus more than ever manifest at the 
period with which we now occupy ourselves. I will not further 
insist upon this fact ; it has been developed to you with as much 
reason of brilliancy in other lectures wherein you have been 
called upon to observe the influence of French literature and 
philosophy in the eighteenth century. You have seen that 
philosophic France possessed more authority over Europe, in 
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regard to liberty, than even free England. You have seen that 
French civilization showed itself far more active and contagious 
than that of any other country. I need not, therefore, pause 
upon the details of this fact, which I mention only in order to 
rest upon it any right to confine my picture of modern European 
civilization to France alone. Between the civilization of France 
and that of the other states of Europe at this period, there have, 
no doubt, been differences, which it would have been necessary 
to bear in mind, if my present purpose had been a full and faith- 
ful exposition of the history of those civilizations ; but I must go 
on so rapidly that I am compelled to omit entire nations and 
ages, so to speak. I choose rather to concentrate your atten- 
tion for a moment upon the course of French civilization, an 
ree though imperfect, of the general course of things in 
urope. 

The influence of France in Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, presents itself under very different 
aspects. In the former it was French government that acted 
upon Europe and advanced at the head of general civiliza- 
tion. In the latter it was no longer to the government, but 
France herself, that the preponderance belonged. In the first 
case, it was Louis XIV and his court, afterward France and her 
opinion, that governed minds and attracted attention. In the 
seventeenth century there were peoples who, as peoples, ap- 
peared more prominently upon the scene and took a greater 
part in events, than the French people. Thus, during the thirty 
years’ war, the German nation, in the English revolution, the 
English people played, in their own destinies, a much greater 
part than was played at this period by the French in theirs. So, 
also, in the eighteenth century, there were governments 
stronger, of greater consideration and more to be dreaded, than 
the French government. No doubt Frederick II, Catherine II 
and Maria Theresa, had more influence and weight in Europe 
than Louis XV; nevertheless, at both periods, it was France 
that was at the head of European civilization, placed there first, 
by its government, afterward by itself; now by the political 
action of its masters, now by its peculiar intellectual develop- 
ment. 

In order to fully understand the predominant influence in the 
course of civilization in France, and therefore in Europe, we 
must study, in the seventeenth century, French government, in 
the eighteenth, French society. We must change the plan and 
the drama according as time alters the stage and the actors. 

When we occupy ourselves with the government of Louis 
XIV, when we endeavor to appreciate the causes of his power 
and influence in Europe, we scarcely think of anything but his 
renown, his conquests, his magnificence and the literary glory 
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of his time. It is to external causes that we apply ourselves 
and attribute the European preponderance of the French gov- 
ernment. But I conceive that this preponderance had deeper 
and more serious foundations. We must not believe that it 
was simply by means of victories, fétes, or even master-works 
of genius, that Louis XIV and his government, at this epoch, 
played the part which it is impossible to deny them. 

Many of you may remember, and all of you have heard speak 
of the effect which the consular government produced in France 
twenty-nine years ago, and of the condition in which it found 
our country. Without was impending foreign invasion, and 
continual disasters were occurring in our armies; within was 
an almost complete dissolution of power and of the people; 
there were no revenues, no public order ; in a word, society was 
prostrate, humiliated and disorganized: such was France on 
the advent of the consular government. Who does not recall 
the prodigious and felicitous activity of this government, that 
activity which, in a little time, secured the independence of the 
land, revived national honor, reorganized the administration, 
remodelled the legislation and, after a manner, regenerated 
society under the hand of power. 

Well, the government of Louis XIV when it commenced, 
did something analogous to this for France; with great differ- 
ences of times, proceedings and forms, it pursued and attained 
nearly the same results. 

Recall to your memory the state into which France was fall- 
en after the government of Cardinal Richelieu, and during the 
minority of Louis XIV: the Spanish armies always on the fron- 
tiers, sornetimes in the interior; continual danger of an in- 
vasion ; internal dissensions urged to extremity, civil war, the 
government weak and discredited at home and abroad. Society 
was perhaps in a less violent, but still sufficiently analogous 
state to ours, prior to the eighteenth Brumaire. It was from 
this state that the government of Louis XIV extricated France. 
His first victories had the effect of the victory of Marengo: 
they secured the country, and retrieved the national honor. 
am about to consider this government under its principal as- 
pects—in its wars, in its external relations, in its administra- 
tion, and in its legislation ; and you will see, I imagine, that the 
comparison of which I speak, and to which I attach no puerile 
importance (for I think very little of the value of historical 
parallels), you will see, I say, that this comparison has a real 
foundation, and that I have a right to employ it. 

First of all let us speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The wars 
of Europe have originated, as you know, and as I have often 
taken occasion to remind you, in great popular movements. 
Urged by necessity, caprice, or any other cause, entire popula- 
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tions, sometimes numerous, sometimes in simple bands, have 
transported themselves from one territory to another. This 
was the general character of European wars until after the cru- 
sades, at the end of the thirteenth century. 

At that time began a species of wars scarcely less different 
from modern wars than the above. These were the distant 
wars, undertaken no longer by the people, but by governments, 
which went at the head of their armies to seek states and ad- 
venturers afar off. They quitted their countries, abandoned 
their own territories, and plunged, some into Germany, others 
into Italy, and others into Africa, with no other motives than 
personal caprice. Almost all the wars of the fifteenth and even 
of a part of the sixteenth century were of this description. What 
interest—I speak not of legitimate interest—but what pos- 
sible motive had France that Charles VIII should possess the 
kingdom of Naples? This evidently was a war dictated by no 
political consideration: the king conceived that he had a per- 
sonal right to the kingdom of Naples, and with a personal aim 
and to satisfy his personal desire, he undertook the conquest of 
a distant country, which was in no way adapted for annexation 
to his kingdom; which, on the contrary, did nothing but com- 
promise his power externally, and internally his repose. It was 
the same with the expedition of Charles the Fifth to Africa. The 
latest war of this kind was the expedition of Charles XII 
against Russia. The wars of Louis XIV had no such character ; 
they were the wars of a regular government, fixed in the centre 
of its states, and laboring to make conquests around it, to extend 
or consolidate its territory ; in a word, they were political wars. 

They may have been just or unjust; they may have cost 
France too dearly ; there are a thousand reasons which might be 
adduced against their morality and their excess ; but they beara 
character incomparably more rational than the antecedent 
wars: they were no longer undertaken for whim or adventure ; 
they were dictated by some serious motive; it was some natural 
limit that it seemed desirable to attain; some population speak- 
ing the same language that they aimed at annexing ; some point 
of defence against a neighboring power, which it was thought 
necessary to acquire. No doubt personal ambition had a share 
in these wars; but examine one aiter another of the wars of 
Louis XIV, particularly those of the first part of his reign, and 
you will find that they had truly political motives; and that they 
were conceived for the interest of France, for obtaining power, 
and for the country’s safety. 

The results are proofs of the fact. France of the present day 
is still, in many respects, what the wars of Louis XIV have 
made it. The provinces which he conquered, Franche-Comté, 
Flanders and Alsace, remain yet incorporated with France. 
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There are sensible as well as senseless conquests: those of Louis 
XIV were of the former species; his enterprises have not the un- 
reasonable and capricious character which, up to this time, was 
so general; a skilful, if not always just and wise policy, presided 
over them. 

Leaving the wars of Louis XIV, and passing to the consider- 
ation of his relations with foreign states, of his diplomacy, prop- 
erly so called, I find an analogous result. I have insisted upon 
the occurrence of the birth of diplomacy in Europe at the end of 
the fifteenth century. I have endeavored to show how the rela- 
tions of governments and states between themselves, up to that 
time accidental, rare and transitory, became at this period more 
regular and enduring, how they took a character of great pub- 
lic interest; how, in a word, at the end of the fifteenth, and 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, diplomacy came to 
play an immense part in events. Nevertheless, up to the seven- 
teenth century, it had not been, truly speaking, systematic; it 
had not led to long alliances, or to great, and, above all, durable 
combinations, directed, according to fixed principles, toward a 
constant aim, with that spirit of continuity which is the true 
character of established governments. During the course of 
the religious revolution, the external relations of states were 
almost completely under the power of the religious interest; the 
Protestant and Catholic leagues divided Europe. It was in the 
seventeenth century, after the treaty of Westphalia, and under 
the influence of the government of Louis XIV, that diplomacy 
changed its character. It then escaped from the exclusive in- 
fluences of the religious principle; alliances and political combi- 
nations were formed upon other considerations. At the same 
time it became much more systematic, regular, and constantly 
directed toward a certain aim, according to permanent prin- 
ciples. The regular origin of this system of balance in Europe 
belongs to this period. It was under the government of Louis 
XIV that the system, together with all the considerations at- 
tached to it, truly took possession of European policy. When 
we investigate what was the general idea in regard to this sub- 
ject, what was the predominating principle of the policy of Louis 
XIV, I believe that the following is what we discover: 

I have spoken of the great struggle between the pure mon- 
achy of Louis XIV, aspiring to become universal monarchy, 
and civil and religious liberty, and the independence of states, 
under the direction of the Prince of Orange, William III. You 
have seen that the great fact of this period was the division of the 
powers under these two banners. But this fact was not then 
estimated as we estimate it now; it was hidden and unknown 
even to those who accomplished it; the suppression of the 
system of pure monarchy and the consecration of civil and re- 
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ligious liberty were, at bottom, the necessary result of the resist- 
ance of Holland and its allies to Louis XIV, but the question 
was not thus openly enunciated between absolute power and 
liberty. It has been often said that the propagation of absolute 
power was the predominant principle of the diplomacy of Louis 
XIV; but I do not believe it. This consideration played no 
very great part in his policy, until latterly, in his old age. The 
power of France, its preponderance in Europe, the humbling of 
rival powers, in a word, the political interest and strength of the 
state, was the aim which Louis XIV constantly pursued, 
whether in fighting against Spain, the Emperor of Germany or 
England ; he acted far less with a view to the propagation of ab- 
solute power than from a desire for the power and aggrandize- 
ment of France and of its government. Among many proofs, I 
will adduce one which emanates from Louis XIV himself. In 
his Memoirs, under the year 1666, if I remember right, we find a 
note nearly in these words: 

“T have had, this morning, a conversation with Mr. Sidney, 
an English gentleman, who maintained to me the possibility of 
reanimating the republican party in England. Mr. Sidney 
demanded from me, for that purpose, 400,000 livres. I told him 
that I could give no more than 200,000. He induced me to 
summon from Switzerland another English gentleman named 
Ludlow, and to converse with him of the same design.” 

And, accordingly, we find among the Memoirs of Ludlow, 
about the same date, a paragraph to this effect: 

“T have received from the French government an invitation 
to go to Paris, in order to speak of the affairs of my country ; but 
I am distrustful of that government.” 

And Ludlow remained in Switzerland. 

You see that the diminution of the royal power in England 
was, at this time, the aim of Louis XIV. He fomented internal 
dissensions, and labored to resuscitate the republican party, to 
prevent Charles II from becoming too powerful in his country. 
During the embassy of Barillon in England the same fact con- 
stantly reappears. Whenever the authority of Charles seemed 
to obtain the advantage and the national party seemed on the 
point of being crushed, the French ambassador directed his in- 
fluence to this side, gave money to the chiefs of the opposition, 
and fought, in a word, against absolute power, when that 
became a means of weakening a rival power to France. When- 
ever you attentively consider the conduct of external relations 
oat Louis XIV, it is with this fact that you will be the most 
struck. 

You will also be struck with the capacity and skill of French 
diplomacy at this period. The names of MM. de Torcy, 
d’Avaux, de Bonrepos, are known to all well-informed persons. 
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When we compare the despatches, the memoirs, the skill and 
conduct of these counsellors of Louis XIV with those of Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and German negotiators, we must be struck 
with the superiority of the French ministers; not only as re- 
gards their earnest activity and their application to affairs, but 
also as regards their liberty of spirit. These courtiers of an 
absolute king judged of external events, of parties, of the re- 
quirements of liberty, and of popular revolutions, much better 
even than the majority of the English ministers themselves at 
this period. There was no diplomacy in Europe in the seven- 
teenth century which appears equal to the French, except the 
Dutch. The ministers of John de Witt and of William of 
Orange, those illustrious chiefs of the party of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, were the only ministers who seemed in con- 
oo to wrestle with the servants of the great and absolute 
ing. 

You see, then, that whether we consider the wars of Louis 
XIV, or his diplomatical relations, we arrive at the same results. 
We can easily conceive that a government, which conducted 
its wars and negotiations in this manner, should have assumed 
a high standing in Europe, and presented itself therein, not only 
as dreadworthy, but as skilful and imposing. 

Let us now consider the interior of France, the administra- 
tion and legislation of Louis XIV; we shall there discern new 
explanations of the power and splendor of his government. 

It is difficult to determine with any degree of precision what 
we ought to understand by administration in the government 
of a state. Nevertheless, when we endeavor to investigate 
this fact, we discover, I believe, that, under the most general 
point of view, administration consists in an aggregate of means 
destined to propel, as promptly and certainly as possible, the 
will of the central power through all parts of society, and to 
make the force of society, whether consisting of men or money, 
return again, under the same conditions, to the central power. 
This, if I mistake not, is the true aim, the predominant charac- 
teristic of administration. Accordingly we find that in times 
when it is above all things needful to establish unity and order 
in society, administration is the chief means of attaining this 
end, of bringing together, of cementing, and of uniting inco- 
herent and scattered elements. Such, in fact, was the work of 
the administration of Louis XIV. Up to this time, there 
had been nothing so difficult, in France as in the 
rest of Europe, as to effect the penetration of the action 
of the central power into all parts of society, and to gather 
into the bosom of the central power the means of force 
existing in society. To this end Louis XIV labored, and 
succeeded, up to a certain point ; incomparably better, at least, 
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than preceding governments had done. I cannot enter into 
details: just run over, in thought, all kinds of public services, 
taxes, roads, industry, military administration, all the estab- 
lishments which belong to whatsoever branch of administra- 
tion; there is scarcely one of which you do not find either the 
origin, development, or great amelioration under Louis XIV. 
It was as administrators that the greatest men of his time, 
Colbert and Louvois, displayed their genius and exercised their 
ministry. It was by the excellence of its administration that 
his government acquired a generality, decision, and consistency 
which were wanting to all the European governments around 
him. 

Under the legislative point of view this reign presents to you 
the same fact. I return to the comparison which I have al- 
ready made use of, to the legislative activity of the consular 
government, to its prodigious work of revising and generally 
recasting the laws. A work of the same nature took place 
under Louis XIV. The great ordinances which he promul- 
gated, the criminal ordinances, the ordinances of procedure, 
commerce, the marine, waters, and woods, are true codes, 
which were constructed in the same manner as our codes, dis- 
cussed in the council of state, some of them under the presi- 
dency of Lamoignon. There are men whose glory consists 
in having taken part in this labor and this discussion, M. Pus- 
sort, for instance. If we were to consider it in itself, we should 
have much to say against the legislation of Louis XIV; it was 
full of vices, which now fully declare themselves, and which no 
one can deny ; it was not conceived in the interest of true justice 
and of liberty, but in the interest of public order, and for giving 
more regularity and firmness to the laws. But even that was 
a great progress ; and we cannot doubt but that the ordinances 
of Louis XIV, so very superior to anything preceding them, 
powerfully contributed to advance French society in the career 
of civilization. 

You see that under whatever point of view we regard this 
government, we very soon discover the source of its power and 
influence. It was the first government that presented itself to 
the eyes of Europe as a power sure of its position, which had 
not to dispute its existence with internal enemies—tranquil as 
to its dominions and the people, and intent only on governing. 
Up to that time all European governments had been unceasing- 
ly thrown into wars, which deprived them of security as well as 
leisure, or had been so beset with parties and internal enemies 
that they were compelled to spend their time in fighting for 
their lives. The government of Louis XIV appeared as the 
first which applied itself solely to the conduct of affairs, as a 
power at once definitive and progressive ; which was not afraid 
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of innovating, because it could count upon the future. There 
have, in fact, existed very few governments of such an inno- 
vating spirit. Compare it with a government of the same 
nature, with the pure monarchy of Philip II in Spain; it was 
more absolute than that of Louis XIV, and yet far less regular 
and less tranquil. But how did Philip II succeed in establish- 
ing absolute power in Spain? By stifling the activity of the 
country, by refusing to it every species of amelioration, by ren- 
dering the condition of Spain completely stationary. The gov- 
ernment of Louis XIV, on the contrary, showed itself active 
in all kinds of innovations, favorable to the progress of letters, 
of arts, of riches, and, in a word, of civilization. These are the 
true causes of its preponderance in Europe; a preponderance 
such that it became upon the continent, during the whole of the 
seventeenth century, the type of government, not only for sov- 
ereigns, but even for nations. 

And now we inquire—and it is impossible to help doing so— 
how it happened that a power, thus brilliant, and, judging from 
the facts which I have placed before you, thus well established, 
so rapidly fell into decline? How, after having played such a 
part in Europe, it became, in the next century, so inconsistent, 
weak, and inconsiderable? The fact is incontestable. In the 
seventeenth century the French government was at the head 
of European civilization; in the eighteenth century it disap- 
peared ; and it was French society, separated from its govern- 
ment, often even opposed to it, that now preceded and guided 
the European world in its progress. 

It is here that we discover the incorrigible evil and the in- 
fallible effect of absolute power. I will not go into any detail 
concerning the faults of the government of Louis XIV ; he com- 
mitted many; I will speak neither of the war of the Spanish 
succession, nor of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, nor 
of excessive expenses, nor of many other of the fatal measures 
that compromised his fortunes. I will take the merits of the 
government as I have described them. I will agree that per- 
haps there has never existed an absolute power more fully rec- 
ognized by its age and nation, nor one which has rendered more 
real services to the civilization of its country and of Europe in 
general. But, by the very fact that this government had no 
other principle than absolute power, and reposed upon no other 
base than this, its decline became sudden and well merited. 
What France, under Louis XIV, essentially wanted, was po- 
litical institutions and forces, independent, subsisting of them- 
selves, and, in a word, capable of spontaneous action and re- 
sistance. The ancient French institutions, if they merited that 
name, no longer existed: Louis XIV completed their ruin. He 
took no care to endeavor to replace them by new institutions ; 
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they would have cramped him, and he did not choose to be 
cramped. All that appeared conspicuous at that period was 
will, and the action of central power. The government of 
Louis XIV was a great fact, a fact powerful and splendid, but 
without roots. 

Free institutions are a guarantee, not only of the wisdom 
of governments, but also of their duration. No system 
can endure except by means of institutions. When absolute 
power has endured, it has been supported by true in- 
stitutions, sometimes by the division of society into strongly 
distinct castes, sometimes by a system of religious institutions. 
Under the reign of Louis XIV institutions were wanting to 
power as well as to liberty. In France, at this period, nothing 
guaranteed either the country against the illegitimate actions 
of the government, or the government itself against the inevita- 
ble action of time. Thus we see the government helping on 
itsowndecay. It was not Louis XIV alone who was becoming 
aged and weak at the end of his reign: it was the whole abso- 
lute power. Pure monarchy was as much worn out in 1712 as 
was the monarch himself: and the evil was so much the more 
grave, as Louis XIV had abolished political morals as well as 
political institutions. There are no political morals without 
independence. He alone who feels that he has a strength of 
his own is always capable either of serving or opposing power. 
Energetic characters disappear with independent situations, 
and dignity of soul alone gives birth to security of rights. 

This, then, is the state in which Louis XIV left France and 
power: a society in full development of riches, power and all 
kinds of intellectual activity; and side by side with this pro- 
pressive society, a government essentially stationary, having 
no means of renewing itself, of adapting itself to the move- 
ment of its people; devoted, after half a century of the greatest 
splendor, to immobility and weakness, and already, during the 
life of its founder, fallen into a decline which seemed like disso- 
lution. Such was the condition of France at the conclusion 
-of the seventeenth century, a condition which impressed the 
epoch that followed with a direction and a character so dif- 
ferent. 

I need hardly say that the onward impulse of the human 
mind, that free inquiry was the predominating feature, the es- 
sential fact of the eighteenth century. You have already heard 
much concerning this fact from this chair; already you have 
heard that powerful epoch characterized by a philosophical ora- 
tor, and by that of an eloquent philosopher. I cannot pretend, 
in the short space of time which remains to me, to trace all 
the phases of the great moral revolution which then accom- 
plished itself. I would, nevertheless, fain not leave you with- 
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out calling your attention to some characteristics which have 
been too little remarked upon. 

The first—one which strikes me most, and which I have 
already mentioned—is the, so to speak, almost complete dis- 
appearance of the government in the course of the eighteenth 
century, and the appearance of the human mind as the prin- 
cipal and almost the only actor. 

Except in that which is connected with external relations un- 
der the ministry of the Duc de Choiseul, and in certain great 
concessions made to the general tendency of opinion, for in- 
stance, in the American war; except, I say, in some events of 
this nature, perhaps there has scarcely ever been so inactive, 
apathetic and inert a government as was the French govern- 
ment of this period. Instead of the energetic, ambitious gov- 
ernment of Louis XIV which appeared everywhere, and put 
itself at the head of everything, you have a government which 
labored only to hide itself, to keep itself in the background, 
so weak and compromised did it feel itself to be. Activity and 
ambition had passed over wholly to the people. It was the 
nation which, by its opinion and its intellectual movement, 
mingled itself with all things, interfered in all, and, in short, 
aoe possessed moral authority, which is the only true au- 
thority. 

A pend characteristic which strikes me, in the condition 
of the human mind in the eighteenth century, is the universality 
of free inquiry. Up to that time, and particularly in the sev- 
enteenth century, free inquiry had been exercised within a lim- 
ited and partial field; it had had for its object sometimes re- 
ligious questions, sometimes religious and political questions 
together, but it did not extend its pretensions to all subjects. In 
the eighteenth century, on the contrary, the character of free 
inquiry is universality ; religion, politics, pure philosophy, man 
and society, moral and material nature, all at the same time be- 
came the object of study, doubt and system; ancient sciences 
were overturned, new sciences were called into existence. The 
movement extended itself in all directions, although it had 
emanated from one and the same impulse. 

This movement, moreover, had a peculiar character; one 
which, perhaps, is not to be met elsewhere in the history of 
the world: it was purely speculative. Up to that time, in all 
great human revolutions, action had commingled itself with 
speculation. Thus, in the sixteenth century, the religious rev- 
olution began with ideas, with purely intellectual discussions, 
but it very soon terminated in events. The heads of intellec- 
tual parties soon became the heads of political parties; the 
realities of life were mixed with the labor of the understanding. 
Thus, too, it happened in the seventeenth century, in the Eng- 
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lish revolution. But in France, in the eighteenth century, you 
find the human spirit exercising itself upon all things, upon 
ideas which, connecting themselves with the real interests of 
life, seemed calculated to have the most prompt and powerful 
influence upon facts. Nevertheless, the leaders and actors of 
these great discussions remained strangers to all species of 
practical activity—mere spectators, who observed, judged and 
spoke, without ever interfering in events. At no other time. 
has the government of facts, of external realities, been so 
completely distinct from the government of minds. The sep- 
aration of the spiritual and temporal orders was never com- 
pletely real in Europe until the eighteenth century. For the 
first time, perhaps, the spiritual order developed itself wholly 
apart from the temporal order; an important fact, and one 
which exercised a prodigious influence upon the course of 
events. 

It gave to the ideas of the time a singular character of 
ambition and inexperience; never before had philosophy 
aspired so strongly to rule the world, never had philosophy 
been so little acquainted with the world. It became obvious 
that a day must arrive for coming to facts; for the intellectual 
movement to pass into external events; and as they had been 
totally separated, their meeting was the more difficult, the shock 
far more violent. 

How can we now be surprised with another character of 
the condition of the human mind at this epoch, | mean its pro- 
digious boldness? Up to that time its greatest activity had 
always been confined by certain barriers; the mind of man had 
always existed amid facts, whereof some inspired it with cau- 
tion, and, to a certain extent, checked its movements. In the 
eighteenth century, I should be at a loss to say what external 
facts the human mind respected, or what external facts exer- 
cised any empire over it; it hated or despised the entire social 
state. It concluded, therefore, that it was called upon to re- 
form all things; it came to consider itself a sort of creator; 
institutions, opinions, manners, society, and man himself, all 
seemed to require reform, and human reason charged itself 
with the enterprise. What audacity equal to this had ever be- 
fore been imagined by it! 

Such was the power which, in the course of the eighteenth 
century, confronted what still remained of the government of 
Louis XIV. You perceive that it was impossible to avoid the 
occurrence of a shock between these two so unequal forces. 
The predominant fact of the English revolution, the struggle 
between free inquiry and pure monarchy, was now also to burst 
forth in France. No doubt the differences were great, and 
these necessarily perpetuated themselves in the results; but, 
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at bottom, the general conditions were similar, and the defini- 
tive event had the same meaning. 

I do not pretend to exhibit the infinite consequences of this 
struggle. The time for concluding this course of lectures has 
arrived ; I must check myself. I merely desire, before leaving 
you, to call your attention to the most grave, and, in my opinion, 
the most instructive fact which was revealed to us by this great 
struggle. This is the danger, the evil, and the insurmountable 
vice of absolute power, whatever form, whatever name it may 
bear, and toward whatever aim it may direct itself. You have 
seen that the government of Louis XIV perished by almost 
this cause only. Well, the power which succeeded it, the human 
mind. the true sovereign of the eighteenth century, suffered the 
same fate ; in its turn, it possessed an almost absolute power ; it, 
in its turn, placed an excessive confidence in itself. Its on- 
ward impulse was beautiful, good, most useful; and were it 
necessary that I should express a definitive opinion, I should 
say that the eighteenth century appears to me to have been 
one of the greatest ages of history, that which, perhaps, has done 
the greatest services for humanity, that which has in the great- 
est degree aided its progress, and rendered that progress of the 
most general character: were I asked to pronounce upon it as a 
public administration, I should pronounce in its favor. But it is 
not the less true that, at this epoch, the human mind, possessed 
of absolute power, became corrupted and misled by it; hold- 
ing established facts and former ideas in an illegitimate disdain 
and aversion; an aversion which carried it into error and tyr- 
anny. The share of error and tyranny, indeed, which mingled 
itself with the triumph of human reason, at the end of this cen- 
tury, a portion which we cannot conceal from ourselves, was 
very great and which we must proclaim and not deny; this 
portion of error and tyranny was chiefly the result of extrava- 
gance into which the mind of man had been thrown, at this 
period, by the extension of his power. 

It is the duty, and, I believe, it will be the peculiar merit of 
our times, to know that all power, whether intellectual or tem- 
poral, whether belonging to governments or people, to philos- 
ophers or ministers, whether exercising itself in one cause or 
in another, bears within itself a natural vice, a principle of weak- 
ness and of abuse which ought to render it limited. Now 
nothing but the general freedom of all rights, all interests and 
all opinions, the free manifestation and legal co-existence of all 
these forces, can ever restrain each force and each power within 
its legitimate limits, prevent it from encroaching on the rest, 
and, in a word, cause the real and generally profitable existence 
of free inquiry. Herein consists for us the grand lesson 
the struggle which occurred at the end of the eighteenth ~ 
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tury, between absolute temporal power and absolute spiritual 
ower. 

Z I have now arrived at the term which I proposed to myself. 
You remember that my object in commencing this course was 
to present you with a general picture of the development of 
European civilization, from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
our own days. I have traversed this career very rapidly and 
without being able to inform you, far from it, of all that was 
important, or to bring proofs of all that I have said. I have 
been compelled to omit much and often to request you to be- 
lieve me upon my word. I hope, nevertheless, that I have at- 
tained my aim, which was to mark the grand crisis in the de- 
velopment of modern society. Allow me yet one word more. 

I endeavored, in the beginning, to define civilization and to 
describe the fact which bears this name. Civilization seemed 
to me to consist of two principal facts: the development of 
human society and that of man himself; on the one hand, po- 
litical and social development ; on the other, internal and moral 
development. I have confined myself so far to the history of 
society. I have presented civilization only under the social 
point of view; and have said nothing of the development of 
man himself. I have not endeavored to unfold to you the 
history of opinions, of the moral progress of humanity. I pro- 
pose, when we meet again, to confine myself especially to 
France, to study with you the history of French civilization, to 
study it in detail and under its various aspects. I shall en- 
deavor to make you acquainted, not only with the history of 
society in France, but also with that of man; to be present with 
you at the progress of institutions, of opinions and of intellectual 
works of all kinds; and to arrive thus at a complete under- 
standing of the development ‘of our glorious country in its 
entirety. In the past, as well as in the future, our country may 
well lay claim to our tenderest affections. 


